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CHAPTER I. 

* We are as donds that veil the midnight moon, 

How restlesBly they speed, and gleam, and qniyer, 
Streaking the darkness radiantly ! yet soon 
Night closes in, and they are lost for ever.' 

Pebct Bysshe Shellbt. 

* What a coward you must think me ! I feel so 
thoroughly ashamed of having behaved so iU !' 

'Ashamed of not being the faultless monster 
that the world ne'er saw ! I wonder/ Lord Dhunagh 
continued, while they two sat (for Kathleen found 
rest necessary to her recovery) on the same roughly- 
hewn seat whereon she had so lately indulged in a 
half-sad, half-ha{)py reverie — *I wonder how great 
the proportion is of good people, whose consciences 
reproach them with evil, to the bad, whose inward 
monitor is utterly mute. I have always felt that the 
most reaUy terrible thing, with one exception, that 
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can happen to God's creatures, is for their consciences 
to be utterly deadened. A great poet has recorded 
his belief, 

* That the saddest thing that can befall a soul 
Is when it loses faith in God and woman.' 

But that faith can only be lost, I think, after his 
own conscience has lost its power to warn, its tongue 
to whisper, and its sting to wound.' 

He smothered a sigh as he ceased speaking : 
not a lover's sigh — not one of those tender heart- 
breathings, which spring as much from hope as from 
despair, but a spontaneous and all -involuntary ex-, 
pression of utter discouragement — of a conviction, 
ephemeral perhaps, but for that cause none the less 
acutely painful — of the impotency of any one human 
being to do the good he would, and, having done it — 
Ah, there was the rub, there the weak spot, where 
a hard blow dealt on the galled withers caused the 
ardent spirit to wince with pain, and to quiver under 
the bitter consciousness of failure ! 

The timely assistance rendered by Lord Dhunagh 
to the nervous, over-excited girl, had deserved — as 
the reader may be inclined to think — ^better things 
at her hands than the treatment which, judging from 
the depression that his words implied, she had ac- 
corded to him. From those words it might, without 
much effort of imagination, be gathered that some- 
thing — something, too, in which Kathleen had a share 
— ^must have occurred to induce the mournful bitter- 
ness which Dhunagh's remarks implied ; and yet she 
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had shown herself yeiy grateful — far ipiore grateful^ in- 
deed^ than, in his opinion, the occasion required — for 
his aid. She had clang to his arm in that perilous 
descent, and had told him again and again that, but for 
him, she belieyed that she would haye lost her senses. 

'I cannot understand how I coul^ he so foolish,' 
she more than once remarked ; ' but now that I look 
back upon it all, I seem to feel that it was the lone- 
liness, more than anything else, which made me lose 
my head.' 

And Dhunagh, when, in her perfect innocence, 
she told him this, longed — ah, how he longed ! — to 
be able to whisper in her ears, thai loneliness was 
not good for woman — not good, especially, for such a 
woman as she ! How he longed for the power, the 
permission, to entreat of her to believe that there 
was one who desired no higher, better boon on earth 
than to save her from isolation, from reproach, 
from the oppressive solitude of the life from which 
temporarily she had escaped ! All this he would have 
given a year of life to say to her ; ^and only a few 
short hours before — only so lately as the day pre- 
vious to the last — he had determined, come what 
would — for, although not over sanguine, he did not 
believe his suit quite hopeless — to say the all-im- 
portant words that must perforce decide his fate. 
And now, alas, it was too late ! Too late ; for an- 
other — ^the man but for whom Lord Dhunagh could 
not, without any overweening vanity, have felt that he 
would have had a chance with Kathleen — had been 
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beforehand with him, and had secured the prize, the 
Talne of which was, in his eyes, so high above rabies. 
The bitterness of personal disappointment was 
rendered, in Lord Dhunagh's case, tsa more difficult 
of endurance, and this for the reason that the sorrow 
he felt was complicated by the falling to the ground 
of more than one well -laid and deeply -thought -on 
plan for the good of others, which had become mixed 
up with, and dependent on, his success with her. It 
may be remembered, that Lord Hossferry's property 
— that mountainous portion of it, at least, where the 
people were very poor, and priest-ridden, and super- 
stitious — joined a similar, though more extensive, 
tract of land, bearing the same character, both as re- 
garded its formation and inhabitants, which formed 
a portion of Lord Ballinacarrig's estate. Since «his 
return from several years of the foreign travel, in 
which his soul delighted, Dhunagh had devoted a 
considerable portion of his mental energies to the 
vexed question of Ixish government, and of tenants' 
rights and wrongs. The individual from whose 
clear head and long personal experience he gained 
the most valuable information on these subjects was 
Major Nugent. From him he learned to feel for — 
whilst he blamed many of their acts — ^those whom it 
took so little — only a few words sometimes — ^to work 
up, now to the maddest passions of revenge, and 
anon to enthusiastic gratitude, and a true and de- 
voted attachment. To work upon the good that 
is latent, as weU in the Irish peasant as in every 
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child of Adam, should, so counselled Lord Boss- 
feny's agent, be the end and aim of all who de- 
sired, not only the welfare, but the improvement of 
the people. To live amongst them, not keeping 
aloof, and doling out, from the high places which the 
eye aches to look at, favours, which, when regarded 
as such, lower both the giver and the receiver — ^to 
be, as it were, one both of, and with, the tenants^ 
whose well-being is as essential to the landlord as it 
is to the poor man who pays the rent ; these, I re- 
peat, were amongst the pieces of advice which Jack 
Nugent strove to impress upon his neighbour's son. 
And Lord Dhunagh, earnest in all things, and es- 
pecially earnest in a subject which, even during his 
far-away wanderings in Eastern lands, often occupied 
his mind, had (more stringently, it must be owned, 
since he had known Kathleen) devoted himself heart 
and soul to the realisation of a plan, the object of 
which was, whilst furthering his own happiness, to 
work out the system for the good of his fellow beings, 
which had been laid down and so strenuously advo- 
cated by his friend. With Kathleen Delaval for his 
wife, Dhunagh could look — or at least believed he 
could so look — ^with resignation, if not with actual 
pleasure, at the prospect of a continued residence in 
the country of his birth. Li common with many — ^I 
was about to say, with most large Lish proprietors, 
nobles as well as squires — ^Lord Dhunagh felt no in- 
stinctive desire to live among his own people, and 
those of his father's house. The life which for some 
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years he had led^ rendered such a burying of him- 
self peculiarly distasteful. Yet that life had not 
been one of the many kinds which are generally sup- 
posed to unfit those^ whose lines have been cast in 
abnormal places, for the quiet routine of duty — the 
monotonous discharge of acknowledged social obliga- 
tions. He had not been, in either the common or 
uncommon acceptation of the term, a dissipated man, 
nor were any of his tastes and habits such as were 
likely to interfere with his patient endurance of that 
from which so many of the upper ten thousand Irish 
shrink appalled — ^the endurance, that is, of yegeta- 
tion in one of the worst-governed and least-credit- 
able colonies in the world. But although no sins, 
either of omission or commission, on his own part, 
stood up in array against the probabilities of Lord 
Dhunagh becoming a model Irish landlord, there 
still remained one powerful reason why, even with 
Kathleen for his life's companion, the banishment 
he had planned might be a heavy burden for him to 
bear. From his very boyhood. Lord Dhunagh's tastes 
had been decidedly what are called ' intellectual ;' and 
these tastes had been fed and fostered by the com- 
panionship of men and women of a high calibre of 
mind, and more than all, by the opportunities of 
cultivating his favourite tastes, which, especially dur- 
ing his foreign travels, he had enjoyed. 

Perhaps, than such an existence there could be 
hardly found a stronger contrast than the one which 
duty told him must henceforth be his ; and Dhunagh, 
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realising the fact that so it was, could only be brought 
to think with any complacency of the future^ when 
his heart whispered the hope that it would be shared 
with the one woman whom he loved. And for an- 
other reason, besides the all-important one that his 
heart was wrapped up in the girl, whom, although he 
had known her for so short a period, he believed to be 
simply perfect— he deemed his wish to marry Kath- 
leen to be a prudent and an unselfish wish. ' Kath- 
leen was by birth an Irishwoman. Her uncle's — 
Lbrd Rossferry's — ^tenants were of the number of 
those poor misguided, and often unjustly treated, ones 
whose lot he (Dhunagh) hoped to benefit, and whom 
it was his keen desire to raise to a higher place in 
the moral and social scale than that which they at 
present occupied. As a scion, by her mother's side, of 
the * ould family,' Lord Dhunagh, who knew the na- 
tures, as a mass, of his country people well, felt per- 
suaded that Lina's influence, properly directed, would 
have a beneficial effect in working out his wishes. 
And then, how few women there were — at least, so 
his experience taught him — who would be willing, glad 
indeed, to endure a life of seclusion for a good and 
useful purpose ! — and the one woman, the one among 
a thousand, who would thus nobly devote herself, 
Dhunagh, till the scales fell suddenly from his eyes, 
hoped that he had discovered in the beautiful recluse 
of Glaedhuil. 

Strange to say — ^for K,athleen was as little of a 
coquette as Lord Dhunagh was deserving of being 
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accused of the sins of vanity and self-confidence — 
the latter, at the first miserable opening of his eyes, 
considered (so little was he capable of seeing and 
judging of what had passed correctly) that Kathleen 
had, to use a homely but expressive phrase, used 
him ill. His experience of women and of their ways 
was very limited ; and seeing that Kathleen's ways 
were very pleasant ones, and moreover that, loving 
Arthur Brandon in her heart of hearts, she bestowed 
far fewer of her sunny smiles on him than upon his 
less favoured rival, the delusion under which this 
poor young nobleman laboured was, to a certain de- 
gree, excusable. And then, in aid of that delusion, 
there was the totally unsuspected and undefinable 
impression, that the rank and position which, for its 
own sake. Lord Dhunagh valued so little, could hardly 
fail to have some weight in his favour; added to 
which — ^but here, I fear, some indulgence must be 
claimed for my hero — he was not without a due sense 
of certain qualities in his mental constitution, which 
deserved to have their influence on such a character 
as Kathleen's. Though unassuming in manner, and 
rather backward in giving his opinion. Lord Dhun- 
agh possessed that consciousness of inward as well 
as of muscular and physical strength, which rendered 
it impossible for him to be a humble man; and it 
was this lack of lowliness of spirit that went far to- 
wards raising in his mind the conviction that he had 
not, in hoping for a return from Kathleen of his love, 
been utterly and inexcusably a fool. 
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There was silence for a few moments after Lord 
Dhunagh's snggestive words — a silence which Kath- 
leen broke by speaking of the perils of the pastnight, 
and the providential rescue oi^ so many valuable 
lives. 

*How many tears would have been shed/ she 
said, ' if the yacht had gone down, and aU on board 
had perished ! Many of the crew probably had wives 
and children, praying for the bread-winners far away; 
and then your mother, and the Bectory people, think 
what their loss would have been! It makes one 
shudder to dwell on the desolation that would have 
followed on a catastrophe so awful !' 

Lord Dhunagh did not respond at once to these 
thankful truisms. He was wondering, whilst he leant 
forward with his chin upon the solid walking-stick 
he carried, at the innate and spontaneous craft; of 
women — a wonder that had its birth in Kathleen's 
(as he thought) careful abstinence of all mention of 
Arthur Brandon's name. The thought that so it 
was, irritated him, causing a determination that she 
should not thus — ^he assisting — shield her love, and 
hide it away silently in her heart. 

*You have forgotten more than one of those, 
whose friends and near of kin would have grieved 
bitterly over their watery graves,' he said, not look- 
ing at her as he spoke, but keeping his eyes fixed 
straight before him, contemplating, as an uninterest- 
ing observer might have conjectured, the graceful 
fronds of a large fern, as they waved to and fro in 
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the soft September air. ^ You have said nothing of 
the parents, whose only son, the heir to a distin- 
guished name, and to a fortune which is surpassed 
by few in this wealthy land, would have been driven 
almost to despair had Arthur Brandon died.' 

*If they loved him,' Kathleen rejoined gently, 
^they would have thought little, at such a time, of 
their ancient lineage, and of the princely fortune to 
which there was no heir. Grief for the loss of those 
we love cannot, I think, when we have lost them, be 
either increased or lessened by the facts you speak 
of.' 

* Not as a rule, perhaps ; but you do not know the 
Brandons. You will, of course, some day, and — ' 

^ Shall I?' said Kathleen, seeing that he hesi- 
tated, and wishing, as was only natural, to obtain 
some little insight into the future as regarded her 
own prospects ; and inasmuch as those prospects were 
connected with her lover's people, she felt regretful 
that Lord Dhunagh seemed to shrink from saying 
more concerning them. ' Shall I ? I almost hope 
4;he contrary, if they are so worldly as you seem to 
say.' 

He turned round hastily, and looked into her fair 
flushed face. 

^You cannot sincerely hope, that you and Sir 
Henry Brandon — ^his mother too, by whom, of course, 
you would wish to be loved as a daughter — ^might 
never meet ! Miss Delaval, do you think that I am 
so completely dull of apprehension, so little able to 
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deduce facts from signs tind symptoms^ as not to 
have seen — ' 

He was interrupted by Kathleen's rising abruptly 
from the bench, saying hastily, as she did so, 

* I do not think anything. I would rather that 
you did not talk to me in this way. Lord Dhunagh, 
you have been very kind, and I feel grateful — indeed 
— ^indeed I do; but you have no right,' she added, 
gaining courage from his silence, as he kept up — 
for she had walked homewards now — feeling both 
pained and angered, with her hurrying footsteps — 
* you have no right to watch me — to make comments 
on my actions.' 

* Have I not ? Does love — ^pure, and strong, and 
steadfast — give no such right as that 'you speak of ? 
Does suffering from sorrow and disappointment — ' 

* Not disappointment,' she said in a low tone ; 
for her heart was softened by the slow; sad voice in 
which he spoke. ' I do not think I have so behaved, 
that you should thus reproach me.' 

* I do not reproach you. God knows how far 
reproach is from my thoughts ! If — ^if I have been 
mad enough to hope, the error has been all my own. 
You were so kind, so gentle, and you seemed — ' the 
words were wrung from him, as though against his 
will, and sounded in his ears terribly weak and child- 
ish as they passed his lips — ' you seemed to like me 
better than you did Brandon.' 

She could make no reply to this, but only hast- 
ened on in silence; a silence which, almost more 
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eloquently than words, betrayed the truth to her com- 
panion^ that there was no hope for him. 
He was the first to speak again. 

* Miss Delaval/ he said, and he strove very hard 
to keep his voice from faltering, * you will, lam sure, 
forgive me, if a single word that I have said has given 
you pain. You have not understood me. May you 
never know better or more bitterly than you do now, 
what it is to have the love, that has been growing to 
be a part of your being, wrenched away from you, 
leaving such a dreary void ! It will be filled up, I 
suppose, in time; they say such vacuums always 
are ; but it is hard to bear at first, and I do not pre- 
tend,* with a poor attempt to smile, ' to be much 
braver or harder of heart than my fellow-men.' 

Kathleen, byway of consolation, murmured some- 
thing about the time during which he had known 
her being short; but that he would by no means 
allow. 

* It is several months now,' he said, ' since the 
day when I met you on the mountain, in your red 
cloak and petticoat, with Donald M'Bean by your 
side. The zbischief, if mischief it be, was done then. 
Ah me, how beautiful you looked ! And if you think, 
Miss Delaval, that the occasion of which I am speak- 
ing was the only one on which my eyes rested on 
your face, you are mistaken. But I will not talk 
more of that. The dead past shall, if I have the 
courage to put it under the ground, bury its dead. 
I will try and forget my love. What is the use,' 
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throwing back his head with an unconscious air of 
proud determination — ' what is the use of keeping 
what is worse than valueless ? But/ he added in a 
softened tone, *if I can ever be of use to you — ^if 
the time should come — ^which God forbid! — ^when 
you would need a friend, you will not quite forget 
me, Elathleen ?' 

'Forget you! Ono! I could not be Wicked enough 
for that. And you — ^you will not be unhappy ? Tell 
me that, at least,' and she held out her small un- 
gloved hand, * before we part.' 

He took it between both of his, and seemed ahout 
to raise it to his lips; but a second thought — one 
from the head, this time — caused him to content 
himself with a long silent pressure of her fingers. 

' God bless you !' he said ; * and may you be as 
happy as you deserve to be ! In time I shall per- 
haps be able to offer you my congratulations, in a 
better and more Christiaii spirit ;' and so, lifting his 
hat, and with a half smile upon his lip, he turned 
away from her into another and an opposite path. 

The tears were standing in Kathleen's eyes ; but 
she trusted that to none save to herself was that 
pitiful weakness known. 
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CHAPTER n. 



' The rose is furesi when 'tis Imddmg new, 
And hope is hri^tesi when it dawns from fears.' 

Scott. 

Abthub BBAin>ON todk an early opportanity of 
gently pressing upon Kathleen's mind the adyisable* 
ness of their engagement being kept, for the present, 
a secret from all save themselves. Her first thought 
had been to tell him, that there was one by whom 
their secret had been guessed ahready, and that that 
one was his cousin Dhunagh : but she thought better 
of this idea afterwards ; deciding in her own mind, 
that it would not be well or maidenly to speak of the 
offered love she had rejected; and besides, a warning 
voice whispered in her inexperienced ear, that to pro- 
voke an open rivalry between the two men would be 
in every way inexpedient. As matters stood, Arthur, 
to the best of her belief, had no cognisance of Lord 
Dhunagh's * liking' — Kathleen called it to her own 
heart by no stronger name — for herself. He had 
been so very undemonstrative — so altogether averse, 
as it appeared to the object of his passion, to initiate 
even her into the all-important secret of his life — 
that she entertained no suspicion of the fact, that 
Arthur Brandon had known from the first that Lord 
Dhunagh loved her. 

He did not impart to Kathleen the real reason 
for his desire, that his parents should, for the present, 
learn nothing of what was going on bet^ween him and 
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his ' love.' He conld not permit the girl, whose nature 
was, as he intuitively felt, both proud and sensitiye, 
even to suspect the truth, that the proposed marriage 
was one which would be very repugnant to their feel- 
ings. They ^ looked/ as Lord Dhunagh had hinted 
to Kathleen, ^ very high,' when it was a question of 
their son Arthur's wife. That the lady of his choice 
and theirs should be possessed of wealth, was not a 
sine qud non ; but it does not always follow that, be- 
cause people happen to be millionaires, they should 
therefore utterly despise the pecuniary gifts of For- 
tune. But although money, or rather the want of it, 
was not the rock on which the barque freighted by 
Arthur Brandon's matrimonial hopes was likely to 
split, quite a sufficient number of impediments in the 
course of his true love still remained, to render him 
careful how he left, for troubled waters, his present 
safe and blissful anchorage. He could not safely give 
the real reason for the mystery, which he wished 
should, for the present, surround his conduct : it 
was nevertheless necessary that some plausible reason 
should be invented, for a secrecy which only Kath- 
leen's entire ignorance of the world could prevent her 
considering as singular at least, if not affronting. 

The excuse which Captain Brandon found for him- 
self, and his manner of pleading it, was after this wise. 

It was on the Sunday following the yacht adven- 
ture, and during the three days that had elapsed since 
good-natured, unrepining Major Shugborough had 
suffered the loss of one of the finest schooners that 
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ovor did honour to a yacht-club. The lovers — unno- 
tioodi as they fondly hoped, by the leds-happily em- 
ployed portion of their Royston Hall community — 
had enjoyed more than one delicious tete-a-tete. They 
wore returning through the shrubbery-walks, and at 
an angle in tlie path, which for a few minutes (for 
they were in advance of the others) hid the rest of 
the walking party from their view, Arthur, under the 
kindly shelter of a friendly Deodara tree, threw his 
arm (it was the first time, since the betrayal of his 
passion on the tossing deck of the Water Witch, that 
ho had claimed this lover's privilege) round Kath- 
leen's supple waist. 

* When will the time come,' he whispered, press- 
ing, as ho spoke, hurried kisses on her crimson lips, 
* whon I can have you to myself? It is so hard to 
have to watch, and wait, and long ! Kathleen, I some- 
times think I will risk all, sooner than endure it.' 

' You must not risk anything for me. Promise 
mo that you will not,^ she said. ^ I would rather — 
rathor give you up,' and she smiled faintly, ^ than ^ ^ 
that you should have any trouble, any sorrow, on my 
account,' 

* My darling 1' he said, as they — Shearing the ap- 
proach of footsteps, and the sounds of voices talking 
and laughing — ^walked slowly onwards, ' I want you 
to believe that there is no difficulty, no obstacle, that 
I would not face and overcome for you ! It is only a 
momentary annoyance. My poor brother — ^you have 
heard, perhaps, of him-^he died six months ago, and 
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was engaged, poor fellow, to a very nice girl — Lady 
Florence Carew. She is a little simple thing, and 
my mother was always very fond of her — so fond, in- 
deed, that I really think one of her greatest griefs 
has arisen from the disappointment of not having 
Florence for a daughter-in-law. You see, my sisters 
are both married, and have children — ^no end of the 
little brats — and interests of their own ; but Flo is 
a young thing, with all her troubles before her.' 

' 0, Captain Brandon !' 

* And, 0, Miss Delaval ! Kathleen, I will not 
have you call me anything but Arthur, except before 
people, you know, and then we must be very particular 
indeed ; for, the truth is — there is not much to tell, 
pet, so don't open those large blue eyes of yours . so 
widely — ^but my people — iny mother especially — ^has 
set her heart upon my marrying Flo — ' 

'But, Captain Brandon — Arthur, I mean,' said 
Kathleen, who had turned a little paler at this new 
idea — * you could nqt — she could not — ^if she loved 
your brother, marry you — or — or think of it so soon.' 

' Ot course not ! What a wise little reasoner you 
are ! Soon ! I cannot understand how she, or any 
one else, can think of it at all. But, Kathleen, I 
should not like — I am sure you can understand the 
feeling — to worry my poor mother just now, by tell- 
ing her what would of course quite put an end to all 
her expectations about Florence. And then, dearest, 
it is sweet — is it not ? — to feel that we have such a 
secret between us. I only feel disgusted when there 

VOL. n. 
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comes the necessity of being careful. We lose so 
many moments that would be snch happy ones, if all 
were known — ' 

^ And/ faltered Eathleen, * my time in England 
is so short — more than a fortnight has already passed, 
and there is less than a month remaining — ^I am be- 
ginning to count the days — and it will be so dreary, 
so very dreary, when I am back again at Glaedhnil.' 

Brandon wonld have answered this plaintive ap- 
peal by soothing words and tender promises; but they 
were by this time close to the lofty marble portico of 
the Castle, and more than one pair of curious eyes 
were fixed on Ejithleen's secret-betraying blushes. 

' Talking over the sermon, eh ?' remarked imper- 
tinent Percy, as he walked side by side with Miss 
Delaval up the broad flight of steps that led to the 
entrance-door. * There was one peculiarity about the 
paternal discourse, which struck me very agreeably. 
I was waiting anxiously for the third head — ^you know 
there are always three — ^and it never came. Now I 
never happened — did you, Miss Delaval ? — ^to hear a 
sermon with only two heads before ; and I call it a 
do' and a sell.' 

' And I think that two heads are better than one,' 
laughed Elathleen. 

' An opinion, which, I suppose, you and Arthur 
were discussing on your way from church,' rejoined 
Percy. But to that ingenious supposition Miss De- 
laval made no reply.^ It was the custom at Boyston 
— one that had been instituted by the late Lady Eel- 
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lerby, and persevered in more from reverence to the 
dead than from any^ other cause — that the Sunday 
letters should not be xlelivered till after morning- 
church time. They were laid in readiness for being 
claimed by their respective owners on a marble slab 
in the lofty entrance-hall. As usual, there was a 
rush of eager expectants towards the long row of 
stamped missives, that lay symmetrically arranged in 
their accustomed place. Only Kathleen Pelaval held 
rather sadly back. Her correspondents were so few, 
and she had heard but the day before from Mrs. Bud*' 
dington, whose letters, kind though they had ever 
been, were, after all, only the letters of a friend; and 
Kathleen, when she heard of mothers' letters, and 
saw the love that parents bore their children, often 
longed, with a yearning that was full of unshed tears, 
for the tenderness, the devoted care, that only in close 
blood relationship — ^at least so thought this sensitive, 
untutored girl — can have their being. 

'A letter for Miss Delaval!' This welcome an- 
nouncement, made in aunt Janet's quiet though com- 
manding voice, roused Kathleen from her short self- 
pitying reverie; and holding out her hand for the 
unexpected boon, she saw at once that the direction 
on the envelope was written in an unknown hand. 
So engrossed was she by that simple discovery, that 
she failed to notice the deep interest that was evi- 
dently taken by Lord Dhunagh in her proceedings. 
He noted — if none other who was present did — ^the 
bright eager questioning of the sensitive face, and 
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the flash that mounted to her biow, when the post- 
nuurk of Molhany can^t her eye. She did not open 
her letter then; but the moment that the door of 
her own room was closed npon her> she proceeded, 
without a moment of that unmeaning delay, which 
silly maidens sometimes make preTious to the grati- 
fication of their curiosity, to see from whom her letter 
came* 

The commencement — id est, ' My dear Kathleen' 
— puBiled her not a little ; nor was her wonder alto- 
gether allayed, when, turning to the last page of a 
rather closely-written sheet of note-paper, she read 
^he signature of Major Nugent. 

<My dsar Eathlesk,* so the letter ran, ^yon 
must forgive a gray-headed married man' (the word 
* married' had been eridently scratched over with the 
pen, the which defacement had somewhat clumsily 
been attempted, in its turn, to be erased by a pen- 
knife) — ^you must forgive a gray -headed married 
man, old enough to be your father, and one, too, 
whom you have known so long, for taking the liberty 
of beginning my letter in such a free-and-easy way. 
As your uncle's old friend — to say nothing of being 
his agent — I am about to give my dear Miss Delaval 
a little piece of advice, trusting entirely to her dis- 
cretion in the use she makes of it. It has come to 
my knowledge, that a person who goes by the name 
of Fox — Captain Ommaney Fox, I hear he calls him- 
self — is at present at Boymouth ; and it is against 
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this person — against forming any, even the slightest, 
acquaints^nce with him, that I desire to warn you. 
He is a bad and very dangerous man — one to whom 
it is not safe that you should even permit yourself 
to speak. In the event, therefore, of his endeavour- 
ing to force his companionship or intimacy upon you, 
I entreat of you to repel him by every means in your 
power. Do not let this caution worry or make you 
nervous. The man — although he looks, or rather, 
I should say, used to look, the contrary — is a coward 
to the backbone, the meanest cur that ever did a 
dirty deed for dirty gains ; but in the event of his 
giving you any annoyance, which,* however, I do not 
think likely, you must apply for help to Lord Dhu- 
nagh. It may seem strange to you, that I should 
recommend you to make a confidant of, and accept 
of aid from, a young man, and one whom you know 
but slightly. My reasons, however, for so doing are 
good ; and my faith in Lord Ballinacarrig's son is so 
fixed and entire, that I could confide to him with 
confidence the greatest treasure that I hold on earth. 
For the present, I hope and request that you will 
keep the reception of this warning a secret ; but I 
shall be glad to hear, my dear, that you have laid it 
to heart, and will act according to my advice. "With 
much love from Mrs. Nugent and the children, I re- 
main yours most truly, J. Nugent.' 

Save and except the pleasure which it gave her 

■ 

to receive so great a mark of interest and regard 
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from one whose friendship she valued so highly 
as she did that of Major Nugent, Kathleen did not 
feel greatly moyed by the contents of this letter. 
The warning to keep Captain Fox at arm's length 
brought a smile to her lips. Of course if such a 
man (for Kathleen had from the first discovered a 
latent vulgarity beneath the man's imposing exte- 
rior) were to endeavour- to force himself upon her 
notice, she would show him unmistakably, that in 
doing so he had made an unwarrantable mistake. It 
was a little surprising, certainly, that Major Nugent 
should have written so much, and seemed so very 
anxious about what appeared to Kdthleen so very 
trifling a matter; and perhaps, had her mind and 
thoughts been free to dwell upon such a compara- 
tively unimportant subject, the mystery, by which at 
present she felt so little interested, would have as- 
sumed in her mind's eye more imposing proportions. 
With her thoughts full of Arthur, and the sweet 
secret of her love, there was 510 room in her breast 
for other interests and less heart-stirring reflections. 
Major Nugent had been very good to her — so good, 
that Kathleen's gratitude and her sense of h^s great 
kindness were very warm within her ; but she would 
not, could not, waste the time in thinking of that 
atupid Captain Fox, which was so far more pleasantly 
employed in thinking over Arthur's — her own Ar- 
thur's — looks, and words, and smiles. So Kathleen 
put away the letter in her desk, intending to answer 
it next day. And in the mean time she smoothed 
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the glossy braids of her dark hair, and strove to look 
her besty before proceeding to meet the searching 
eyes of her lover at the mid-day meal, for which the 
sounding gong had just summoned her, and all at 
Boyston, to attend. 



CHAPTER m. 

' L'^e n'a pas de secret que la condoite ne r^v^le.' 

Till 4he Tuesday following, on the evening of 
which day the famous concert was to take place, 
nothing remarkable occurred at Boyston. Lord Bal- 
linacarrig, who, for private motives of his own, was 
paying a much longer visit at his father-in-law's 
house than it was his habit to do, had announced, 
a good deal to the surprise of his family, that he 
would be present at the townhall on the occasion of 
the expected rich musical treat. 

* I don't see how you can show your face to Lady 
A — ,' his wife had said. * After your excuse to her, 
that you were called away by business, it looks terri- 
bly bad your having been here all this time.' 

' Lady A — is well used to things looking Jerri- 
bly bad,' was Lord Bal's dry rejoinder. * Both her 
daughters must have accustomed her to that view, 
long ago. Laura looked as yellow as. a crow's foot, 
the last time I saw her — ' 

* As yellow as the crow's feet under Henrietta's 
eyes,' put in Percy good-naturedly ; at which feeble 
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joke the rest of the party laughed ; and then they 
(for Monday was a thoroughly rainy day, and most 
of the gentlemen were prisoners in the house) began 
to discuss matters of more general interest. 

Kathleen, seated at a distant table, was colour- 
ing a sketch of the ruins, that she had taken about 
a week before ; and Arthur Brandon — ^who, but for 
his dislike to leave Kathleen in the same room with 
Lord Dhunaghy would have gone out for what he 
called a ' stretch' — ^was walking to and fro between 
the fireplace and the window, near which Kathleen 
was occupied with her painting, and ever and anon 
stopping near her chair, with the ostensible object 
of examining her progress. 

More than once he had 'spoken to her, but in so 
low a tone, that the purport of his words had reached 
no ears, save hers to whom they were addressed ; but 
Lord Dhunagh, from his position in an arm-chair 
that faced the painting-table, noticed the blushing 
cheek, and the pretty head, turned a little on one 
side — ^innocent dissembler that she was! — ^in order' 
to seem as though she were balancing in her mind 
the weight of her lover's criticism. 

Lord Dhunagh's love for Kathleen was of that 
deep, enduring kind, that is not to be washed away 
or lessened by the tide, however strong, of violent or 
evil passions. His jealousy of Arthur Brandon was 
intense ; and moreover, although he could not deny 
that his cousin possessed some winning and estim- 
able qualities, he was far from deeming him worthy 
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of the prize which he had won. Bat, for all that the 
dark passion of envy^ in its intensest form, snrged 
through his brain, and almost made him hate the 
man whom Kathleen loved, she was not one whit 
less dear to him. * Hair,' so says the worldly-wise 
Frenchman, ^c'est aimer encore;' but there was no 
speck or particle of the hatred, that is akin to love, 
in Dhunagh's feelings towards Kathleen ; one reason 
for which fact was, that he foresaw for her so sorely 
sad a future — so much of danger and distress before 
the coming of the day, if it should ever come, of joy 
and rest. 

But if, amongst those who, whilst the rain was 
pelting against the windows, and the wind was whist- 
ling loud outside, were seated round that bright wood 
fire, there breathed one, who, though clearly seeing 
what was going on, could yet love, with a love incap- 
able of change, the fair stranger within their gates, 
there was another, who, as clear-sighted and quick- 
witted as he, felt only hate and jealousy in her heart 
towards Kathleen Delaval. It must have already be- 
come apparent, that Mabel Boyston was a spoilt child; 
and moreover, the reader must by this time be well 
aware, that any interference with the prescriptive 
rights which she had so long, to a certain degree, 
exercised over her three cousins, was looked upon by 
her in the light of an unpardonable offence against 
all that was just and proper. Of the three men whom 
she had grown to regard as her natural property, the 
one whom Mabel Boyston believed herself to care 
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ihe least for was Ulick.O'Mooie. And, seeing that 
she instinctiTely felt (although eren to herself tor- 
tures wonld hardly have wrong from her that so it 
was) a something like conyictiony that he was the 
only one of the three who would erer care to make her 
his wife, — there was a trust in her wild cousin Ulick's 
affection (unsentimental though he was), which was 
different from anything she was conscious of feeling 
towards the others. To have made a conquest of the 
impassible Dhunagh — to have a chance, ever so re- 
mote, of being one day a countess — ^would hare placed 
Mabel on the highest pinnacle of bliss. There are 
women, ay, and good ones too — women who in other 
matters are not wanting in the delicacy which is one 
of the best attributes of their sex — ^who would almost 
sell their souls, and who would certainly* barter their 
bodies, to be peeresses ; and of this number was 
Mabel Boyston. She had no love in her heart for 
the man, by whom, as she could not but feel, she 
was treated as a pretty, wilful child. His face and 
person too, which would have pleased some women, 
by reason, not of their comeliness, but of a certain 
power and dignity, mingled with a tender grace, in 
his manner, towards the weak, had no charm for 
Mabel Boyston ; but yet, shame to her womanhood 
that so it should be, she would, without loving him, 
have gladly^ thankfully accepted him as her husband, 
for the simple reason, that, as his wife, she would be 
styled ^ milady,' and take her place amongst the great 
ones of the earth. As regards her feelings towards 
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Arthnr Brandon, it would be difficult to form any 
just analysis. There had been moments when she 
had been very far from proof against the glamour of 
his tonguey and the charm of his highly -polished 
bearing. Mabel was, for a girl of eighteen, who has 
been bom and raised in the country, singularly alive 
to the fascination which hangs about a man who is 
known to be a successful roue. She was not a fool ; 
and therefore would never have been guilty of the 
sillmess, of openly professing that she much preferred 
An admirer who was what is called wicked and dan- 
gerous, to a good safe man, who would be likely to 
keep his marriage vows, and live cleanly^ as a gentle- 
man should. It was this predilection for roues which, 
more than any other cause, lay at the bottom of 
Mabel's fancy — for, except at occasional bursts, it 
was little more — for Arthur Brandon. 

But, however much, and in what manner distri- 
buted amongst the three gentlemen, might be the 
sum-total of Mabel Boyston's liking, the fact of her 
anger against and jealousy of Kathleen were to her- 
self as patent ef they were unpleasant. That she 
entertained no feelings of affection towards her aunt's 
young friend and protegee, was quite patent to the 
object of her dislike and envy. After the scene on 
board the Water Witch, Mabel took less pains even 
than she had done before to conceal from Kathleen 
the animosity she felt towards her ; and in this case 
also, the preoccupatipn of the Irish maiden's own 
heart and mind prevented her from greatly dwelling 
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on that which^ at other and less exciting times^ would 
have sorely grieved her. 

The only other person of MabeFs acquaintance^ 
who entertained any suspicion that all was not with 
the parson's daughter as it should be, was her aunt 
Janet ; but even she, deceived by her love for pretty, 
wilful May — a love which made her strangely blind 
to that young lady's faults and failings — did not 
fathom, by a hundredth part of the plumb-line, the 
depth of the angry passionate sea, on the billows of 
which poor Mabel was tossed and tumbled like a 
reed. She was not by nature an exceptionally artful 
young woman ; but something that was near akin to 
the prickings of conscience warned her, that should 
aunt Janet discover how thoroughly unamiable were 
at that time the feelings of her adopted child, she 
(her high-principled godmother, that is to say) would 
never feel quite the same towards the child of her 
a£fections again. As for the men, who at that period 
formed part of old Lord Kellerby's family, they, one 
and all, were little likely to be much alive to Miss 
Mabel's likes and dislikes, her wounded vanities, and 
her, in consequence, very womanly displeasure. It 
rarely happens, that the nobler sex are either prompt 
to perceive or quick to understand the lesser motives 
by which the conduct of women is so often actuated. 
It is well for them — ^well for many of those, of whom 
some weak mortals think that they are but little lower 
than the angels — that by one Eye alone can the hid- 
den secrets of the heart be read ; by one Ear alone 
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its unspoken aspirations listened to. And thus it 
was, that — thanks partly to the ubiquity of mental 
vision with which mankind is blessed or cursed— 
none of the thousand little ways, by which Mabel's 
aversion to the rival beauty were made apparent, had 
been, as yet (with one or two exceptions) noticed by 
her kinsmen. That the time would hardly fail to 
arrive, when one, at least, of those same kinsmen 
would see more clearly how matters stood, there 
could be little doubt. In the mean while, taking into 
account the rapid growth of human passions — to say 
nothing of the field for their display, which the ap- 
proaching gala night would a£ford — ^I leave it to the 
reader's sagacity to decide, whether the time fated to 
elapse previous to the eclaircissement, to which I have 
just alluded, was likely to be short or long. 



CHAPTER IV. 

* V^as mir f ehlt ? Mir fehlt ja AUes ; 
Bin so ganz yerlaesen hier.' 

' Don't shut the shutters yet, Maggie. It is very 
dismal and stormy, I know, outside; but somehow 
the inside of the house seems almost more weird and 
eerie after the out is seen no longer ; and then the 
evenings close in so much earlier now, and it is such 
dreary work watching and waiting for the morning.' 

The evening that appeared so long and dreary to 
patient, lonely Mrs. Buddington, was the same (the 
14th of September 186 — ) that had been passed in 
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wind and storm — in anguish and in prayer — on 
board the doomed yacht Water Witch^ by the absent, 
yearned -for Kathleen. It had been, on desolate 
Longh Annagh, a day — even in that land of storms 
— ^to be set apart and remembered. Never, within 
the memory of living man or woman, had the gale 
blown so fiercely, or with such continuous force — 
never had such thunder pealed from rock to rock, 
bounding from hollow mountain caverns, whilst the 
dazzling Ughtning shone in momentary flashes on 
the 'rifts and precipices gray,' that marked the 
heights around the storm -tossed loch — never, at 
least, so thought the lonely woman, who, as long as 
daylight lasted, sat at the latticed window of her 
cottage, watching the ribbon - like streams, which, 
milk-white with foamj tore down the narrow water 
channels, that, from three thousand feet of almost 
perpendicular height, the ceaseless action of the tor- 
rents had worn in the rugged mountain's sides. Ever 
and anon, at intervals sometimes of not more than 
a few minutes' duration, the waves of the lake, lashed 
by the action of the wind into those of a miniature 
sea, seemed, as it were, to be caught up, spirit-wise, 
into the air; and then, a driving mass of spray, boil- 
ing up towards the mountain tops, and impelled for- 
wards with the rapidity of an express train at fullest 
speed, struck the bystanders, gazing on the strange 
phenomenon, as one of the grandest of Nature's mar- 
vellous works. 

' Hech, but it's not wise-like to be standing there. 
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Inking out at the big tea-kettle yonder/ Maggie said, 
when she came, as nsnal, in the gloaming to shnt the 
shutters. ' I'll draw the curtains close, and put some 
more turf on the fire. To my sartin knowledge, 
mem, yeVe been twa hours at that same windy; and 
I'd just like, so I wud, to ken what ye'll be fat for the 
morrow.' 

' Not much, I daresay, Maggie,' said the weary- 
spirited lady ; and then it was that she begged her 
faithful attendant to delay, for a little while, the duty 
of closing the shutters for the night. 

* Ye maun just hae it yer ain way,' said Maggie, 
who, being accustomed to have her own way, grum- 

« 

bled a little (after the fashion of the generality of the 
world), when any one ventured to interfere with her 
prerogative; *and de'il's in me,' she muttered, *if 
it matters mickle whether they're made fast at all. 
The country's bad eneuch — ay, and the people too 
— for wickedness ; but they'll be a lang while afore 
they'll be that clever as to put a boat upon Loch 
Annagh ; an' till then we're safe fra' the puir dauted 
critters, wi' their priests and their masses, their holy 
virgins and their — ^but — ^hech, sirs ! wha may that 
be ? Hoot, mem, did na ye hear a noise ? It canna be 
anybody but Donald whatever, and I'm nae that feered 
but what I can just gang an' see what's doing out 
yonder on the land.' 

She walked briskly away, after this simple boast, 
and opening the house-door, which faced eastward — 
a needful precaution, where the prevailing winds are 
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south and west — she recognised, above the howKng of 
the wind, as it swept along the narrow valley, the 
shont of her stalwart brother-in-law, honest Donald 
M'Bean. 

Mrs. Baddington had paid little or no attention 
to Maggie Galder's hurried exclstmation, regarding 
the probable appearance — late as it was in the day 
— of the only human being by whom the solitude 
of Glaedhuil was ever known to be invaded. Her 
thoughts had flown back, as on the spirit-wings of 
the sweeping wind, to a night— just such a night as 
the one that was about to close on them now — and 
to a scene therein enacted, which, thrust its deadly 
rankling firmly from her though she might, would, 
in spite of all her efforts, at certain seasons, haunt 
and trouble her. There are times when the very air 
seems charged with the electricity of bygone memo- 
ries, with farewells to the dying, and with thoughts 
of bygone wishes wild and vain,, that have been long 
laid to rest in the yawning caverns of the past. In 
some conditions of the mind it requires so small an 
effort to light up the lamps, to dress the actors, and 
to conjure up the mise en scene in which the unhappy 
dreamer perhaps played once so tragic and so pitiful 
a part : a whistle of the wind, as it sings its mourn- 
ful ditty through an ill-fitting window-frame — the 
scent of a dead leaf or a fading autumn flower may 
touch the chords of memory — and so the play, ghost- 
like and terrible, begins. 

The pale-faced woman, with hei; features, as usu&l, 
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more than half concealed by the handkerchief she al- 
ways wore about her eyes and forehead^ still sat by 
the casement, gazing out ^pon the storm, and think- 
ing on a thousand melancholy things, when Maggie 
Galder, whose conversation with her sister's husband 
had lasted about ten minutes, reentered the little 
sitting-room. 

'Please, mem,' she said, 'here's Donald wanting 
to hae a word wi' ye. I just tell't him it was nae 
the proper time to be fashing leddies wi' his havers ; 
but a wilful mon maun hae his way ; sae may be ye'd 
better — ' 

' That will do,' interrupted Mrs. Buddington, who 
sometimes — much-enduring woman though she was 
— ^betrayed a little lack of patience at the old ser- 
vant's prosiness; 'that will do, Maggie; the hour 
does not matter. You can tell M'Bean that he may 
come in.' Whereupon, Donald, after careftilly wiping 
his thick shoes upon the mat, entered the lady's pre- 
sence. 

' What is it, Donald ?' the latter asked kindly ; 
and then added, for she was one of the real gentle- 
women of the earth, ' Do not stand ; take a chair — 
a comfortable one ;' and she rose up to do the honours 
to her humble guest. ' You can rest a little here ; 
and then Maggie will find a little supper for you with 
herseK.' 

It was no easy matter — ^for Donald was one of the 
old school — to persuade the big broad-chested Low- 
lander to seat himself on the low easy-chair offered 

VOL. n. D 
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to him by that graceful high-bom-looking lady. One 
man may lead a horse to water, but a dozen cannot 
make him drink ; and it was not till Maggie, grow- 
ing quite cross at his obstinacy, told him in a loud 
whisper, that she wondered how he could be ' that 
fulish,' that he at last made up his mind to accept 
the civility which was being so hospitably pressed 
upon him. 

'It is a wretched evening for you to be out so 
late, Donald,' began Mrs. Buddington ; * and, besides, 
the times are not so quiet that it is safe for you — ^I 
mean, for any strangers and heretics — ^to be abroad 
alone upon the mountains.' 

M'Bean smiled pleasantly. 

' It's nae use, mem, being afeerd of them what- 
ever. If them lads are set upon doing you a mis- 
chief, why, they'll do it ; and no mon, it's my think- 
ing, can hinder them. But it's nae aboon that, I 
was wanting to speak, but aboon the repairs that's 
wanting for the dairy roof. There's a fellow called 
Thady Noran has got a fine stick of drift-timber that 
he bought cheap ; and he'd like to sell it, he tells 
me ; but it maun be taken at oust, he says, for fear,' 
and Donald smiled grimly at the ideas his words 
called up, — *for fear the priest would be a'top of him 
to get it.' 

. ' But surely, Donald, the priest wouldn't do any- 
thing unjust to the poor man about his property ?' 

* 'Deed, ma'am, I couldn't say myself what he 
might do,' rejoined the cautious Scotchman. * I just 
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tell ye what the young mon said ; and it appears that 
the priest — Father Tom, he calls him — has heen 
looking out for drift-timber to get cheap for his own 
house ; and the boy expects his reverence would be 
for taking it from him at less than half its worth.' 

After a little longer discussion on the subject — a 
discussion which ended in permission being given to 
Donald M'Bean to make any bargain he chose about 
the wood in question — ^the Lowland Scotchman sat 
twirling his^humbs, and growing very red in the face, 
under the difficulty — at least, so thought the lady of 
the house — of making his exit gracefully. At last he 
said hesitatingly, and with an evident consciousness 
that the revelation he was about to make would not 
be mthont some nnpleasant effect upon his com- 
panion : 

'There's a talk in the country — but, maybe, it 
isn't true, after all — that his lordship's taken vera ill 
in Lunnon. It was the Major — so the mon I heered 
it from says — as told the Keverend Mr. Symes about 
it; and forbye that — ' 

* But, Donald, who is ill ? You say his lordship ; 
surely, surely it cannot be Lord Rossferry ?' 

* 'Deed, an' it is, mem. It's a pleurisy, or some- 
thing of the kind, ye ken ; and maybe, seeing he's 
such a hearty gentleman, that he'll get over it ; but 
he's ill eneuch noo, by all accounts whatever.' 

Mrs. Buddington made no response to this de- 
sponding view of the matter. With her head once 
more resting on her hand, she sat as though wrapped 
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in thought, not even heeding the departure of Donald 
M'Bean, who, at the instigation of Maggie, quietly 
made his way out of the room. After the lapse of a 
few minutes, however, she rose hastily, and, ring- 
ing thtf bell, anxiously inquired whether Donald was 
gone ; and, on Maggie Galder*s replying in the nega- 
tive, Mrs. Buddington seated herself at her desk, 
and with rapid fingers penned a short letter to Lord 
Bossferry's trusted friend and agent. 

' Donald will take the note himself, at the first 
morning light,' she said, ' to Mulhany. He must 
wait for an answer, and bring it here, without loss of 
time, to me.' 

The behests of the lady — as, indeed, were all those 
which the lady of Glaedhuil imposed — ^were promptly 
obeyed by her messenger. Long before the Septem- 
ber twilight had begun to wane, the reply of Major 
Nugent was placed in Mrs. Buddington's hands ; and 
the latter read, with a quickly -beating heart, that 
Lord Bossferry had been suffering greatly from an 
attack of bronchitis ; but that the accounts were 
favourable, and the doctors had recommended him 
to try the air of Cherrington, as being that most 
likely to suit the nature of his complaint. 

Cherrington, a pretty western watering-place, was 
little more than six miles west of Boymouth; and Mrs. 
Buddington, as she read the words, trembled as she 
reflected on the probabilities that, sooner or later. Lord 
Bossferry would fall in with his sister's child, her 
own beautiful Kathleen Delaval. Not for nothing, 
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the poor anxious woman told herself, had the spirit- 
voices of the winds spoken to her in prophetic tones 
of the evil that was nigh at hand, even at the door ! 



CHAPTER V. 

* La liberty, conTiye aimable, 

Met les denz coudes snr la table.' 

Voltaire. 

' In beautiful voice, is she not ? I am only so 
sorry my friend Lady Silliman is not here to hear 
her. She would have come, only dear Sir Geoflfry is 
suffering so from gout. I must write and tell her 
what a treat she has lost. Captain Fox says that he 
never heard Mademoiselle D — in finer voice.' 

The encore of the great song of the evening was 
just over, and the walls of the concert-room were still 
echoing with loud and enthusiastic plaudits, when 
Miss Bigden, almost crushing poor little Mrs. de 
Beauvoir Higgins in her eagerness to make herself 
heard, gave utterance to these loudly-spoken words. 

Now it chanced that the gentleman thus alluded 
to, finding himself at liberty to put in execution a 
project which he had long meditated, but had never 
hitherto succeeded in efiecting, took it into his head 
to make some irrelevant reniark to the young lady, 
behind whose graceful shoulders — the said shoulders 
being covered with a light and fancifully-hued opera- 
cloak — ^he found himself seated. 

* I hope you have enjoyed the singing, Miss Dela- 
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val/ he said msinnatingly. * In zny opinion^ 
has outdone herself. I conclude/ he added, finding 
that Kathleen did not seem inclined to take any 
notice of his advances, ' that in Ireland you have 
had very few chances of hearing such music as this. 
I think I have heard that you have lived entirely 
in the west ; and knowing; as I do, a little of that 
country, I can quite understand that all this kind 
of thing must seem to you like entering into a new 
world.' 

At the first sound of the soi-disant Captain's 
voice, Kathleen — though she was anything but a 
pugnacious character — ^had begun to put herself in 
battie array. Had ehe'received no warning from her 
dear friend Major Nugent to keep Miss Bigden's 
innamorato at a distance, Kathleen's innate good 
taste would have caused her to shrink from and 
repel the forward notice of the man who sat behind 
her chair. What business had he to address her? 
He was no chosen acquaintance, to whom she had 
given the right to ask her questions, and to pry into 
the antecedents of her life ; on the contrary, to the 
best of her recollection. Captain Fox had never been 
even 'regularly introduced' to her ; so that Miss Dela- 
val — taking shelter behind the SBgis of conventional 
rules — conceived that she had a perfect right to 
follow her own inclinations, the which inclinations 
decidedly led her to snub without stint (but mainly 
by her silence) the individual who had fallen under 
her displeasure. But, albeit so minded^ the demoi- 
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selle — who had endured none of the case-harden- 
ing, which the being exposed to the furnace heat of 
the world is so powerful to effect — did not feel par- 
ticularly comfortable in the position in which she 
found herself. On the nape of her delicate neck» 
the warm heavy breath of Miss Bigden's middle- 
aged, well-preserved wooer strayed, with, to her, 
anything but pleasant dallying ; and intensely re- 
lieved was she, on more accounts than one, when 
Arthur Brandon, leaving the seat between Lady 
Henrietta Lorton and her mother, which he had 
hitherto occupied, came, with that indolent, high- 
bred look of Jbis, which Kathleen was so silly as 
to admire, towards her, and, holdiijig out his hand, 
gave a message to her from the Marchioness. 

Would not Miss Delaval — such was the purport 
of Lady Amersham's request — ^think that she might 
be more comfortably situated in the place just va- 
cated by Captain Brandon ? 

* You can ask her to come, you know ; they seem 
so crowded there ; and the man behind seems to be 
boring her.' 

So spoke the great lady of the county ; and Ar- 
thur Brandon — with the usual inaptness of his sex 
to see the dessovs des cartes, when the said cards are 
in a woman's hand — departed, without entertaining 
the slightest suspicion of the real object of his errand, 
to do the lady's bidding. 

But for the unwelcome proximity of pushing 
Captain Fox, Kathleen would have thought twice 
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before she accepted the offer made to her throngh 
the agency of her lover. Though not inconveniently 
troubled with a sense of her own inferiority, she 
nevertheless did feel something approaching to awe 
of that wondroQS woman, in the glittering gauds, 
looking so superior down npon the vessels of inferior 
clay, that stood and sat around her. 

' Shall I go ? Do you think I had better ?' she 
said, in a tone of pretty meek appeal to Arthur. 
Ton see, she had already begun to feel that hap- 
piness in obedience to the one beloved, which is so 
characteristic of a woman's passionate tenderness. 
' Shall I go ? Would not Lady Ballinacarrig think 
it odd ?' 

' 0, I will settle that,' he answered. For, if 
the truth must be told, he was weak — and — for all 
that he really was a gentleman — ^low- toned enough 
in character to be rather pleased at the idea of hu 
Kathleen being noticed by such a queen of rank and 
fashion as my Lady Amersham. ^ I will settle it 
with Lady BaL' 

And so he did. And in another moment Kath- 
leen, blushing beautifully under the shining coronal 
of dark-brown hair that bound her sfnall regal-look- 
ing head, was being amiably patronised (a fact which 
she did not realise) by Lady Amersham ; while the 
daughters of that haughty lady contented themselves 
with superciliously staring at the unknown beauty ; 
a proceeding which likewise — ^for Ii[Atlileen had not 
much attention to spare from that which she was 
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bestowing upon her lover — entirely escaped her 
notice. 

As Arthur Brandon stood in front of her, talking 
in the light pleasant way which showed him to be 
quite at home with those imposing-looking people, 
Kathleen felt very proud of belonging to one so 
handsome, so admired, and so fascinating. Sup- 
ported by his presence, and by the inward conscious- 
ness that she was far more to him thaxi could be, 
not only any woman there present, but any woman 
in the known world, she ceased to feel anything 
approaching to undue diffidence, and talked and 
laughed in the light-hearted playful fashion that 
constituted one of her most attractive charms. 

Amongst other topics of conversation, selected 
by Lady Amersham, and followed up pleasantly by 
Arthur, were the extraordinary appearance of Miss 
Bigden, and the peculiarly-striking looks of her male 
companion. 

' They are going to be made one, I believe,' said 
Captain. Brandon ; ' atJeast, the lady announced the 
fact of their engagement a few days ago at Castle 
Roy.' 

* With maiden blushes, I hope, and all that sort 
of thing,' sneered her ladyship, whose lorgnette was 
at her eyes, and who was really amused, not only by 
the personal appearance and dress of the bride elect, 
but by her own original little sally. * My gracious !* 
gazing at poor Corinne through the magnifying me- 
dium (as if such an aid were necessary !) ; * what a 
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woman it is ! Now what can a man do such a thing 
as that for ! Has she five thousand a year^ or any- 
thing of that kind ?' 

^ I &ncy, not. Bnt^ Lady Amersham^ yon are 
terribly severe upon mankind in general. Do yon 
believe that there never can occur an instance of dis- 
interested attachment ?' 

' Not often, and certainly not in this case. The 
man^ besides, looks so much more like other people 
than she does ; really quite presentable. I wonder 
who he is? 0, by the bye. Miss Denham' (Lady 
Amersham never could remember the names of new 
people), ' I think I saw you talking to him ; perhaps 
you can tell us something about these wonderful 
creatures.' 

'Indeed — no — at least not much besides their 
names. Hers is — ' 

But before Kathleen could make any way in dis- 
closing as much as she knew of the wonderful in- 
dividuals in question, she was stopped short by her 
capricious questioner. 

* Thank you very much,' she said ; * but we will 
not mind your friends' names just now ; they will be 
coming in to sing again directly, and I want to talk 
to you about my play. You see' (with a ponderous 
attempt at playfulness), ^your excuse about going 
away was — only an excuse ; and that being so, I am 
sure you will not persevere in your refusal to oblige 
me. We have decided on having the same piece ; so 
that you will have no trouble in learning your part ; 
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* 

and any expense you may be pnt to, I shall of coarse 
be most willing to discharge.' 

And having so said, the noble Marchioness 
smiled insinuatingly in the face of her young ac- 
quaintance ; feeling, I believe, no shadow of doubt 
of the fact, that Miss Delaval would be only too 
happy to obey the behests of her patroness. But 
in this she was grievously mistaken. Even had 
Kathleen not been strengthened in her resolve to 
play the private actress no ^more, by a letter in- 
dorsing her decision from Glaedhuil, she so deeply 
felt and resented the tone of command and of in- 
solent patronage adopted by Lady Amersham, that 
to yield would have been impossible. Bising from 
her place, between the gorgeous purple satin of the 
elder lady, and the voluminous bright-pink skirts of 
the younger, she, though her heart beat terribly 
fast, said, with a dignity that well became her fair 
youthful face : 

' I am very sorry, I must ask you to excuse me. 
Mimmie, my friend in Ireland, does not wish me to 
act any more ; she wrote me, that she did not, only 
last week;' and Kathleen, with rather a haughty 
little bow, was moving away, when a remark from 
Lady Amersham arrested her steps. 

^ As you please,* said the noble lady, with such a 
sneer as only noble ladies of her happily rare class 
can perpetrate,—* as you please ; have it your own 
way ; it signifies very little to me. If you don't 
choose to act, I know plenty of legitimate girls that 
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will ;* and with a snort, and a toss of her diamond 
aigrette, her ladyship turned away, and hegan an 
animated conversation with a gentleman, who — al- 
beit he had heard and inwardly resented the cmel 
low-bred speech — ^had not the courage to betray the 
indignation that he felt. 

Hot tears of wounded pride and feeling rose to 
Kathleen's eyes, as she took the arm — in her 
agitation, she scarcely knew whose it was — that 
was offered to her by Arthur Brandon ; who, furious 
against the woman that had thus dared wantonly 
to insult a pure -hearted unoffending girl, would 
at that moment willingly have given a year of life 
to have punished the offender as she deserved. If 
that big, blustering, insolent stain upon her sex had 
only been a man ! he said to himself, as he felt 
Kathleen's little hand tremble against his coat- 
sleeve ; and then he whispered to her, as he replaced 
the poor child on the seat from which he had been 
instrumental in enticing her : 

' Don't mind, my darling ! She is a brute, and 
Knew not, I am sure, what she said. By heaven !' 
he added, in his deep passionate voice, * I believe 
the woman drinks !' and then the expression of strong 
disgust which passed over his handsome face made 
Kathleen smile. 

In good sooth, and very fortunately, she could 
form but a vague conception of the meaning of the 
ugly word which Lady Amersham, furious at her dis- 
appointment, had made use of. That she, Kathleen, 
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had been insulted, the tone and manner of her grandi- 
loquent foe were quite sufficient, barring words, to 
prove ; but so little had the true sense of that gross 
insult entered into her brain, that she could already 
be tickled with the notion called up by her lover's 
words — the notion, that is, of so very fine a lady 
being in the habit of ' taking her liquor' freely. 

But the hdpe, bom of that sunny smile, that the 
weapon had only gone skin-deep, would not have 
been alone sufficient to smooth the angry brow, and 
check the bitter retort, with which Captain Brandon 
was preparing to retaliate on that unfeminine and 
overbearing woman. As he turned away from Kath- 
leen, he perceived that the task had fallen to an 
abler tongue than his ; for Lord Dhunagh, who had 
also been within earshot of the terrible words that 
had brought the crimson flush to Kathleen's cheek, 
and tears of injured pride to her dark eyes, w&s, in 
his cool decisive way, avenging her. What were the 
words that passed between her champion and that 
hard Belgravian matron, Lina never knew; but the 
next day a note, bearing on its seal the impression 
of a marchioness's coronet, reached her by the post, 
and that note contained, in a few words, an ample 
apology to Miss Delaval for the insult that the writer 
had offered to the unoffending girl. 

The terms in which the amende was couched 
were so very abject, that Kathleen, when she showed 
the note to Arthur Brandon, said, in her pretty pity- 
ing way, 
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* Poor thing ! I did not wish her to say all this. 
0^ Arthur, I am so sorry !' 

To which expression of his sweetheart's regret, I 
am distressed to say, that instead of sympathising 
with the feeling, Captain Brandon used a word quoad 
the lady in question which it would he hardly well for 
me to put down in hlack and white. He, of course, 
incontinently apologised to his ladye-loTe for thi[s act 
of indiscretion ; and I think I need not say, that Kath* 
leen, witliout much ado, then and there forgave him. 



CHAPTEK VI. 

* The thought hangs like a cold and slimy snail 
On the rich rose of love : shake it away !' 

The interest felt by Dr. Grofton in Miss Bigden's 
affairs had grown to be ahnost morbid in its charac- 
ter ; but his wife, like the wise woman that she was, 
still advised him to beware. 

* You can feel your way, my dear, you know,* she 
said ; ' and as ydu see how the land lies, you can 
either go on or hold back. Che va' piano va sano,^ 
wound up the Vicar's lady ; adding — a remark which 
really had some show of truth in it — that the Cap- 
tain, with his grand air and 'Lord-Anglesea' hat, 
could hardly, even in his stormy boyhood, have been 
a vulgkr pickpocket. 

With the best intentions of following the, advice 
of his wife. Dr. Crofton found, when the moment for 
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action drew near, that, as is frequent in such cases, 
the circumstances by which he intended to be guided 
went for nothing ; and that Impulse, which certainly 
ought not to have had much to do with the proceed- 
ings of an elderly Ghurch-of-England divine, ran, as 
it were, away with his discretion, causing him, in a 
way, which, fortunately, he did not see much reason 
afterwards to regret, to speak unadvisedly with his 
tongue. 

After the abrupt departure of Miss Delaval from 
her seat, the gallant Captain, without betraying any 
outward signs of his discomfiture, got up to stretch 
his legs ; and then it was that Dr. Crofton, chancing 
to cast his eye that way, came forward to the front. 

*A crowded house,' he said, addressing himself 
to the Captain, who, with the ladies under his charge, 
was standing erect, dignified and courteous. ^ I don't 
know that I have ever seen a public building better 
filled.' And as he said the words, he fixed a search- 
ing glance upon the handsome debonair features of 
the man, whom he suspected of being so far away 
other than he seemed. 

* Nor I,' was the response ; and as Captain Om- 
maney Fox spoke, he cast his eye over the Hall, 
as though to scan its capabilities, and take in the 
amount of the hundreds of human beings, whose 
united breaths by no means tended to improve the 
condition of the atmosphere. ^ The house is filled, 
certainly. It is a pity that the ventilation is so bad. 
We could bear a few windows open very well ; and 
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and I am sure' (gallantly) ^ that some of the ladies' 
(for Miss Bigden, to say nothing of her friend, was 
fanning herself violently) * are of my opinion.* 

^ And the hreath of man, they say, is poisonous 
to his fellows/ continued the clergyman, who rather 
went in — ^in a mild way — for science. ' By the way,' 
he continued, urged on, by an impulse which he was 
never able to explain, to plunge at once into the 
arcanum of the subject, ' I think that I had once the 
pleasure of seeing you — ^a good many years ago it 
is now' — and this time the speaker fixed on the wart 
on his adversary's forehead ,as his point de mire — 
' but I remember it perfectly ; it was at St. James's 
Hall, and that Boanerges fellow, Thomas C. Lo- 
throp, from the United States, was holding forth on 
some New World subject or other. I had a friend 
with me, and there was a row, for he was very near 
losing a watch, and — ' 

He was interrupted by a sudden exclamation 
from his victim, whose countenance — in the opinion 
of those who were in the secret of what was going 
on — bore evident proofs that the ordeal through 
which he was passing was far from being an agree- 
able one. Before Dr. Crofton had said half his say, 
Captain Fox's white cambric pocket-handkerchief 
was applied vigorously to his nose, and, in Dr. Crof- 
ton's opinion, the victory was won. 

' I beg your pardon,' the harassed man said hur- 
riedly, * for interrupting you, but the heat — I am 
unfortunately subject to haemorrhage, and the close- 
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ness of the room has brought on an attack of the old 
complaint. If you will excuse me, I will step out 
for a moment, and try the effect of fresh air.' 

* And a cold key down your back/ put in Miss 
Rigden anxiously; but it is doubtful whether the 
tender words reached the sufferer's ear, so expedi- 
tiously did he make his escape from the scene of his 
discomiSture. 

The next minute, under cover of a crashing taran- 
telle, performed by a fair young lady in pi^k, with 
thin arms, and no beauty to speak of, Dr. Crofton 
talked over the matter with his wife. 

*I told you I was right,' he said triumphantly. 
^ You saw, and I am certain that Lord Ballinacarrig 
did so too, that the fellow couldn't stand my remarks. 
His conscience, or whatever he has got instead of it, 
pricked him directly I mentioned St. James's Hall ; 
and when it came to the watch — * 

' He was reduced to the old trick of pretending 
that his nose bled. I wonder he did not try some 
newer device than that.' 

* Perhaps he would, if he had had time ; but you 
see' (a little vaingloriously) ' that I took the scoundrel 
so aback. I wonder, now, what that man's private 
history really is. He is no common scoundrel, I 
should say.' 

^ All scoundrels are common, I think,' said his 
wife sententiously ; 'at. least, there is nothing un- 
common in being a scoundrel.' And then they began 
once more to listen to the niusic. 

VOL. n. E 
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When the concert was over — ^rather to the sur- 
prise of Dr. Crofton and his wife. Captain Fox was 
again to be seen by the side of his ' intended/ whis- 
pering — as we are bound to believe — * soft nonsense* 
in her ear. It was tolerably clear to the clergyman^ 
who watched the man's moyements closely, that Cap- 
tain Ommaney Fox (alias * Mr. Thomas Crawshay'), 
when the time for departure came, contrived, with 
some exercise of his ingenuity, so to arrange the 
period of his exit, as to prevent the annoyance to 
himself of falling in with the gentleman whose re- 
miniscences of a certain night, which it very much 
suited his (the Captain's) book to forget, were so 
inconveniently distinct. 

* He thinks he won't hear anything more of the 
business,' Dr. Crofton remarked to Lord Ballinacar- 
rig, when, half an hour later, he and that jovial gentle- 
man were seated side by side at the well-arranged, 
luxurious supper-table to which the elite of the neigh- 
bourhood were, by the gallant youth thereof, invited. 
^ He thinks he is to get off scotfree.' 

^ The thief of the world !' laughed Lord Bal, ^ and 
he to be desthroying the pace of the fine slip of a 
girl that thrusted him. Upon my soul, though, 
it's too bad; and I think, if you are quite sure of 
the facts, it certainly ought to be followed up. Why, 
the fellow has been to I don't know how many peo- 
ple's houses — to Castle Boy, among the rest — at the 
charades, or whatever you call them. It shows how 
careftil fathers of families ought to be.' 
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* But/ put in Mrs. Crofton, who was still, by can- 
dle-light, a handsome woman — handsome enough, 
that is, for Lord Bal, who, despite his sixty and 
more summers, had still an eye in his head for 
beauty, to think it worth his while to givQ a second 
look at her plump comely person — * But really any 
one might have been deceived by Captain Fox's ap- 
pearance. He looks so thoroughly like a gentleman, 
that I, for one, should certainly not have suspected 
him of being anything but what .he appears to be.' 

^And I,' said Lord Ballinacarrig, 'have such 
unlimited confidence in the superiority of Mrs. Crof- 
ton's judgment, that I really, my dear sir, begin to 
think that you may be mistaken, and that Captain 
Fox may turn out to be a pretix chevalier^ after all.' 

During the long drive home; Kathleen had am- 
ple time to think over the events of the night, and 
amongst those events the ' wicked word' said to her 
by the ' big she-bear' in the purple-satin robe stood 
out — in spite of all Lina's eflforts to drive the hate- 
ful subject from her memory — in bold and very 
unpleasant relief. She could not — almost indefinite 
as was, in her mind, the meaning attached to it — but 
feel covered with shame, and oppressed with a vague 
sense of terror, as she thought upon that direful in- 
sult. The life of seclusion that she had led had 
kept from Kathleen much of that species of know- 
ledge, in which, alas ! very few young women of the 
present day are tyros ; and therefore it was that the 
insult which had been offered to her glanced off from 
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the bright annonr of her purity, without dealing to 
her heart the deadly wound which it was probably 
the intention of her assailant to inflict : but, for all 
that so it was, this, her first experience of society 
on a large scale, taught a rather bitter lesson to 
the high-spirited Irish maiden. Had there not been 
something (as the poor child, in the bitterness of her 
wounded spirit, inly called it) against her, would 
that proud lady — exalted though she was in rank 
and fashion — have dared thus contumeliously to 
treat her ? And if indeed this were so, how could 
she — a creature blighted from her birth, and one 
whom others had a right to look down upon with 
scorn — be a befitting wife for Arthur Brandon ? This 
dismal train of thought soon led, with the rapidity 
that seems one of the concomitants of self-torment- 
ing, to the soul-sickening surmise, that the same 
horrible cause, to which might be attributed the 
mortification which had that night visited her, might 
also be traced the evident objection of her lover to 
reveal their engagement to his parents. As this 
dark suspicion ^- one which speedily grew into cer- 
tainty — ^made itself apparent to poor Elathleen's un- 
derstanding, silent tears (not as yet the scorching 
ones, which are the growth of deep and tangible sor- 
row) flowed, unbidden, in the darkness, down her 
cheeks. The idea that there was that about her 
which might bring disgrace upon her high-born lover, 
was very dreadful to Kathleen. The more he loved 
her — and that he did dearly love her, she felt well 
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assured — the less would he be able to endure the 
thought, that wife of his could be exposed to suffer 
such contempt as he had seen to be her lot, that 
day. He had been very kind and gentle to her ; but^ 
on looking back to that most cruel scene, Kathleen 
could almost fancy that she traced in the quivering 
lip and fiery eye more of anger than of tenderness ; 
and if that were so, why then — then they had better 
part. Better say * Farewell,' before a single word 
of bitterness had fallen from his tongue — before one 
pang of Tain regret had made him hate the hour 
when his eyes had first rested on her face. 

It was with such pleasant thoughts as these that 
she beguiled the hour which elapsed between leaving 
Wilchester, and the stoppage of the carriage at the* 
lodge gates. Her companions, who had been fast 
asleep, roused up a little at the loud cry of ' Gate !' 
and in a sleepy voice Mabel put the general ques- 
tion (which nobody answered) of * where they were.' 
Then, at a slower rate, the carriage toiled iip the 
half mile of gradual ascent which led to the Castle. 

Kathleen's eyes probably showed traces of weep- 
ing, as, taking her bedroom candlestick from the 
accustomed slab, she wished good-night to Lady Bal 
and Mabel. But if her cheeks were pale, and her 
dark lashes moist with tears, the signs of sorrow 
escaped observation from the sleepy ones, who went 
tiieir several ways, to dream perhaps of Beethoven's 
grand sonata in A, or of Mdlle. D — 's grand finale 
of * God save the Queen.' As for Kathleen, she too, 
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after Br while^ felt that her eyes^ to use a homely 
expression, were ^ drawing straws.' It had heen a fa- 
tigning day ; and, after all, what was there in reality 
to weep about? She was too young, too naturally 
light of heart, to dwell long upon fancied sorrows ; 
and so she too laid her bright head upon her pillow, 
and fell asleep, to dream, most probably, of Arthur 
Brandon. 

Truly, as a wise writer has said, it is very ' idle 
to talk of indulging in grief. Talk of indulging in 
the rack — the rheumatism ! Who ever indulged in 
grief, that truly felt it ? To endure is hard enough.' 



CHAPTER Vn. 

* Watch weU thy heart. 
It is, methiiikB, an eager shaking star ; 
Not a calm, steady planet.* 

At the Castle Boy breakfast-table on the following 
morning, there was no little merriment on the sub- 
ject of Dr. Crofton's amusing determination to * show 
up* the ill-fated future bridegroom of poor, because 
perhaps about to be delaissee, Corinne. 

Lord Ballinacarrig, who considered the subject 
to be now public property, talked of, and laughed 
openly at the parson's obstinacy in the matter. 

' What, in heaven's name, can it signify to him,' 
he said, ' if the fellow's name is or was Crawfish,, 
and^is now Fox ? I'll bet any money that the lady — 
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G — d, how wonderful she did look last night ! — ^is 
too old a fox herself to be caught with chaff. De- 
pend upon it, she has made it all safe ; and it won't 
make much difference to her, whether he turns out 
to be fish, or fowl, or bad red-herring.' 

' But,' said Ulick, ' it doesn't appear at all cer- 
tain that Dr. Crofton has unearthed the poor brute. 
It wouldn't be half bad fun if he was found out to 
be in the wrong box, after all. I declare he deserves 
it. No one has any business to spoil sport, least of 
iall a parson. Don't you think so. May ? How would 
you feel, if the day were fixed, the trousseau bought, 
and some officious person came to swear that every- 
body had made a mistake, and that number on^ — 
first fiddle, in short — was the wrong man in the 
wrong place ?' 

Lord Ballinacarrig laughed heartily at his son's 
question. 

* You wouldn't care much, would you, May ?' he 
said. ^ There are as good fish in the sea as ever 
came out of it. Put on another fly — out with your 
rod, and — hang it ! — there's a rise at once.' 

' Don't be absurd, uncle Bal,' said May, only half 
playfully, as the quickly-rising colour to her cheeks 
betrayed. * I quite agree with you, that Dr. Crofton 
is very interfering and officious. It would be much 
better fun to let it all go on as it is — ' 

* And allow the poor woman, with her eyes shut, 
to marry a man, who, as far as appearances go, is 
thoroughly good-for-nothing and disgraceful ? You 
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spoke without thinking, my dear May/ continued 
aunt Janet from behind the tea-urn ; ' or you would 
never, I am sure, have made such a remark as that.' 

* But,' put in Ulick O'Moore, * we are talking on 
the supposition, aunt Janet, that the poor woman, 
as you kindly call our magnificent friend, would be 
grateful to us for opening her eyes to the demerits 
of her follower. Now I really don't believe that she 
would thank us at all. Captain Fox is — outwardly, 
at least — a very fine fellow : six feet high, I should 
say, in his stockings ; handsome ; distingtie'lookmg, 
as the fair Corinne boasted to me the other day ; and 
altogether a very unexceptionable "yoimg man." 
Now I ask you, as sensible people, whether, if there 
were not a flaw somewhere, if the goods were not 
damaged in some hidden spot — ' 

^ Like the piece of gray poplin, Jenny,' laughed 
Lady Bal, ^that they sent to you yesterday from 
Wilohester. Such cheats as people are ! When 
Barry unfolded it, there was a stain that ran through 
the whole. Quite impossible to make anything of 
it. Not worth more than half-price, as I told the 
man who brought iV 

^ I wonder/ remarked Lord Dhunagh, in a low 
voice, to Kathleen, next to whom he was seated,^ how 
many of us — ^I don*t allude, mind, to present com- 
pany — would bear .being unfolded, tuned inside 
out, in the way that Barry probabfy treated that 
pe<^cant poplin. If every one had his Groiloii/ he 
added> with a laugh, ^ who would escape wliqpfuig T 
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There was not much, either in the remark on 
concealed offences, or in the quotation made use of 
by Lord Dhunagh in order to point his moral, that 
need have struck' hon\e to Kathleen Delaval's heart ; 
and yet it did so strike. Her heart was still so 
sore, so sensitive to even an imagined touch, that her 
thoughts flew back at once to the possible causes for 
Lady Amersham's attack ; and in Lord Dhunagh's 
words (for she felt certain, that he too, standing 
within earshot, had been a witness to her mortifica- 
tion) she fancied she perceived a kindly intention to 
put a palliating salve upon her wounds. 

It was not till the following day, and after the 
letter of apology from the Marchioness arrived, that 
Arthur Brandon — who, to do him justice, was quite 
above the meanness of not giving the d — ^1, id est, 
an unsuccessful rival, his due — imparted to Kath- 
leen the fact, that to Lord Dhunagh's spirited inter- 
vention it was owing that la grande dame had been 
brought to her senses. Then followed, as I before 
related, Lina's silly acces of compassion, and Arthur 
Brandon's decided expression of opinion, that the 
punishment that had fallen upon the delinquent 
' sarved her right.' 

Kathleen had intended making, when alone with 
her lover, some allusion to the terrible expression 
regarding her, which had fallen from Lady Amer- 
sham's lips. It was her duty too, as she more than 
once assured herself, to tell him that he was free — 
to warn him, in solemn terms, against the evil con- 
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sequences to him of mating with one, the sins of 
whose parents might he visited upon her. She felt 
quite worldly-wise and Mentor-like, whilst thus plan- 
ning to be heroic and self-denying, for the man she 
loved ; but when it came to the point — ^when, with 
Arthur leaning over her chair, she listened to his 
whispered words of fondness — she realised the utter 
impossibility of even hinting that it was better they 
should part. The kiss that lingered on her ripe 
crimson lips was as a marriage bond to Kathleen* 
How could she, thus engaged, thus given up to him, 
separate herself from the man who was now one with 
her, and almost, she felt, the husband, the life-com* 
panion, whom it had been her fate to meet and wor- 
ship? So the day .passed away, and Lina was still 
happy — ^happy with a rich wealth of bliss, which she 
felt no inclination either to analyse or impart. She 
wrote to her two dear friends in Ireland, that she was 
engaged to Arthur Brandon, and that he was ' very, 
very good' to her. * He does not wish,' she said, * that 
the engagement should be known publicly just yet ; 
and therefore, although, perhaps, they may guess that 
something is going on, none of the Boystons have 
yet been told that I am to be Arthur's wife.' 

This was the substance of two short letters, writ- 
ten about this time by Kathleen to Mrs. Buddington, 
and to her constant friend and ally Major Nugent. 
She could hardly have explained to herself how and 
why it was that to ^ popular Jack Nugent,' instead of 
to his kind-hearted wife, or affectionate gay-natured 
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first-bom daughter, the few but charming little let- 
ters, which told of Kathleen's welfare, and of her ' go- 
ings on' at Castle Boy, should have been addressed. 
It might be, that, as Lina was well aware, it had 
always been * Mimmie's' habit to do nothing, when 
the matter in hand had reference to LordRossferry's 
banished niece, without first laying the case before 
his lordship's agent, and asking the opinion of the 
Jatter thereupon. A greater confidence in Major Nu- 
gent's judgment than any she felt inclined to repose 
in her other few, but well -loved Mends, had thus 
sprung up within her breast. And then the power 
to serve was evidently in some sort his ; and it being 
the nature of women to cling to the comparatively 
strong, it followed, almost as a matter of course, that 
Kathleen — especially since the letter of advice con- 
cerning Major Fox, which her kind friend had ad- 
dressed to her — should have felt more inclined to 
confide her precious secret to him than to either of 
the female branches of his family. 

In the letter — de /aire ^^a^^-^which, it may be 
as weU here to mention, was far from giving unmixed 
satisfaction to its recipient, Kathleen slightly touched 
on the subject of Captain Fox, and of the suspicions 
which had arisen regarding the questionable nature 
of his antecedents. When, on the morning following 
the concert, those suspicions first reached the ear of 
ICathleen Delaval, that tolerably shrewd young lady 
began, as the saying is, to put two and two together. 
Major Nugent — at least so she decided in her mind — 
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must have either known or suspected something of 
the sort, before he wrote the letter, urging her on 
no account to allow herself to be enticed into an 
acquaintance with handsome, gentlemanly Captain 
Ommaney Fox. 

' He tried very hard, at the concert, to make me 
talk to him,' Kathleen wrote ; ' for he was sitting 
close behind me, and at first I could not move away. 
He asked me several questions, about Ireland chiefly, 
and wanted to know whether I had always lived at 
Glaedhuil. I was so glad when I found an oppor- 
tunity of getting away from him. I don't know how 
I contrived not to answer his questions. From some- 
thing he said, I imagined that he knows the west of 
Ireland well.' 

The receipt of this letter caused a good deal more' 
commotion at Great Mulhany than its writer would 
have thought possible; and not only at Mulhany, 
but on the little lonely island on Lough Annagh, 
where the patient widow mourned * her 'lane' for the 
loss of the child she loved. The 'loss' she might 
well deem it ; for, even supposing (which was little 
likely) that a long period before her darling's mar- 
riage-day should be fated to elapse, would Lina ever 
be again to her the 'Lina' of old days? Now that 
V amour avail passS par-la, and that the little god of 
Love, descending upon the tranquil stream of her 
life's current, had troubled the waters, would the 
light-hearted, contented girl — whose aspirations were 
once bounded by cloud-capped mountains, and to 
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whom the opening of a new flower in her garden, 
or the coming forth of a fresh ' clutch' of chickens 
in her poultry-house, were sufficient to excite her in- 
terest, and occupy her mind— ever, in the days to 

child-like sources of enjoyment ? 

The answer in the negative, the only one which 
Mrs. Buddington's plain common-sense could give 
to these very natural queries, wrung a few tears from 
eyes th^t seldom wept, so dried-up was the fountain 
from which the briny drops had, in years gone by, 
flowed so fast and freely. Maggie Calder, with the 
license of an old and long -tried servant, took her 
* leddy' severely to task, for the repining spirit in 
which the sorely- tried woman had taken the intelli- 
gence, that the bairn had found a sweetheart. 

'Ye wadna be wanting, surely, that the lassie 
would be living her 'lane in this grusome place for 
aye^ It was nae to be expeckit, that a winsome 
young leddy like Miss Kathleen should nae meet wi' 
a joe, and she ganging to fine pairties, and haeing 
her fling wi' the best in the laund.' And Maggie 
tossed her gray head, and looked very much as 
though the wrong that was being done to her young 
lady fell also, with no inconsiderable weight, upon 
her own devoted person. 

As was usual on the occasion of any event or 
circumstance likely to affect the present or future 
welfare of Kathleen Delaval, Mrs. Euddington, after 
calming, as best she could, the jealous wrath of the 
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old serving -woman^ seated herself at her desk, in 
order to make^ with as little delay as possible, Major 
John Nugent a sharer in her cares. Maggie was well 
accustomed to these few-and-far-between acts — acts 
that were demonstrative of a still lingering,^in the 
mind of her mistress, of an independent and ener- 
getic will ; and ever and always, when a letter to the 
Major was in progress, there might be noticed on 
her hard-featured but intelligent face a singular ex- 
pression of mingled doubt, suspicion, and displea- 
sure. The excellent woman seldom, if ever, in the 
ordinary course of events, baulked the fancy she had 
so long manifested, not only for having her own way, 
but of speaking, without reserve or stint, her own 
mind; but there were times and seasons — and this 
was one of them — ^when, gentle and indulgent though 
the widow almost invariably proved herself to be, 
even Maggie Calder shrank within herself at the 
notion of intruding into the secret place, where the 
heart, that knoweth its own bitterness, is best, far 
best| to be alone. So the faithful servant, after 
throwing one quick glance at the bent-down brow, 
and at the trembling fingers, as they slowly traced 
the letters on the virgin page, shook her own white 
head with pensive slowness, and then, without an- 
other word, left the ' wilfu' woman* to her reflections. 
Meanwhile, in the staring square house, with its 
many small, unadorned windows, standing, as has 
been already said, opposite the bakery and whisky- 
stores in dull Mulhany, matters were not going alto* 
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gether pleasantly. On the receipt of Kathleen's let- 
ter — the letter in which that supremely happy young 
lady informed her kind friend Major Nugent^ not 
only that she was engaged to be married, but that 
the iniquities of Captain Ommaney Fox were about 
to be condignly exposed — ^Lord Rossferry's agent at 
once decided upon going immediately to England, 
and to Castle Boy. Under ordinary circumstances, 
Major Nugent would have been found most unwilling 
to quit his post ; for the horizon was growing daily 
darker, by reason of the clouds that gathered slowly, 
but with a none the less terrible certainty, over a 
sky, which, though never what may be called bright, 
had not, for many a long year, been so gloomily 
lowering as now. To a clear-sighted man of Jack 
Nugent's type of character, this condition of things 
occasioned far more sorrow than surprise. A long 
continuance of evils, engendered partly by a selfish- 
ness almost unparalleled in the history of nations, was 
culminating in threatenings of retribution, which, 
throughout the length and breadth of Ireland, were 
causing those landlords whose consciences were not 
wholly seared, to whimper to themselves, in utter 
prostration of spirit, ' Thou art the man !* — whilst 
those who had no sins, save those of omission, for 
which to be whipped of justice, and the landholders 
who, in the midst of difficulty and danger, had done 
whit they could, looked on in silence; and whilst 
they hoped the best, evidently feared the worst. It 
was a time of threatenings to slay, of unbridled 
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newspaper sedition, of murderings, revoltings, and 
such -like — a time when timid women feared and 
trembled for the lives of husbands, sons, and bro- 
thers; a time when the counsels of the wise had 
turned out to be as foolishness ; and when the feet 
of many, treading silently, and coming upon their 
enemies unawares, were swift to shed blood, making 
the children of the slain fatherless, and their wives ^ 
widows. 

Among the women who, in that season of trial, 
spent many a weary hour weeping, watching, and 
lamenting herself, Mrs. Nugent was not one of the 
least to be pitied. Her whole affections — the entire 
interests of her life — were centred in her husband 
and her children. A thoroughly (as far as is com- 
patible with the weakness of humanity) unselfish 
woman, she had never seen cause for discontent in 
a certain dryness of manner, which, by many wives, 
would have been considered coldness, and which was 
characteristic of Jack Nugent's dealings with herself. 
He was the husband who had ever been true to her ; 
the father of the children whom she idolised ; and the 
upright man, who did his duty thoroughly in the sta- 
tion of life in which it had pleased God to place him. 

That 'John' (he had never been 'Jack' to 
her) loved the wife whom he had chosen to be his 
helpmate with a true and tender love, the excellent 
woman had never for a moment doubted ; and if — 
which certainly had proved to be the case — it was 
not in his nature to be sentimental and demonstra- 
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tive^ this worshipping wife and mother never felt the 
loss of that which is unfortunately, to so many of her 
sex, a great necessity of their lives. 

When the time of trouble foretold by Jack Nu- 
gent — as well as by many, if not most, of those who, 
unbiased by popular clamour, as well as by selfish views 
of personal aggrandisement, saw things as they really 
were — arrived, Ellen Nugent, good woman though she 
was, and given, in theory, to the placing of her trust in 
Providence, began to grow very frightened. Lord Boss- 
ferry's agent had ever shown himself to be a just as well 
as a feeling man. He had done his best to alleviate 
the distress of the tenantry on the estate — ^had stood 
in the gap between the tyrannies by which he is 
oppressed, and the ground-down, poverty-stricken pea- 
sant ; and, more and beyond all, he had shown him- 
self to be, both in theory and practice, thoroughly 
cosmopolitan in matters of religious faith. In the 
days before the perpetration of one of the rashest 
and most perilous acts (in Major Nugent's opinion) 
that had ever emanated from a constitutional assem- 
bly, it would have been ha,rd to find a more deserv- 
edly popular, or, in the eyes of all who came within his 
sphere of action, a more useful member of society, ^ 
than the trusted agent of the absentee Earl of Boss- • 
ferry. But of late, and since the encouragement 
given to a class that was, prior to that encourage- 
ment, notoriously given to the sin of sedition, and 
to the grave error of meddling in matters with which 
they had nothing earthly to do, matters were greatly 

VOL. n. F 
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changed ; and the minds of the evil-disposed being 
worked upon by men who saw in rebellion and dis- 
affection a possible advantage to themselves, it came 
to be remembered against kind, honourable Major 
Nugent that the sin of being an agent was his ; and 
this being so, the good that he had done was interred 
in the grave of that dangerously indisputable fact. 

The first threatening letter that reached the hands 
of the man who had ' done his best/ was a severe 
and cruel blow, both to his feelings and his pride. 
Jack Nugent was a man of iron nerve, and the sense 
of personal fear was wholly unknown to him; but 
the ingratitude of those whom he had striven to serve 
— (in the first moments of angry excitement, he for- 
got to remember, how unfair it is to condemn the 
many for the acts of a few) — made him feel very 
sore. And then there came the bitter consciousness 
of failure. He had sifted, as he thought, to the 
bottom, for the causes of the evil condition of a 
country, which, with all its faults, he could not help 
loving still, and had believed that he had not only 
arrived at the root of the evil, but had done much to 
destroy the canker-worm that was eating into the 
goodly tree. He had not, standing as he did as a 
locwm tenens of the man who cared less than no- 
thing for his hereditary duties, taken advantage of the 
necessities of the people (to say nothing of their 
almost insane clinging to their old and often most 
wretched homes) to make them pay double — ay, often 
treble, as was so frequently the case in Connaught 
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— ^what the land they coveted was worth ; nor had he, 
in one single instance, done that which he well knew 
to be so common an act of flagrant injustice and 
wrong — ^the act, that is, of raising the rent, because 
the industry and money of the tenant had made his 
little holding more yaluable in the sight of men. 
Furthermore, in his dealings with Lord Rossferry's 
tenantry. Major Nugent had never forgotten the fact, 
that the men, whose money causes the landlord to 
take his ease, to eat, drink, and be merry, should be 
treated, not as serfs — not as humble dependents — not 
disdainfally, as though they were the persons who, 
being the obliged, should therefore yield and fawn 
and cringe — but as individuals, whom the owner of 
the land could no more do without than they could 
exist without the ' bit o' land/ which was all in all 
to them. That the views, or rather the conduct, 
of other agents — of other proprietors of the dearly 
coveted land — diflfered widely from his own, he was 
well aware. Outwardly, perhaps, they would have 
agreed with him ; but that such professed opinions 
would have had little or no effect upon their con- 
duct was evidenced by the absence of any change, any 
modification, in the long-standing order of things. 

Major Nugent, finding himself thus confounded 
with the guilty, told himself more than once that he 
had been a fool. He had expected to gather grapes 
of thorns, and figs of thistles ; he had done good, that 
evil might come ! To his family he said nothing of 
the menace — one which was as commonplace as it 
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was explicit — that he had received ; nor did he — al- 
though he felt no doubt as to the guilt, as regarded 
sending it, of one noted individual among the ten- 
antry — take any .steps towards conciliating the 
' boy/ whom many contingent circumstances pointed 
out as the offender. 

Tim Navan, the black sheep in question, was an 
idle, ' schaming' fellow ; a single man (a condition of 
life, after twenty-five, which is comparatively rare in 
rural Ireland), and possessing a mother, and a disre- 
putable sister, who were, to a certain extent, depend- 
ent on his exertions ; the said exertions being — as it 
is, I think, hardly necessary to say-^something very 
nearly approaching to nil. Now Tim, besides that 
he had a rooted objection to every species of work, 
was a drunken, clever, excitable vagabond ; and such 
being his proclivities, the idea naturally occurred to 
him, that the score against Master Tim Navan, for 
long-standing arrears of rent, had some chance of 
being conveniently wiped out in the kind of ' scrim- 
mage' which a general uprising of the people for their 
rights would very certainly entail. Impressed with 
this idea — and be it remembered that, between Irish- 
men and the inhabitants of other countries, there is 
this most notable difference, namely, that when the 
former possess an idea, they (the Paddies) — and there 
is great discrepancy between the cases — are possessed 
by it — impressed then, I repeat, with the comfortable 
notion that he would be enabled, in the simple man- 
ner proposed^ to cheat his landlord altogether, Tim, 
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encouraged by those who ought to have known better, 
pursued boldly his system of setting law and justice 
at defiance. Under these circumstances, no course 
remained to Major Nugent but the always violently- 
rebelled-against one of * ejection.' In the present 
instance the notice to quit was given with no un- 
willing hand. The man's conduct was in every way 
reprehensible. He was a suspected sheep-stealer; and 
his example, together with that of his family^ was 
not such as to inspire the man who carried his sense 
of moral responsibility so high as did Major Nugent, 
with any inclination to retain him in the country. 
A writ of ejection was therefore served; on which 
event there followed, within a very short space of 
time, the threatening notice to which I have alluded; 
and the right-minded 'agent,' who ought to have 
taken matters in a more philosophical spirit, was ren- 
dered very sore, and not a little angered thereby. 

This event took place about two months previous 
to Kathleen's departure for England with Lady Bal- 
linacarrig; and at that time neither the private causes 
of the Nugent family for anxiety, nor the really seri- 
ous condition of the country generally, were subjects 
which had begun to affect the comfort of the kind 
friends, to whose sympathy Miss Delaval owed the 
important changes that had taken place in her social 
existence. But during the space of eight weeks, evils, 
which have for months and years been smoulder- 
ing, have ample time to break out, if not into raging 
flame, at least into the ' smoking' and very unplea- 
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sant state which gives fall warning of approaching 
danger. This warning had more than began to harass 
the waking hoars, and well-nigh render sleepless the 
nights, of simple-hearted, &r from coarageoas Ellen 
Nugent. When the news of assassinations (wanton 
ones often, as it seemed) spread &r and wide ; when 
the bloodthirsty threats, uttered on platforms by men 
who had been anointed to the service of a God of 
peace, were reprinted in the decent, orderly joomals 
which alone were permitted by * Jack* to meet the 
eyes of his wife and daughters ; when the cry to 
kill, destroy, ' tumble,' and uproot the Saxon, the 
stranger, and, above all, the heretic, from the land, 
rose up through the length and breadth of Boman-Ca- 
tholic Ireland, — ^many a woman — the mothers, wives, 
sisters, and daughters of threatened men — ^began to 
have a wretched time of it. According to their na- 
tures, their state of health, and of the nerves which 
God had given them, they bore their trial well or ill. 
The anxious wife, watching nightly for the return of 
her threatened husband, soon grew to know but few 
moments either of comfort or of peace. More than 
once, goaded by terrors, which Major Nugent strove 
in vain to assuage, had she entreated him, almost on 
her knees, to give up his agency, and, irusting to Him 
who feedeth the ravens, for the future well-being of 
their children, to put the sea between him and an 
' ungrateful murderous people.' But strive with him 
as she would, he was not to be entreated. His duty, 
so he had taught himself to believe, chained him to 
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the post of danger — of danger, which he made very 
light of to his fear -stricken wife, but of which he 
could not but realise the existence. He told her it 
was nothing, that dark cloud which hung portentously 
above their heads ; that the threats with which the 
seditious Bonian-Gatholic papers teemed were mere 
idle braggadocio ; that all, in short, was sound and 
fury, signifying nothing. And so he strove, but 
strove in vain, to comfort her. 

There was one point on which Major Nugent 
would have gladly brought his wife to listen to rea- 
son ; and that one was, the expediency that she and 
her children should, till this tyranny be overpast, 
take refuge in the north of Ireland. 

* It would save you so much anxiety, dear,' he 
urged. ^ There is no danger, thank God, of anything 
happening either to you or to them ; but this con- 
stant expectation of something occurring is so very 
worrying, and hard to bear.* 

To which Mrs. Nugent would reply, that the misery 
she must infallibly endure at a distance from her 
husband would be increased a hundredfold b»y the 
space that would lie between them. She would bear 
it as best she could, the poor soul promised ; and so 
the sufferer did patient battle with her weakness, and 
knew no comfort, no respite from her wearying cares, 
till the day came, when her husband — suddenly sum- 
moned, as he said, to England on business connected 
with Lord Bossferry's affairs — set off at a moment's 
notice to Cherrington. 
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Then, and only then — ^it was but for a few short 
days, but they were something gained — ^Mrs. Nugent 
drew her breath freely, and went about her house 
without the haunting fear of seeing her husband 
brought home to her, that ghastly spectacle, a mur- 
dered corpse. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

' Obseqiuiiia amicoe, Teritas odium pftrit.* 

Db. Crofton was one of that not uncommon type 
of Englishmen, who entertain an insurmountable ob- 
jection to the disgrace of being ' beat;' and when to 
that very natural antipathy was added the fear of 
being set down as having been in the wrong, it is not 
surprising that— quiet man albeit he was, and espe- 
cially (as a rule) unaddicted to putting himself for- 
ward — he should have resolved, in the face of every 
obstacle, to carry out his fixed purpose of unmasking 
the rascality of Crawshay, alias Fox. 

' I'll risk it,' he said stoutly ; * whatever comes, 
I'll risk it ;' after which slightly confused expression 
of his resolve, he put his clerical-shaped, well-brushed 
hat upon his head, and looking, as was his wont, an 
excellent specimen of a high - church parson, went 
his way towards the sunny lodging facing the sea, 
which was occupied by Miss Bigden and her tem- 
porarily widowed friend. 

The lady could not well, seeing that she was 
seated at her accustomed place, namely, a writing* 
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table near the window, deny herself^ even had she 
been so disposed, to her visitor ; the answer to Dr. * 
Crofton's inquiry therefore was, that Miss Eidgen 
was ' at home ;' and then the gentleman — ^who did 
not, if the truth must be told, feel quite so brave as 
had been the case with him before the actual scent 
of the battle was in his nostrils — followed the co- 
quettishly-dressed lodging-house maid into a room 
which opened out of the passage, and bore in its 
aspect evident tokens of having been originally in- 
tended for dining j)urposes alone. Miss Bigden had 
done her best, by throwing an ancient couvre pied 
over the black horse-hair sofa, and by placing odds 
and ends of cheap meretricious foreign nicknacks 
in every available place, to deprive the joint sitting- 
room of herself and Mrs. de Beauvoir Higgins of that 
' ground-floor' air, which was so suggestive of pecu- 
niary inability to ' go up higher ;' but her efforts had 
signally failed. The mahogany sideboard was not to 
be cajoled into seeming the thing it was not ; and, 
in spite of pastiles and burnt eau de Bimmel, the 
near proximity to the kitchen, where certain savoury 
dishes were in process of cooking, was terribly appa- 
rent in the fact, that ^ the scent of the onions did 
hang round it still.* 

Although not yet one o'clock. Miss Bigden was 
already decked out for combat. A dress of sheeny 
silk, shot with colours of orange and purple, covered 
her splendid form, and glittering jewelry adorned her 
neck and wrists. Early in the day though it was, 
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she had stolen to the tiTBtrng-place, and had already 
been fiirtiyely looking np the street and down the 

street, whilst waiting for her lover's coming. 

• 

She receiyed Dr. Grofton yeiy graciously. 

' Yon are an early yisitor/ she said, smiling. 
' Early honrs are the fiuhion, I think, at Boymonth ;' 
and then the lady reseated herself, with the clergy- 
man, who had rarely in his life felt so little at his 
ease, in front of her. 

The utter discomfort which he endured caused 
him to take the bull by the horns at once, or, in 
other words, to say, with much apparent aplomb, 

' I haye called. Miss Bigden, in consequence, of — 
of a duty — ^the kind of duty that we all owe to one 
another of — I am sure you agree with me. Miss Big- 
den* — and here the worthy man straightened himself, 
taking breath, as it were, for farther exertions — * I 
am sure you agree with me, Miss Bigden, that it is 
eyerybody's duty, in cases where friendly adyice is 
needed, to do to others as they would be done by.' 

To this exordium. Miss Bigden, who had quite 
sense enough to perceiye that there was danger in 
the air, replied by the commonplace remark, that 
'What was eyerybody's duty generally ended in being 
neglected. I often iihink,' she added sensibly, ^ that 
doing nothing answers best.' 

This rebuff — for rebuff it was clearly intended to 
be — ^put the Doctor on his mettle. 

' Doing nothing,' he said seyerely, ' is often a yery 
easy way of making a compromise with one's duties. 
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Howeyer, that/ he somewhat irrelevantly added, * is 
neither herq nor there. I should like — ^I certainly 
should/ he continued, drawing his chair a little 
nearer to the lady's — ' to ask your advice on a very 
important suhject.' 

Xo this proposition — a flattering one, at all times, 
to a maitresse femme — Miss Bigden replied compla- 
cently, that nothing would please her better than to 
act the part of adviser to her visitor. 

'A mere form, of course,' she said playfully, as 
she smoothed the folds of her shot silk, the rays 
from which rather dazzled the optics of the parson — 
* a mere form ! Gentlemen like you must be so much 
better able to form an opinion than we poor women.' 
And the darling sin, the ' pride that apes humility,' 
gleamed from the spinster's light -blue eyes as she 
made this verbal profession of her faith. 

* Thanks for the compliment, however undeserved,' 
said Dr., Grofton, with an old-fashioned bow; and 
then, noticing that Gorinne's glances were still cast 
longingly in the direction from whence she was ac- 
customed to see approach the chosen of her heart, 
he lost no time in coming to the point. 'Let us 
suppose,* he said, *that you — mind, it is merely 
supposition — ^were to be accidentally placed in the 
delicate position of being aware, in the case of a — 
a friend's engagement to be married, that the — the 
gentleman — or the lady, as it might happen to be — 
was under a cloud ; should you — I mean, supposing 
that you alone were behind the scenes in the matter 
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— ^think it your duty — should you consider yourself 
called upon, that is to say, to make the lady or gen- 
tleman acquainted, as far as you knew them, with 
the real facts of the case ?' 

He paused, awaiting her reply; but for a few 
moments he waited in vain, with his eyes, in their 
turn, fixed anxiously, not .upon the lady, but the 
street ; for Dr. Crofton at that moment would rather 
have preferred, if the truth must be told, to have the 
tete-a-tete, which he had provoked, brought to a 
timely and abrupt conclusion. 

Such, however, was not fated to be the termination 
of the interview. Those few moments of delay had 
been employed by the fiancee of Captain Ommaney 
Fox in arriving at the conclusion, that she was the 
individual destined perhaps, not only to 'adorn a 
tale,' but to 'point the moral,' to which her visitor 
had alluded. It might be, indignant as she prepared 
herself not only to seem, but to be, that Miss Big- 
den was not so entirely taken by surprise as it was 
her cue to appear. It was just possible, that when 
that spruce and dignified high -churchman put his 
leading question, it was the echo of Miiss Bigden's 
fears, which caused her to say, in a tone that made 
her officious visitor rue the hour when he decided on 
the perilous task he had undertaken, 

' I must really beg of you to explain yourself. 
When people put cases of that description, they 
should make themselves more clearly understood, if 
they expect an answer.' And then she glared at him 
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with her large projecting eyes, till the ill-fated man 
cordially wished himself back again under the shelter 
of his own peaceful roof. 

Nevertheless the spirit of aggravation betrayed 
by her looks and words had the effect of rousing Dr. 
Crofton's anger; and he said stoutly, rising from 
his seat as he did so, and standing hat in hand, as ' 
if preparing to take his leave, 

' I did myself the honour of calling on you, with 
the intention of being explicit; and nothing but a 
very natural shrinking from giving pain to a lady 
caused me to — to beat about the bush in the manner 
I have done. My purpose in coming here, was to 
warn you to be careful — to be on your guard, that is, 
against the — the machinations of a person of whose 
real character I imagined you to be totaUy ignorant. 
The man calling himself Captain Fox — ' 

^Calling himself!' repeated Miss Bigden, whose 
passion was gradually working into a white heat: 
' but I prefer, if it is agreeable to you, a witness to 
your calumnies. The law may perhaps be called in 
to punish detractors, such as you; and if you will 
allow me' — ringing the bell superbly — ' I will send 
and request the presence of Mrs. de Beauvoir Hig- 
gins.' 

' As you please, madam,' said Dr. Grofton ; who 
at that time heartily wished that his zeal for truth 
had not so inconveniently run away with his discre- 
tion. • * I can only assure you, that I have no desire 
to speak ill of any one, and certainly not of a person 
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with whoniy as is the case with your friend, I have 
not even the shadow of an acquaintance. One piece 
of advice you must, however, allow me to give you ; 
and that' is, that you ask this very simple question 
of the person alluded to — ^namely, whether he did not 
once go by the name of Thomas Crawshay • Watch his 
countenance when he hears the name, and judge for 
yourself, whether or not there is reason for you to be 
careful.' And having so said, the clergyman, with- 
out giving his antagonist time to reply, made his 
parting bow, and, with very little of the dignity which 
became his age and his profession, hurried from the 
room and from the house. 

Left to herself — for Mrs. de Beauvoir Higgins 
did not happen, at that early hour, to be quite got 
up for company — ^Miss Bigden began seriously to 
think over the warning she had received. It was 
one, which, however unpleasant would probably be 
the attending to its hateful note, she could not ven- 
ture altogether to disregard. Once and again she 
assured herself, that the hints so officiously given 
by ' that meddling parson' were the offspring of envy 
and jealousy, and were therefore mere wanton calum- 
nies, utterly unworthy of consideration. But whilst 
endeavouring, to the best of her ability, to lay this 
flattering unction to her soul> another voice — sterner 
and far less agreeable to listen to — told her, in 
round set terms, that there was something in what 
that smooth-faced divine, with his sleek voice and 
manner, and in his ritualistic coat, had said; and 
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that 'something* once admitted, the thin end of 
the wedge once inserted in the narrow opening, 
donbts came crowding thick and fast into the gap. 
Doubts which were terribly harassing to the middle- 
aged maiden, who had brought herself to the con- 
viction (so pleasant is it to believe that which is 
soothing to our vanity), that it had not been for her 
money, but for herself alone, that she was the chosen 
of one who possessed such high claims — ^both per- 
sonal and mental7-to consideration, as Captain Om- 
maney Fox. To be married; to escape from the 
stigma of vieiUe JUle-iBm ; to take rank amongst the 
matrons of England : all this had been very delici- 
ous in prospect to Miss Cynthia Kigden. And then, 
to her thinking — and she considered herself to 
be no mean judge of such important matters — her 
future husband was a man of whom any woman 
might be proud; a man amongst men; the one of 
a thousand, among the upper ten thousand of the 
world. And now it was just possible, that from the 
dream, which she had been dreaming, she must awake, 
. and that instead of the wedding, for which she had 
already invited the bridesmaids, talked of the good 
old-fashioned cake, and selected the bridal wreath, 
— ^there might remain for her only the food of ashes, 
and the wearing of most unbecoming sackcloth. 
More than once, as these dismal thoughts were 
* borne in' upon her mind, the much-perturbed wo- 
man almost determined to cast the matter off her 
mind ; to make no allusion of the kind suggested by 
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the Doctor to her fatnre spouse; and to leave, till 
the marriage-knot was fairly tied, all agitating doubts, 
all present care and dark suspicion. ^ SufBicient 
to the day is the evil thereof.' This was the con- 
soling text that poor distracted Corinne kept whisper- 
ing to herself. But, repeat it though she would, 
there was sufficient feminine weakness, even in the 
breast of this strongest-minded of Eve's daughters, 
for the motto of aprea nous le dehige to be thor- 
oughly adopted and acted upon. She was curious 
too, besides ; and the natural desire to know more 
urged her on to the carrying out of Dr. Crofton's 
plan. It was a mighty risk, certainly; but then 
there was the shame to herself, as well as the un- 
pleasantness of exposure ; and, in short, by the time 
that Captain Fox's well-known martial tread was 
heard on the pavement outside. Miss Bigden, after 
throwing a hasty glance at the mirror over the fire- 
place, to assure herself that she was ' all right,' had 
well nigh made up her mind to (as Mrs. Crofkon had 
lately said) feel her tvay, and thus, by hook or by 
crook, and without committing herself, to discover 
whether her sweetheart was, or was not, what he 
seemed. 



CHAPTEK IX. 

* AU our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusky death.' 

The seaport town of Cherrington, though con- 
siderably larger, and in some respects more import- 
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ant in appearance, than its rival, Boymouth, was ne- 
vertheless not by any means either so cheerfnl or so 
prosperous a place as the one which formed so im- 
portant a portion of Lord Kellerby's property. The 
former had for half a century at least been known 
for the mild salubrity of its air, and as the seaside 
spot — the Lisbon of England — to which the physi- 
' cians, who could do no more, 

* Taking their leaves with signs of sorrow, 
Despairing of their fees to-morrow,* 

dispatched the patients, whose days on earth were 
numbered, to die. 

A sheltered spot it was, with high cliffs, rising 
abruptly from the strip of land adjoining the beach, 
on which houses and hotels — a goodly row — for the 
accommodation of the consumptive and bronchially- 
affected invalids, who sought a milder winter, in dull, 
but still much-frequented Cherrington. That Eoy- 
mouth should be what is called a gayer town than its 
rival, is not surprising. In the first place, sick people 
were not sent there to be drawn about — melancholy 
spectacles to the healthy — in Bath -chairs, with 
wrappers round their wasted limbs, and dismaUy-sng- 
gestive black patches on their mouths. There was 
no odour of death about cheerful, pleasant Boy- 
mouth; nothing especially adapted to unpleasantly 
remind the healthy and the happy that there are 
such things as illness, death, judgment. And then, 
too, the very atmosphere — although the two places 
were only six miles apart — was so much lighter, so 
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much more vivifying at Boymouth than at Cherring- 
ton. There were no tall cliffs, shutting away the 
free air of heaven, blowing from the uplands over 
the busy seaport town, that every day was rising — 
vide the number of Vessels that paid harbour-dues 
to Viscount Kellerby — in wealth and importance. 
The greater proximity also, not only to Wilchester, 
but to a military camp that lay a few miles farther 
off, were so many additional reasons, had any such 
been wanting, for the undeniable superiority of Boy- 
mouth (excepting as an autumn and winter resid- 
ence for persons with delicate chests) over its larger, 
but decidedly melancholy neighbour. 

Lord Bossferry was a man who had lived, as the 
saying is, all his life. He was one, too, who had 
expanded, with a rec]dess hand, health and strength 
both of body and mind, in the unwearying search 
after pleasure ; and now, at the age of fifty-seven, 
with shattered powers of mind, and a, ruined consti- 
tution, he had been advised by his physicians to 
try Cherrington, as a place, where the patching to- 
gether of such remnants of vitality, as dissipation of 
all kinds had left to him, might perhaps be possible. 
It had taken some time, and a considerable num- 
ber of startling warnings, to make the * wicked Earl' 

• 

understand that his life — the life that he had so 
utterly wasted and thrown away — was, like that of 
any ordinary mortal, threatened with coming extinc- 
tion. An imperious, haughty, God -defying man, 
hard of heart and of nature as the nether millstone,- 
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and with nerves as well as muscles of steely it had 
never occurred to him^ thi^ Death, which knocks 
alike at the doors of peer and peasant, must some 
day hit with his bony knuckles at the grand hand- 
some tenement in which was enclosed the soul and 
spirit of Fergus, tenth Earl of Bossferry. It had al- 
ways been the belief — ^the intention, I may almost 
call it ; for he was one of those men, whose will 
seemed almost able to make the circumstances on 
which the term of human afifairg may depend-it had, 
then, always been the intention of one who had rarely 
known what being thwarted was, that the childless 
wife, from whom he had so long been separated, and 
whose health was as delicate as his had ever been 
robust, should shuffle off this mortal coil in time 
for the ill-used husband — ^who had found it impos- 
sible in any other manner to get quit of the incum- 
brance — to marry again, and ' raise up seed' for the 
perpetuation of the ancient title, which alone of all 
earthly — to say nothing of heavenly — things, the 
Earl of Bossferry venerated. If wishes could have 
had power to kill the poor lady, who for years had 
passed a quiet time at least of it, in the dull Italian 
town (Pisa by name), where not a few of her coun- 
trywomen live out their suffering span of existence, 
Lady Bossferry would have been dead ' long, long 
ago.* If it be true, as we are told in Holy Writ, 
that * he who looketh with eyes of convoitise upon 
his neighbour's wife has broken the seventh com- 
mandment in his heart,' — ^why, then, surely the 
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' wicked Earl* was a murderer ; for he had wished a 
thousand times, and that with many a bitter oath, 
that from the wife of his youth — ^from the ' Marian' 
whom at the altar he had vowed to ' love and honour 
till death did them part' — he might be by death 
Bummarily divorced for ever. 

And now all was changed ! Instead of the free- 
dom to begin life again, as a lusty thriving wooer of 
one of the many fair young women, who, for a coro- 
net and wealth, are ever ready to barter their smiles, 
their spurious love, and their young virgin selves, he 
was the one to die ! Not that he believed that the 
fiat had actually gone forth. In common with many 
another man, to whom the world and its pleasures 
have: been all in all, and who have found as a rule, 
of which the exception had yet to be experienced, 
that all things worked together for their good. Lord 
BoBsferry did not as yet realise the fact, that his soul 
(unconscionable liberty !) was about to be required of 
him. He would go to Cherrington, of course. There 
was no harm in being on the safe side ; besides, there 
was Guernsey, who talked of being at Roymouth in 
the Bhodope ; and Guernsey, who was a duke, and 
one of the nicest fellows in the world, was an old 
friend of the Earl's. . So that, take it altogether, the 
prospect did not seem quite so little souriant to his 
lordship as might have been reasonably expected. 

In person. Lord Bossferry was stUl strikingly 
handsome, and fine breeding was patent in the setting 
on of his aristocratic head, and in his every pose and 
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movement. As regarded his mental capacity, it may 
be said, that he was by no means deficient in intelli- 
gence. With the quickness peculiar to his country- 
men, he could discover the weak points of others, 
and was not slow in turning such discoveries to his 
profit. He was very far from being a popular man; 
for his tongue was sharp as a well- whetted sword ; 
and neither men nor women cared much to make an 
enemy of one who — ^whether justly or unjustly, none 
could precisely say — ^had gained the sobriquet of the 
' wicked Earl.' 

Such was the man who had now arrived, with 
what the newspapers called his ' suite,' at the Boyal 
Hotel, Cherrington. The best apartments had, of 
course, been secured for his accommodation; and 
when to this information we add the whispered in- 
telligence, that a French lady occupied rooms adja- 
cent to those tenanted by his lordship, I think that 
enough has, for the present, been said concerning the 
noUeman, whom honest Jack Nugent was crossing 
the Irish Sea to meet, and perhaps (for appearances 
were decidedly in favour of the supposition) to do 
battle with, for the right. 
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CHAPTER X. 

' Thon'rt bearing hence thy roees, 

Glad Snmmer ; fare thee well ! 
Thon*rt singing thy last melodies 
In every wood and dell.' 

Unmindful, in her happy ignorance, of the dark 
shadow that was gathering above her head, Kathleen 
Delayal, during the days that were passing so swiftly 
by, was dreaming her dream of a joy too great for 
words. To sit, book or work in hand, thinking of 
Arthur — of his last whispered word, his last linger- 
ing hand-pressure — ^was happiness enough, she told 
herself; and yet it was the glory, the mystic beati- 
tude of a future, of which she knew and could imagine 
so little, that in reality was the eidolon that kept 
her spirit soaring into unknown T^orlds of bliss 
unutterable. In plain words, and without the aid of 
Greek, Kathleen, whose life had hitherto, as we know, 
been singularly monotonous, and devoid of the com- 
mon excitements to which flesh, in the shape of 
beautiful young ladies, is heir, had been suddenly 
awakened^to the delightful sensation of loving, and 
being beloved. That this was the case with her, had 
been very quickly discovered by Mabel; and, with 
a jealousy, which was terribly corroborative of the 
Scripture truth, that ' the heart is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked,' she not only made 
and acted upon the discovery, but kept the fact that 
she did so a secret &om all around her. Kathleen 
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possessed quite sufficient of the feminine tact, which 
is as the defensive armour of the weak, to feel cer- 
tain that she was not beloved by Mabel Boyston ; but 
that the latter was likely to prove an active enemy, 
had never entered the head of the noble-natured girl. 
She had soon ample cause to regret the absence of 
that cunning, which might have delayed, if indeed it 
were powerless to avert, her fate. 

It was two days after the concert ; and at last, a 
good deal to Miss Boyston's relief, Mabel had pretty 
nearly ceased to talk about the events of that ever- 
memorable night, as well as to speculate — a proceed- 
ing which aunt Janet coiisidered highly derogatory 
to the dignity of the family — on the marriage pro- 
spects of Miss Cynthia Bigden. Once only, on the 
day I speak of, did she touch on the obnoxious sub- 
ject. 

* They go about just the same as they used to,' 
Mabel said. ' Ulick met them on the esplanade to- 
gether yesterday ; and he says that the horrid crea- 
ture holds her head higher than ever, and passed him 
with a stiff bow, that nearly set him off laughing in 
her face.' 

*I don't think they are worth talking about. 
May,' said Miss Boyston. ' People of that class are 
nothing to us. I never could understand how your 
mother, or rather how your father, came to know her 
at all. As to him, I am sure he is not a gentleman, 
although he looks like one. Dr. Crofton may have 
been a little mistaken in his supposition ; but you 
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may depend upon it, there is a something, and — 
but, Mabel my dear, it is getting late ; and as you 
will have to walk back to the Eectory alone, I think, 
as the subject is not a very interesting one, we will 
leave Miss Bigden and Captain Fox for the present, 
whilst you go and put on your hat.' 

It had been — no very uncommon event at Roy- 
mouth — a ' soft,' that is, a thoroughly soaking, day. 
Mabel, who thought nothing of weather, had come 
an hour or two before, through the rain, for her accus- 
tomed change to the Castle. A long, uninterrupted 
tete-a-tete with her mother was always strongly ob- 
jected to by Mabel; and although, the gentlemen 
being out shooting, she did not expect to meet with 
any thing or body that was likely to be very lively 
at the great house, still, anything was better than 
home. So off she set ; her do^, a handsome skye- 
terrier, the gift of Ulick O'Moore, gambolling gaily 
by her side. 

Mabel's first duty, after she reached the Castle, 
invariably was, to pay a visit to her grandfather's 
room ; on which occasions the young lady (it was a 
ceremony not over-willingly performed) pressed a fri- 
gid kiss on the old man's wrinkled forehead. She 
was not, on the whole, a bad-hearted girl, and doubt- 
less would, had circumstances rendered it necessary, 
been not very much behind the majority of her sex, 
in the performance of such boring and unwelcome 
duties as so often fall to the lot of womankind ; but, 
failing such abnormal requisitions, Miss May did 
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resist, in so far as she was able so to do, the going 
through such daily obligations as the one to which 
I have just alluded. As an only daughter, and eke 
an only grand-daughter, she. had been made a great 
deal more of than was in any way good for her. 
Both her mother and her devoted aunt would, at any 
time, have been ready to put lance in rest against the 
accusation of having either spoiled or over-indulged 
the pretty, wilful girl, who was now, as the liomely 
saying goes, beginning to be ' too many' for them 
all. Nor had they, in very truth, in the common 
acceptation of the word, spoiled Mabel. They had 
only made her the engrossing object of their lives ; 
only yielded their own comfort on every possible oc- 
casion to hers ; only allowed a sharp-witted girl to 
see, that she and her well-being was the one all-con- 
quering interest of their otherwise tame and scantily- 
filled existences ; but the onlyy that had been as no- 
thing to ihemy had been very fruitful of evil conse- 
quences to her. It had, if not engendered, at least 
fostered, a selfishness which must have been in her 
even more inherent than is customary in womankind ; 
and thus the train was laid for an after, and far from 
despicable combustion. 

Mabel could not see without a bitterness of spirit, 
which could hardly fail to ferment into very disas- 
trous consequences, the conquest achieved by Kath- 
leen of her (Mabel's) favourite cousin, and heretofore, 
as she believed, her devoted admirer. That wounded 
vanity had far more to say to this most acrid state of 
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feeling than the amour rentre, from which so many 
of her sex are doomed to suffer, Miss Mabel Boystoli 
conld not of course perceive. She believed herself 
aggrieved; told her own galled heart that Kathleen 
had played the part of interloper — snake in the grass, 
and roany another noxious thing ; the consequence 
of which self-communing was, that to avenge herself 
of this hated rival, and to place, in so far as in 
her lay, an impediment to her success, became in 
Mabel's eyes, not only a desire, but a duty. It was 
with this unchristiajilike, but, I fear, not altogether 
unwomanly feeling fermenting within her, that May 
Boyston trudged, with her coquettish little gray 
waterproof over her shoulders, on that eventful wet 
September forenoon, to spend a few hours of the 
weary day at Castle Boy. During the dull time which 
she passed fretfully in Miss Boyston's sitting-room, 
she saw nothing of Kathleen ; but on preparing to 
return, in musing and discontented mood, through 
the shrubberies to her home, she found, a little to 
her surprise, that Kathleen Delaval had also, duriug 
her absence, prepared herself for what the Irish girl 
called a ^ run.' 

' I always long so to go out on a rainy day,' she 
said. * I suppose it is the spirit of contradiction. 
If you do not mind,' she added, a little diffidently, 
for Mabel did not strike her as appearing very anxious 
for companionship—' if you do not mind, I will walk 
as far as the Bectory with you.' 

Thus appealed to, Mabel had nothing for it but 
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to consent ; and the two girls left the house toge- 
ther. 

'I am so used to rain/ £!athleen said, as they 
walked briskly forward. *Fine weather is the ex- 
ception in Connanght ; and we hail the sunshine as 
if we were ancient Persians banished into the cold 
regions of the North.' 

' How glad you must have been to come away ! 
and how you toill hate going back again ! If I were 
you, I wouldn't/ Mabel said ; and then she paused, 
wondering what reply Kathleen Delaval would make. 

Bather to May's surprise, her companion laughed 
merrily. * Beggars mustn't be choosers,' she said; 
' and unprotected young women must just do as they 
are bid. I am out on a shockeraun just now. I sup- 
pose Captain O'Moorehas told you what that is Irish 
for ?' 

' yes, of course — a lark. I know that. But, 
Miss Delaval, don't be offended, if I say what I am 
going to say — ^you won't, will you ?' 

' I can't say. I have no wish to be offended ; but 
if you think I am likely to be so, perhaps you had 
better not run the risk.' 

* 0, but I don't think you'll mind ; and I'm sure 
you oughtn't to. All I want you to tell me is, whe- 
ther you don't think Captain Brandon the hand- 
somest and most delightful man you ever saw.' 

At this question the colour rose to the very roots 
of Kathleen's rich brown hair. It — ^the question — 
was so wholly unexpected ; and moreover Mabel, with 
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a look of something like defiance in her eyes, had 
stopped short in the pathway, waiting for the answer 
she had provoked. It was that look, understanding 
it only dimly though she did, that roused Kathleen 
to self-assertion, and woke up in her the fire of her 
warm Celtic hlood ; told her, in a soul-thrilling whis- 
per, that the girl before her was an enemy, and that 
the time, when she must exert herself in her own 
defence, had come. 

' I do not consider myself to be quite an oracle 
on such a subject,' she said, with a slight laugh, which 
was not quite without a dash of haughtiness in its 
quiet sarcasm. ' I have not seen many gentlemen, 
with whom to compare Captain^ Brandon's personal 
merits ; but, in my opinion — and I should think that 
most people would agree with me — ^he would be very 
handsome, were it not for the disfigurement of his 
bum. We cannot all be perfect,' she added carelessly; 
and then passed on, with head erect, unmindful of the 
handle to do her injury, which she had placed within 
the grasp of Mabel Boyston. She had only listened 
to her own quick prideful impulse — the impulse to 
hide her secret, and to show Mabel, that she was not 
one who could be thus abruptly, rudely questioned 
with impunity ; and when the words were said, when 
it was too late to recall the sentence that pride had 
wrung from her, Kathleen felt a rush of pain at the 
thought, that she had spoken harshly — ^brutally she 
could almost have called it — of Arthur Brandon's 
personal misfortune. 
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To confess this, however, to Mabel, was impossi- 
ble. They were, not, and never could — at least so 
felt Kathleen then — ^be friends ; and only to a friend, 
only to such a friend as was far away in distant Con- 
naught, could she have told the reason of the tears 
that were very near her eyelids. They were near the 
Kectory gate before another word had passed between 
them ; for Mabel had an intuitive conviction that she 
had been snubbed, and the operation was too new a 
one in her case, for the retort courteous, or the con- 
trary, to be ready on her tongue. 

* I suppose you will not care to come in and see 
mamma ?' she said ; and on Miss Delaval replying po- 
litely in the negative, mutual 'good-evenings' were said, 
and the two girls went their several ways; the one 
into the dull home, of which she saw so little, and the 
other towards the gate (of which she had been trusted 
with a key), which led towards the sea-beach. 

Kathleen's love for gazing on the sad sea waves 
amounted almost to a passion. For her, in every dif- 
ferent phase of thought, whether that thought were glad 
or mournful, the rush and roll of the unresting waters 
had a sympathetic whisper and response. Standing 
there, with the salt spray blowing in her face — for the 
wind had got up, as the mariners say, with the tide — 
she felt revived and strengthened, both in body and 
spirit, by the health-bestowing breeze. Tears — a few 
unchecked drops — ^had risen to her dark eyelashes ; 
for she was still thinking of her cruelty ; but the 
meeting of the waters, when a higher wave than usual 
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sent a shower of light foam agamst her fiiesh young 
face, washed the briny drops away; and Kathleen once 
more told herself that she was happy. 

Betnming through the shrubbery walk, the spell of 
the sea was on her still. In the air — ^for October, first* 
of autumn months, was near at hand — she noticed 
something of the chill that always hangs about the 
' fall/ and moreover she observed, that here and there 
a faded leaf floated momentarily on the heavy atmo- 
sphere, and then fluttered down, a wet brown withered 
specimen of vegetation, on the path at her feet. The 
robins too — ^impudent little bipeds as they are— ^had 
begun, as is usually the case with them, when sum- 
mer is over, and its last feeble melodies are sounding 
in every wood and dell, to hop, with the familiarity 
that is peculiar to their species, on the twigs and 
sprays that Kathleen passed by in her walk. All 
around her told the tale that the harvest was over, 
and autumn time was nigh at hand. Yet still the 
happy-hearted girl, who noted the signs of the de- 
parting year, did not feel therefore sad at heart ; for 
it is only in the autumn of life that the decay of 
the old-growing year fills the mind witl^ gloom : the 
young feel so sure, that spring, with its wealth of 
flowers, its song of birds, and its season of sweet 
love-making, will not fail, and so hope rises triumph- 
ant over doubt and fear; no.spells of numbing breath 
are cast over the happy spirits, that as yet see good 
in everything, and ' loveliness in all things living 
find/ 
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CHAPTER XI. 

* On n*a jamais bon march6 de manvaise marchandise.* 

It is surprising, or rather would be surprising, 
were the case not one of such every-day occurrence, 
how easy it is to convince, when the wishes of the 
person to persuade are in accordance with the argu- 
ments used. Miss Bigden, when she made up her 
mind to question her lover on the delicate subject 
mooted by Dr. Crofton, was fully prepared, if not ex- 
actly to ' make the worse appear the better reason,' 
at least to find good in every reason, be it ever so 
questionable, which Captain Fox ought bring forward 
in defence of his conduct, whether that conduct were 
past, present, or to come. It was not in her nature 
to be nervous, or she must have felt some symptoms 
of trepidation, when the Captain, looking more than 
usually, what his ladye-love called * the gentleman,' 
kissed his hand to her through the open window, 
and then — for he was walking on the opposite side 
of the esplanade — crossed over, to pay her his diurnal 
visit. 

In the greeting of the bride-elect there was no 
evidence of her intention to, as it is vulgarly termed, 
' pick a crow' wi£h her affianced one ; there was no 
blush on the untransparent skin, no lowering of the 
round obtruding eyes : all about Miss Bigden was in 
its normal condition, when the gentleman took his 
accustomed seat (one within view of the pedestrians on 
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the parade), iu front of Miss Bigden's sofa. That he 
had, during the blissful period of courtship, chosen 
that especial place, had not been always quite satis- 
factory to the fair fixmcee of splendid, aristocratic- 
looking Captain Ommaney Fox. To be sure, it had 
its advantages, inasmuch as all the world of Boy- 
mouth were thereby advertised of the interesting fact, 
that the gentleman, concerning whom so much curi- 
osity had been excited, was, like the frog in the good 
old song, ' a-wooing gone.' But, on the other hand, 
the publicity of the trysting place could hardly fail 
to be displeasing to a lady, who, on the wrong side of 
forty, had all her wooing yet to do. That it was so 
displeasing, she could not well hint to the admirer, 
who, at a respectful distance, and with the eyes of 
that busy watering-place upon him, went through 
his season of probation with a heroism worthy of a 
better cause. If he did manoeuvre a little, in order to 
. put off the evil day (which he was well aware must 
come), when he could no longer claim safety from 
the multitude, let us, whilst we blame him for his 
cowardice, confess that, in his position, a bolder 
man than he might have forgotten, that in love, as 
well as in war, 'England expects every man to do 
his duty.' 

It is needless, and would be waste of time and 
paper, to repeat at length the conversation, which, 
during that memorable visit, took place between this 
lady and her lover. That the result was satisfactory 
to both parties, the remark of Mabel Boyston, to the 
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effect that they were seen sweethearting together as 
usual, fully proves; it is enough for me to state, with 
as much brevity as is consistent with clearness, how 
the good understanding came about. This pair of 
middle-aged turtle-doves both possessed — a fact of 
which neither of them was ignorant — a considerable 
portion of shrewd practical sense. Captain Fox, 
otherwise Crawshay (for it is not my intention to keep 
this portion of our friend's antecedents a secret from 
the reader), perceived, from the moment when Miss 
Bigden drew up the first inch of the curtain that 
concealed her doubts, that to attempt entirely to keep 
her ^n the dark, would be a false move in the game 
that he was playing. Half confidences are apt to be 
dangerous things; but in cases such as the present 
— cases when every feeling of vanity, anger, revenge, 
and possibly {car ou diable Vamowr ne va-t-il pas se 
nicker ?) of love itself, after a fashion, may range them- 
selves on the side of the postulant — more than half the 
peril is annulled, and absolution, full and unreserved, 
is well nigh sure to follow. 

In what manner, and with what specious sophis- 
try, this man, of a more than questionable past, suc- 
ceeded in making it appear, that although he had in 
fact been invariably the sinner, his offences, if ever 
they existed, had been venial ones, and that he him- 
self had been the sorely sinned against, we need not, 
either now or hereafter, inquire. On one subject, 
and one only, he permitted himself to dwell at length, 
for he did not conceal &om the searching ken of his 
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future wife that he was, and had been for some years, 
a widower. 

^ You might have told me that before/ Miss Big- 
den said; and her hard, practical tone and words 
augured well for the eventual good training of her 
spouse. * At your age' — and she spoke with some- 
thing approaching to playful sarcasm — ^a woman has 
no right to expect a virgin heart ; but where there is 
no family it does not much matter. On the whole, 
too' — with a glance in her eye which almost made 
the magnificent-looking Captain draw back his chair 
afiirightedly— * on the whole, I think I like you better 
as you are. Old bachelors are so full of crotchets. 
If there were, however, as I said before, a family, the 
case would be different. I confess that grown-up 
sons and daughters would not be at all in my way.' 
And then the demoiselle sighed and simpered, and 
did her best to look as if the wreath of orange blos- 
som was far more in her line than the mature olive 
branches, which she did not as yet feel quite sure 
might not shortly be (thanks to her lover's previous 
state of matrimony) found round %,bout her table. 

Whilst Miss Bigden was uttering this little dis- 
claiming speech, Captain Fox looked, as he felt, 
puzzled, for the moment, how to act. It had been 
his purpose, when announcing the circumstances of 
his widowhood, to follow up that confession with the 
tidings that a daughter had been born of the mar- 
4age, which he described as singularly ill-starred and 
unhappy. Miss Bigden's avowed distaste to finding 
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herself in the position of a stepmother had thrown 
a stumbling-hlock in the way of his intention ; and 
now, troubled in his mind, and distracted with con- 
tending views regarding what was wise and prudent, 
either to keep back or to divulge, Captain Ommaney 
Fox (we will give him, for the nonce, his chosen style 
and title) remained for a few moments silent beneath 
the investigating scrutiny of his Jiancee. 

At length, feeling the necessity of breaking the 
very unpleasant silence that reigned between them» 
he confessed, with fear and trembling — an alarm, 
however, which he took care should remain in the 
background — the truth that, though this farther * in- 
cumbrance' could never either personally annoy, or 
bring pecuniary difficulties in its train, he possessed 
— mea culpa /—a daughter. 

After this clearing out of his breast — which, by 
the way, was a more herculean task than even Miss 
Eigden, who had^ once tried her virgin hand at writ- 
ing a sensational novel, could have well believed pos- 
sible — the discussion between them, regarding the 
previous history of the Captain, together with the 
degree and manner of influence which that history 
did and ought to obtain over his matrimonial projects, 
went on with comparative smoothness. Miss Eigden 
felt — ^whether she were justified in so doing remains 
to be seen — that her lover had at last told her all 
that was really important in his life's history, and 
on that all she was not — for she belonged to a liberal 
school of morals — disposed to be severe. That there 
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was nothing in the *all' which need prevent her 
standing with Captain Fox (she decided, all things 
considered, that he had better not revert to his ori- 
ginal patronymic) at the altar, Miss Bigden, to her 
infinite satisfaction, believed that she had made sure ; 
and this being so, she resolved not to be browbeaten 
by those who had so far forgotten themselves as to in- 
terfere, in so officions a manner, in her concerns. 

In reply to a question from her future lord and 
master, she peremptorily declared that she would not 
be driven, by the base calumnies of the envious, to 
leave Boymouth a day sooner than she had originally 
intendeds The gallant Captain looked rather blank 
at this decision. He did not dare openly to be be- 
hindhand with his leader in any act of desperate 
hardihood, which it might ^uit her to contemplate ; 
but in his heart of hearts, he did feel that, on every 
account, that gay little watering-place, where every 
body and thing was so terribly en evidence, was not 
exactly the spot in which it suited him just then to 
sojourn. The income of this mysterious gentleman 
was, to say the least of it, a precarious one ; and 
within the last week, a small sum of money, which "he 
had reckoned upon for carrying on to a prosperous 
conclusion the short, sharp, and victorious campaign 
he had undertaken, had found its way into the pocket 
of an individual who, to his infinite surprise, the 
Captain had discovered to be a better, or, it might be, 
a more fortunate ecarte player than he was himself. 
So, as I before said, this 'jolly, thriving wooer' had 
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reasons of his own for wishing to cut short the career 
at Boymouth, which he had hitherto found to be, in 
some respects at least, so successful. To even hint 
at such a desire would, however, in the presence of 
his autocratic mistress, be, in his opinion, a danger- 
ous mistake. A bold and enterprising woman like 
Miss Bigden would have at-once jumped to the con- 
clusion that her lover's temperament had in it the 
elements of a base pusillanimity. Nor would she per- 
haps have greatly erred in this estimate of his cha- 
racter. Of one fact there could be no doubt, namely, 
that the lady's unhappy victim, despite his inches, 
was terribly afraid of her. There have been brave 
men ere this (and I fear greatly our Captain was not 
brave), who cannot conquer their fears of an alarming 
woman of the Miss Bigden type. It is so difficult, 
as society and human relations are constituted, either 
to conquer or to punish her; so the outrageous crea- 
ture often has her way, whilst better women go 
meekly to the wall, and while the poor in spirit, who 
dare not even call their souls their own, are bullied, 
crushed, and browbeaten. 

On one important subject there was no difference 
of opinion between this not wholly ill-matched pair. 
As regarded any explanation, any public bringing to 
his senses of that ' vulgar, impertinent' clergyman' 
(it was thus that Miss Bigden spoke of the well-bred, 
well-intentioned Doctor), nothing of the sort should, 
for the present, at any rate, take place. Neither 
should the daughter^ now a girl of nearly twenty^ 
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who had a light to claim such near kindred with the 
to be happy man, pl^y^ till such future time as might 
be deemed advisable^ any part in the present import- 
ant epoch of her parent's life. To keep quiet till 
after everything was ' safe,' had very clearly become 
the course of action that best suited Miss Bigden's 
tone of mind. Later, it was on the cards, that she 
might show those who had insulted her, that she was 
not to be molested with impunity ; but in the mean 
time, Talleyrand's famous motto of ' N'ayez pas de 
zele,' certainly appeared to be the ruling principle of 
her conduct. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

* I dream'd that, as I wander'd by the way, 

Bare antmnn suddenly was changed to spring, 
And gentle odours led my steps astray, 

Mix'd with a, sound of waters murmnring, 
Thon execrable man ! beware I' 

KA.THLEEN Dblaval Walked briskly along the 
broad sea-walk ; her head full of her own sweet fan- 
cies, her own bright dream of a, love, which, whether 
its course ran smooth or otherwise, she did not at 
the moment seem very much to care. Obstacles seen 
through the dim hue of distance assume such very 
unimportant proportions in the eyes of the young 
and happy, and the spring-time of life is the proper 
season for hope ; and so, for the time being, it was 
well with this joyous-natured Irish girl, as, heedless 
of the gathering twilight, she pursued her way, lost 
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in a blissfdl reverie, towards the comparatiyely distant 
little coast-guard station, at which, on the night of 
the famous yacht misadventure, Mrs. Edgar Boyston 
had applied for consolation in her distress. 

The look-out man, who was always to be seen, in 
foul weather as in fine, at his post, upon the narrow 
patch of greensward near the house, was standing, 
telescope in hand, by the wayside, as Kathleen — her 
linsey dress looped-up, and her small feet Balmoral- 
booted, stepping with the light elastic tread that was 
peculiar to her — came quickly by. The man, who 
wore his glazed sou'-wester and the thickest of pilots 
coats, touched the former to her respectfully, as she 
paBsed. He thought, for he was a Lsihle married 
man, with young daughters of his own, that it was 
late in the evening for such a pretty young lady 
to be walking out in lonely places by the sea; and 
the idea, not an unnatural one under the circum- 
stances, crossed his mind, that perhaps there was a 
sweetheart in the case. 

' He's maybe waiting for her at the turn of the 
rock,' said Tom Giles to himself; and standing still, 
he watched her till she was out of sight, hidden from 
his view by a high projecting cliff, which, at the 
distance of about a hundred and fifty yards, rose up 
almost perpendicularly from the beach, and that so 
near to the high-water mark, that at certain time^ 
and seasons, especially when the wind blew strongly 
from S.S.E., the waves were wont to dash furiously 
against the Kqlp Bock, making it a matter of almost 
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impossibility for a pedestrian to pursue the sea-path 
that lay beneath it* 

At present, however, or certainly Kathleen would 
not have dreamt of rounding the clifif, there existed 
no danger of the kind I have been describing. The 
sea was rough certainly, and the wind blew so hard 
round the corner, that Lina could enjoy the satisfac- 
tion of a battle with it, as the rude gusts strove, but 
strove in vain, to make her turn back from her pur- 
pose — the purpose of seeking a new pleasure — for 
Mabel never would take exercise in that dull direc- 
tion — and Kathleen had often longed to extend her 
walk by skirting the huge frowning barrier of the 
Kelp rock. 

If Kathleen had expected to be rewarded for her 
exertion by any grander than usual exhibition of 
Nature's wondrous works, she was fated to be disap- 
pointed ; for not only were the features of the pro^ 
spect unchanged, there being nothing to meet her 
gaze but a now sheer waste of waters stretching to 
the horizon, and tall clififs rising upwards behind 
her ; but the ^evening was now closing in so quickly, 
that, had there chanced to be a sail upon the sea, or 
the smoke of a distant steamer, plying her forward 
way, they could not, in the rapidly-increasing gloom, 
have been visible to the naked eye. So Kathleen, hav- 
ing gained her will, and the victory having proved, as 
is usually the case in battles great or small, not quite 
worth the cost, she turned her steps homewards. 

She had not proceeded many yards^ and was still 
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at a considerable distance from the spot whence a 
view of the coastguard -station could be obtained, 
when her quick ear caught, between the rush up the 
shingle of two advancing waves, the sound of foot- 
steps behind her. Checking the natural impulse to 
look back, and slightly hurrying her own pace — for 
the solitude of the spot, and its distance from human 
aid, should such aid be required, flashed suddenly 
across her mind — Kathleen, with her heart beating 
a little faster than usual, walked with a firm step 
onwards. 

She was not kept long in suspense, as to the iden- 
tity of the individual, whose masculine footsteps, and 
far longer stride, rapidly brought him side by sid^ 
with the now almost frightened girl. 

'Tou are taking a late walk. Miss Delaval,' said 
a voice, which struck Kathleen as not altogether 
strange to her ; and looking up quickly, she recog- 
nised, at first to her relief, that the person who had 
thus unceremoniously made his presence known, was 
no other than Captain Ommaney Fox. To her re- 
lief, I repeat ; because, though she had disliked, on 
the few occasions when she had come in contact, so 
to speak, with the man, his forward, pushing man- 
ner, and albeit she had been warned by her distant 
friend, in almost a solemn fashion, that there existed 
a positive necessity on her part for avoiding his 
society and notice, — ^nevertheless, odious, and even 
dangerous as the man calling himself Captain Om- 
maney Fox might be, it was better, safer, that he — 
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a person calling himself a gentleman^ and bounds 
therefore, by the laws of decent society, to outwardly 
well-conduct himself — should be there, in that deso- 
late spot, with .only the voice of the ocean by tteir 
side to break the murmurs of a tete-a-tete, than that 
the said intruder should be, as she had at first 
vaguely feared, sonle desperate ruffian, bent upon 
deeds of robbery or blood. ' You are taking a late 
walk, Miss Delaval ; too late, if you will allow me to 
say so, for so young and pretty a lady — ' 

Kathleen's large gray eyes, that always looked, 
when the pupils were dilated, or when the dark curled 
lashes' shadowed them, so yery nearly black, flashed 
»gril,, „ .h, b„ke in upo. «. d^ .peech. ■! 
beg your pardon,' she said haughtily, * for interrupt- 
ing you, but I prefer being without an escort. Per- 
haps, therefore, you will do me t]^e kindness to con- 
tinue your walk.' And with the gesture of a queen 
dismissing an inferior from her presence, she, stand- 
ing motionless under the shadow of the cli£f, waited 
to see her behests obeyed. 

But Captain Fox — who had a card to play, and 
whose ^ hand,' should that 'card' not succeed, was 
certainly not a promising one — ^had no intention of 
being thus averted from his purpose by such a weak 
child as this. His temper too, which was never of a^ 
very genial kind, had been sorely tried of late ; and 
Kathleen's contemptuous words and manner stung 
him to the quick. * If I do not pay her off for it,* 
was his inward thought, * may I be !' And then 
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he set to work to liquidate one of the few debts that 
he had been ever found ready to acknowledge. 

' Ha, ha !' he laughed insolently ; ' so that is 
where we are, is it? We'd rather be alone, eh?* 
And he made a vile attempt at mimicry, which set 
Kathleen's blood a-boiling in her veins. * Lovely 
young ladies don't walk out after dark for nothing, 
as a rule ; but if the gentleman doesn't come to time, 
why, he must expect to find his place filled up. Teach 
him to mind his jp's and ^'s, eh ?' And Captain Fox, 
who seemed to have assumed a new character (per- 
haps, however, it was his original one), came very 
close to Kathleen, and peered insolently into her 
flushed, beautiful face. 

She did not answer him, even by a look, this 
time ; but walked on with a steady, almost martial 
step. She felt so brave in her own purity; and what, 
after all, were words from such a creature — she could 
not call him in her heart a man — as the one who had 
dared thus vulgarly, and with such a mean brutality, 
to force his companionship upon her? Her pulses 
were beating very quickly, but it was not fear that 
sent the rich blood hurrying through her veins. This 
' falcon-hearted dove' was proud, and it was not to 
her as nothing that any living man could dare to 
speak to her such words as had just polluted the pure 
air she breathed. So she walked on statelily, every 
step she took lessening the distance between her and 
the haven that she coveted. But that same haven 
she was not destined to reach without suffering far 
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more than she had hitherto done from the impertinent 
familiarity of her unwelcome companion; and how- 
ever 'falcon-hearted' our poor Kathleen might be, and 
indeed was, the tmths which, before she reached Gas- 
tie Boy that night, were fated to meet her ears, were 
not calculated to send her home with a lightened spirit. 

After the Captain had uttered his odious innuendo, 
there was silence for a few moments, the beating of 
the wild waves against the shingle being the only 
sound they heard. This silence was broken by Cap- 
tain Fox, who, in a still more offensive voice than 
that in which he had before spoken, said, 

' I tell you what it is. Miss D. : if you think you 
are to behave to me in this sort of way, you are mis- 
taken. You think, because you have got among a 
confounded lot of big-wigs up there,' and he pointed 
with the end of his stick towards th.e Castle, ' you 
can be as off-handed as you please; but you are con- 
foundedly mistaken. You seem to have forgotten 
Glaedhuil, and the old woman there. Why, now, I 
should like — I really should' — and he placed himself 
directly in^ front of her, thereby hindering (for she 
could hardly have passed by without touching him) 
her fjEurther progress — ' I should like very much to 
know, who and what you think you are ?' 

There was so much of menace in his tones and 
gestures, that Kathleen now felt really frightened. 
She was resolved, however — and a steadfast resolution 
will do much — ^not to betray any signs of cowardice ; 
besides^ if the truth must be told, there existed 
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amidst her fear an under-current of pugnacity, and 
with that pugnacity she was conscious of a strong 
desire to learn that something of herself and her posi- 
tion, which had hitherto been so carefully kept from 
her knowledge. It was this curiosity — if by such 
an ignoble name it coulii be called — which induced 
her to say, in as firm a tone as she could assume, 

' If you have anything to say to me — if there are 
any questions which it is expedient that I should 
answer — -you will perhaps do* me the favour to call 
to-morrow, or at any time that may suit your con- 
venience, at Castle Boy. At present, I should be 
obliged if you will allow me to pass.' 

She spoke with head upraised, and an air which 
was intended to be defiant ; but neither her words 
nor mien seemed capable of producing the smallest 
eflfect upon her persecutor. 

^ And you promise me a welcome up there, do 
you ?* he said, with a laugh, that was at once rude 
and sarcastic. 'You expect me to believe that, in 
my Lord Kellerby's drawing-room, I am likely to 
meet with more civility than I do from you ? No, 
no ! I'm not such a fool as that comes to ; and as 
I've got you safe out here, I'll make you listen to 
me, or I'll know the reason why.' And as he spoke 
the words, he laid his hand, not heavily, but with 
enough of force to impress upon £athleen the sense 
of being for the time pretty completely in his power, 
upon the young girl's arm. 

She shook his fingers from her as if they had 
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been scorpions. But it was not fear of offending or 
exasperating the man who had thus dared to touch 
her, that made the girl tremble, as she did now from 
head to foot. 

* How dare you ?' she cried passionately. * It is 
yon, sir, who forget yourself. Do you know who I am? 
Methinks you cannot, or you would not venture to 
behave with this unmannerly boldness, this insolent 
freedom, towards a lady. Once more, sir, let me 
pass ! I have friends who will not allow — ' 

He interrupted her with a laugh; and such a 
laugh — ^so harsh, so cruel, so triumphant! When 
the cacchination had subsided, he said coarsely, 
^ Enough and something too much of this, young 
lady. When there happens to be a secret between 
two sensible people, they pretty soon come to under- 
stand one another. Now the case between us two 
stands thus : If I chose, and I may choose — ^whether 
I do or not depends a good deal on yourself — ^I could 
— ^well, I could ruin you with a word; settle your 
hash as completely as if you*d been born in a gutter, 
and had taken early to shop-lifting for a livelihood ! 
There now, my pretty pigeon, what do you say to 
that ?' 

Say ! What could she, poor, beautiful, helpless 
child that she was, respond to such a brutal, such 
an unparalleled attack? She could only shiver, 
shaking as though she w^ere in an ague-fit, in his 
grasp ; for his strong hand was on her shoulder 
now, and she felt too hopelessly crushed by the man's 
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last dreadful words, for the insult of his touch to 
wound either her spirit or her pride. 

' I do pot believe you/ she murmured, with a 
shudder ; but, in truth, she hardly knew what she 
said ; it seemed so like talking in a dream. 

* You don't, don't you ?' he said coarsely. ' We'll 
soon see about that. Yon wish to know particulars 
perhaps.' 

' no, no !' and, with one of those terrible pre- 
sentiments of evil, she drew farther away from her 
unmanly tormentor. * Leave me! for the love of 
heaven, leave me ! I am faint, ill. Ah, heaven ! 
is there no one who will help me — no one who 
will, come to save me?' and wringing her hands, with 
a hysterical violence which began to frighten her das- 
tardly companion, she attempted, with feeble totter- 
ing steps, to pass him. 

^ You had better not,' he said ; and this time 
there was a little less of hard brutality in his voice 
and bearing. * You had better trust to me. Come, 
my dear, don't you be afraid of me ; we ought to be 
friends, and something more than friends. What if 
I do happen to know a thing or two ? If you play 
your game well, and don't throw me overboard, I'll 
keep your counsel, take my word for that. But 
nothing fbr nothing is my motto ; and as just now 
I happen to be uncommon hard-up — ' 

* 0,' cried Kathleen, who had been listening with 
eager ears, and who, even in the state of tension to 
which her nerves were stretched, still retained quite 
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enough of her nsnal quick- wittedness to imagine that 
she had discovered in those few last words a key to 
all the rest — ' 0, if it is money that you want, I Jwill 
send you some— I wiU indeed; only let me go. They 
will think it so strange my staying out so late. But 
you shall have it, you shall indeed ! Only let me go ! 
For the love of heaven, let me pass you now !' 

' I daresay ! A pretty thing indeed !' he said, and 
again the odious laugh burst forth. ' Who is to be 
my surety that you will keep your promise ? And be- 
sides, on second thoughts, methinks I had better 
let you into a little bit of the secret. Perhaps you 
fancy I have no right to order you about ; you looked 
just now as if you did ; but I can tell you — * 

* no, tell me nothing ! I was warned. He — 
Major Nugent — said that I was never to speak to 
you, never to listen to you. 0, what shall I do ? 
What shaU I— shall I do ?' 

' What will you do ?' he repeated — and his face 
was now so close to hers, that she felt the warmth 
of his breath upon her cheek — *What will you do, 
girl ? Why, this is what you'll do. You'll pay a 
trifle more respect to the fifth commandment than 
that d — d bloke out in Connaught seems to have 
thought necessary to teach you, and — * 

' The fifth commandment !' repeated Kathleen, as 
if mechanically ; but the blood was freezing in her 
veins, and her large glorious eyes were staring out, in 
almost wild despair, into the gathered twilight. 

* Yes, the fifth. I suppose you know which it 
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is, though you have yet to learn who is the dada, as 
they call him in blessed Ireland, whom you are bound 
to love, honour, and obey.' 

He had his arm round her waist by this time ; 
for he had heard that some young women faint easily, 
and he had that to say, which might very possibly 
produce an effect of the like description on his hearer. 
The poor fdrl shuddered feebly : but she stood firm, 
nor ^d shl even after one word, spoken in a hnrriei 
whisper in her ear, made its way through a mist of 
horror to her understanding, betray any symptoms 
of a tendency towards syncope. 

She knew the worst now, and the worst was very 
terrible; but she braced herself, in that wonderful 
way which is the gift of some brave women's hearts, 
to suffer and be still. Before the interview (which 
lasted till Captain Ommaney Fox lifted his hat to 
Miss Delaval, as she unlocked the 'strand -gate') 
came to a conclusion, more than one point had been, 
between him and his victim, argued and decided on. 
She was, for the present, to say no word at Castle Roy 
of the disclosure that had been made to her ; and a 
sum of money — all that happened to be at Miss De- 
laval's disposal — was, on the following morning, to 
be conveyed, according to this agreeable gentleman's 
instructions, into his safe keeping. 

After this they separated, with what miserable 
feelings on the part of the poor girl, who had been 
subjected to so rude and cruel a trial, may be better 
imagined than described. 

VOL. n. I 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

' Desolation is a delicate thing : 
It walks not on the earth, it floats not on the air» 
But treads with silent footstep, and fans with eager wing 

The tender hopes which in their hearts the best and gentlest 
bear.* 

Arthur Brandon, as he trudged after the part- 
ridges that day, thought very much, and perhaps not 
altogether quite as contentedly, about his engage- 
ment to Kathleen Delayal, as he ought to have done. 
That she was, in herself, a pearl of great price, he 
was not only well convinced himself, but would have 
been ready, against all comers, to valiantly uphold 
as fact. In her presence, and when under the spell 
of a beauty which was irresistible — since love had 
lent a greater charm to the languor of her passionate 
eyes, and had spread over her whole person, and her 
every tone and movement, a nameless but most sweet 
voluptuousness, that wonderfully increased its power 
to fascinate — ^no lover could be more completely en- 
thralled by his mistress's attractions, no slave more 
willing to place his neck beneath the yoke of matri- 
mony than Arthur Brandon. 

It was only when apart from Kathleen, and at 
times and seasons when he could, in quiet and in 
loneliness,think over the ' affair,' that Captain Arthur 
Brandon, an elder son now, and a Guardsman in 
immediate prospect (for his exchange from the * crack' 
infantry regiment to the still more ' crack' House- 
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hold Brigade was nearly a fait accompli), began to 
have any doubts concerning the expediency of the 
step he had taken. Not that it had ever, during the 
space of even a single instant, occurred to him as 
possible that Kathleen, with her exquisite grace, her 
loying heart, and the beauty which, Arthur could 
not deny, exceeded that of any other girl whom he 
had ever known, could be abandoned — 'thrown 
over,' he would have called it — and left, like the tra- 
veller of old, robbed, wounded, and half dead, by the 
wayside of life. She had not, poor child, quite fallen 
among thieves ; but it had, unfortunately, been her 
lot to fix her affections upon one in whose nature 
one, at least, of a robber's qualities was not wanting — 
the quality, that is, of self'Seekirigness. Like Mabel 
Boyston, Sir Henry Brandon's son and heir had been 
spoiled, and made * ^wer' much of, in the world in 
which he lived. His mother, fine lady though she 
was, had had a weak place in her armour of proof 
for the sickly deformed son, whose intellects were 
perfect in an inverse ratio to his corporeal disabi- 
lities, and whose death she had long and deeply 
mourned ; but, with the exception of Lady Brandon, 
every one with whom he had had to do, had plainly, 
and in a thousand ways betrayed to handsome, well- 
grown Arthur the fact, that he, being so in every wjiy 
superior, should have been bom to the dignity of elder- 

f 

sonship ; and when, in the course of nature, he took 
the place of honour, the fact, that all believed that 
Providence had in this instance acted for the best, 
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was veiy openly, and with much agreeable flattery to 
' the new heir, proclaimed. 

And in addition — no mean or despicable contin- 
gent to the little army of worshippers, who on the 
Bran4on estate caused Arthur to feel himself as a 
prince-royal among men — there were the women, 
whose very name is legion, who are to a young heir- 
apparent, such as Captain Brandon, as the very plague 
of locusts, devouring the fresh green herbage, and 
leaying for the harvest-time but little of value to 
gather up. 

Arthur — though not, perhaps, either as wise as 
a serpent, or as harmless as a dove — had yet sense 
enough to perceive, that the man who permits himself 
to be ruined by the foul harpies who prey — ^base sca- 
vengers I- — upon the garbage of youth's baser passions, 
is one of the most pitifully-degraded of human beiags. 
In his hot youth, he had ' kissed the bloom off Plea- 
sure's lips, and found them pale as Pain's ;' and since 
the days when he made that salutary discovery, those 
same kisses of his had grown very moderate in quan- 
tity, and he had come to be somewhat fastidious as 
regarded those fair and frail ones on whom he be- 
stowed the honour of his notice. The little episode 
in his life also to which I have before alluded, in 
which a lady of the Quartier Breda took — especially 
with that little wicked tongue of hers — an active 
part, had — ^whilst it produced a certain deteriorating 
effect on his moral character — ^^not been without a 
certain beneficial effect, both upon his creed and con- 
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duct. It had rendered him distrustfdl of the venal 
ones who flattered him, and had perhaps prepared 
the way for something approaching to an inclination 
(which otherwise might have been long in copiing) 
for the purer joys and truer tenderness of married 
life. 

But, albeit this was so, Arthur did still, in his 
inmost heart, retain a certain feeling, that, at twenty- 
six, and with such a keen appreciation as he had been 
blessed with of the pleasures of bachelorhood, it was 
« little, just a trifle, of a mistake on his part, to tie 
himself down to the tame and unexciting existence 
of a virtuous married man. Had he been one of 
those reckless characters to whom the sacred rites of 
marriage, and the vows spoken at God's altar, are as 
nothing, Arthur's mind would probably have been 
less disturbed by the 'flat' and somewhat dreary 
prospect before him; but not only was Kathleen's 
favoured lover an (as the world goes) honourable, but 
he was also, to a certain extent, a tender-hearted 
man; and therefore it was that the vows which he 
had promised to himself to take, lay sometimes with 
a heavy weight upon his spirit. 

The best panacea, the most rousing counteraction 
to these unhealthy, but, perhaps, not wholly (in his 
case) unnatural misgivings, was the reflection, that, 
of a surety, if he were to fidl Kathleen — ^if he were to 
throw away this precious ' Western gem' — ^there was 
one, and that one a wooer not likely long to sigh in 
vain, who would strive, to the best of his no incon- 
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siderable powers^ to catch E^athleen's heart at the re- 
bound. That such a thing shonld be, was a thought 
absolutely unendurable to Arthur. He felt (and that 
was not the least bitter of the drops that would min- 
gle in the cup which in that case he would have to 
drink) that Lord Dhunagh would make a better hus- 
band to Kathleen than he could do himself. His cha- 
racter was in most respects so much better suited to 
her, that in time (ah, that was the terrible thought !) 
Lina must come to love his rival far better than she 
could ever esteem the man to whom her hand was at 
the present moment pledged. .There wa^ a wealth of 
tenderness, an absence of all thought of self, that 
was very rare and beautiful in Lord Dhunagh's charac- 
ter ; and then, as Arthur could not but own^ he was 
anything but a muff. Although it was in the man's 
nature to take on occasion the woman's part of com- 
forter, and' kiss salt tears from the worn cheek of woe,' 
his was, for all that, as brave a heart as ever beat 
within a human breast. No one — and Arthur had 
seen him ride-rcould take his fences more pluckily 
than did his cousin Dhunagh; and no man alive 
could with more enduring courage bear the ills which 
accident, or the will of Providence, call it what you 
will, entails upon poor weak human creatures. 

Once, some years before — ^for the occurrence was 
ahnost forgotten now — a man out rabbit-shooting 
with Lord Dhunagh at Castle Boy, had (accidentally, 
of course) sent not a few stray shot right into the 
face of his brother sportsman. Arthur Brandon was 
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present at the time ; and althoagh Dhunagh was 'not 
his sort/ he never forgot the brave, unselfish way in 
which his cousin bore an infliction which would have 
sorely tried the spirits of most men. At first — and, 
indeed, for a considerable time after the accident — 
there were grave doubts as to whether it would be 
possible to save that most precious possession, the 
sight of the eye, in which more than one small shot 
had entered. Judging from Lord Dhunagh's de- 
meanour during that season of suspense, no unini- 
tiated looker-on would have suspected that he was 
the man whose fate, as regarded loss or no loss, hung, 
as it were, in the balance. He was so calm, so pa- 
tient, so engrossed, to the exclusion of almost all 
thought of * self,' by his sympathy with the mental 
sufferings of the friend who had unwittingly done 
him this disservice, that those who were about his 
couch of pain marvelled greatly at his powers of en- 
durance; whilst some, unable either to understand 
or to appreciate them, quietly set him down in the 
category of those who do not feel. 

Amongst these latter, Arthur Brandon, who had 
enjoyed better opportunities of reading the character 
of the man, could not be reckoned. He did ample 
justice — for many points in his own character ren- 
dered such a proceeding possible — to the worth and 
native nobility of his relation's character. But al- 
though he did so do him justice, there existed no 
affection in his heart towards his Celtic cousin. It 
might be, that the prejudice of race in some measure 
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prevented a kindlier feeling springing ap between the 
two ; but, be this as it may, certain it is, that of all 
the living men whose admiration of Kathleen Delaval 
would have roused the spirit of antagonism in Arthur 
Brandon's breast, the one whose rivalship he could 
least endure with patience was that of Lord Ballina- 
carrig's son and heir. 

They had been a large party of bearded, knicker- 
bockered, sport-loving young men, who — some across 
the turnip-fields, and others over the more distant 
moorlands — had been following their truly British 
instincts to ^ kill something.' Arthur Brandon had 
chanced to be left throughout the day a good deal to 
himself, and to his own reflections. His tastes were 
not violently sporting ones, and if the truth must be 
told, he had more than once, during that rather soft 
afternoon, felt how much more agreeable it would be 
to watch the blushes on Kathleen's beautiful face, or 
listen to her songs {' the songs of her dear native land' 
were those she chiefly chose), than to be ploughing 
his way over ridge and furrow, glutinous with moist- 
ened clay, after timid birds, which nevertheless were 
often quite cunning enough to ' make a fool of him.' 
. As the day began to wane, and the time for ' knock- 
ing-off,' as Major Shugborough, who made one of 
the party, called it, had arrived. Captain Brandon 
stepped out more bravely than he had done all day, 
towards the old gray towers of Castle Roy. He bore 
the chafBing, which was the natural consequence of his 
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accelerated pace, with tolerable equanimity ; the re- 
ward of his endurance lay before him; and so, think- 
ing how sweet would be that hour ^ the gbaming, 
when Kathleen's soft fingers would lie (unsuspected 
by all the rest) within his thrilling grasp, Arthur 
beguiled the time, whistling ever and anon, as he 
went, for the very fulness of the thoughts which filled 
his breast. 

She was not in the drawing-room when he — ^his 
heart, as the saying is, in his mouth — came hurry- 
ing in. Only aunt Janet and Lady Bal were there ; 
the former making the most of the remaining day- 
light to put a few more stitches in a remarkably ugly 
piece of carpet-work (Miss Eoyston would probably 
have deemed the embroidering of lilies and roses a too 
strong case of pandering to the ' lusts of the eye') ; 
and the latter dozing, for the day had been unusually 
long and heavy, over the wood fire, which, by the way, 
was another of the indulgences which the excellent 
old maid, in her zeal for the exercise of self-denial, 
mentally decided ought, till frost set regularly in, to 
be dispensed with. 

It is not among the normal habits of the stronger 
sex, to tread, Agaglike, delicately, when returning from 
the chase, into the presence of their weaker sisters. 
It is their custom to make known their advent noisily, 
vrith a brisk cheerful step, and often with a pleasant 
masculine laugh, that is very sweet to the ears of those 
who wait ; sweet, inasmuch as they — ^the laugh and 
sounding step — announce the return, which makes, 
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after the dulnesB of the day, an atmosphere of joy 
and gladness in the whilom quiet house. It was 
thus that Arthur Brandon entered the drawing-room 
at Castle Boy, waking up the Countess from her 
slumbers, and causing nervous aunt Janet to put a 
wrong stitch into the starry pattern of her footstool. 

He did not dare — men, even though they be heirs 
to eight thousand a year, are shy sometimes — to make 
any especial inquiries after the lady of his love ; but 
Captain O'Moore, who had followed closely on his 
heels, was less reticent, asking — ^with the aplomb 
which is characteristic of a disengaged heart — whe- 
ther the young ladies were out walking. 

' Hardly walking, I should think, so late,' replied 
Miss Boyston. * Mabel went home nearly an hour 
ago ; and Miss Delaval said 6he would go as far as 
the Bectory with her. It is not a tempting evening 
for staying out; so probably she has gone up to her 
room;' and then aunt Janet, having thus delivered 
herself, returned to her cross-stitch ; whilst Arthur 
Brandon, in utter ignorance of the favourite project 
so long nursed in the secrecy of her own breast by 
his usually matter-of-fact kinswoman, began to feel 
a little restless and uneasy; the more especially so, 
as Lord Dhunagh had not returned with the rest of 
the shooting-party ; and moreover Arthur was quite 
sufBiciently in love to imagine all sorts of possible 
and impossible mishaps that might, in his own ab- 
sence, have chanced to the beloved one. He could 
not fancy Lord Dhunagh doing anything particularly 
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frisky^ nor was he at all the kind of man likely to 
waylay a pretty girl in the autumn twilight^ and 
endanger her peace of mind, to say nothing of her 
reputation, by an evening stroll along the shrubbery 
walks. But although tolerably well assured of Kath- 
leen's immunity — in so feu:, at least, as Dhunagh was 
concerned — from such perils as these, Arthur felt 
nevertheless a trifle uneasy when the twilight began 
to darken into night, and the bright face he loved to 
look upon was still absent from his sight. That she 
had not, as Miss Boyston had suggested, retired to 
the solitude of her own chamber, he felt tolerably well 
assured. Matters had progressed so far between him 
and Lady Bal's lovely protegee that Arthur was justi- 
fied in beUeving that Kathleen would not wilUngly 
throw away the happy chance of that sweet firelight 
hour, which the early return he had promised would 
insure to her. Nothing, then, but a long-continued 
and most unaccountable delay — she being either 
alone, or the contrary — ^in her return from her even- 
ing walk could account for this unaccustomed ab- 
sence ; and Brandon, finding the suspense that the 
delay occasioned growing every moment more irksome, 
left the room; and a few minutes later, after having, 
with an impatient hand, lighted his cigar in the 
passage, he posted himself beneath the shelter of the 
portico, and commenced his watch for Lina. 

He had not stood there many minutes, when, 
through what was by this time almost darkness, he 
SjAW approaching the figure that he knew so well. 
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She came forward very quickly — almost nmning, in 
her OTident haste to be beneath the safeguard of a 
friendly roof ; and as she came near the marble steps, 
Arthnr ran down to meet her. 

* How late you are !' he said, half in joy that she 
had come, and half in anger at her tarrying. ' Yon 
have quite frightened me ! Why, what is this, my 
love ! my darling !' as Kathleen, exhausted and over- 
excited, leant her head upon his shoulder, and burst 
into an agony of tears. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

* The hour concealed, and bo remote the fear, 
Death stiU draws nearer, neyer Beeming near.' 

The arrival of the Earl of Bossferry, and his 
somewhat heterogeneous suite, caused some excite- 
ment and commotion in Cherrington. As a rule, it 
was not the kind of place to which dissolute noble- 
men, in delicate health, were sent by their physicians 
to make the best of their remaining days. A quiet 
town, as I have said, and one which, from the nature 
of its visitors, was greatly dependent, for such variety 
as it could boast of, on the changes in the condition 
of fair hectic-complexioned girls, and on the dismal 
processions which, alas, too often bore the patient 
sufferer, her last day of danger and distress gone by, 
to the pretty cemetery on the hill, where the recording 
stones were rife with the last tributes of respect and 
love that the living can lavish on the youthful dead. 
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If there existed one person in the world for whom 
LordBossferry entertained any real respect or slightest 
feeling approaching to personal regard, that indivi- 
dual was his old acquaintance. Jack Nugent. 

The worst and the most thoroughly worldly men 
are often capable of seeing and appreciating the very 
qualities in others in which they are themselves the 
most lamentably wanting ; and there was in the thor- 
oughly straightforward character of Major Nugent, 
and also in the high spirit, combined with shrewd 
common-sense, with which he had more than once 
resisted measures, on the part of his employer, which 
his own— the Major's— judgment, as well as his con- 
science, disapproved, that had cast a spell of power 
over the weak and wicked mind of the Earl, which the 
latter seldom, if ever, dreamed of resisting. 

The latter was not a man who liked — and in this 
matter I do not consider him to be singular in his 
tastes — ^being taken by surprise; but if there lived 
upon earth the man whose coming at all would make 
amends for the manner thereof, that man was hon- 
est, high-minded Jack Nugent. 

' I am afraid I have taken you by surprise, my 
lord,' said Jack, who never forgot, albeit he was of 
noble race himself, and was accustomed to associate 
on terms of equality with the ' great ones' of the 
earth, that Lord Bossferry was the master, and he 
the man. * I would have written to say that I was 
coming, if there had been time, or telegraphed, if that 
electric institution were less calculated to shock the 
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system/ And haying thus made his apology. Major 
Nugent sat down in the seat that appeared most con- 
venient for the purpose which had indnced his ad- 
vent — the purpose, that is, of having some serious 
conversation on a very important subject (important 
in Jack's opinion, at least), regarding Lord Bossferry's 
affairs. That autocratic and self-engrossed nobleman 
was, as his visitor had anticipated, alone in the lofty, 
pleasant sitting-room, with five French windows fja^cing 
the sea, and opening out on a balcony, when Major 
Nugent's visit was announced to him. The autumn 
sun shone with agreeable warmth into the room, and 
his lordship happening to be in a good humour, the 
prospect of a tete-a-tete with the * wicked Earl' did 
not appear so little sowriant to Jack, as had been the 
case during his hurried journey to Gherrington. 

It was not long before the question which was 
uppermost in Jack's mind — and that there was a 
. question on hand, Lord Bossferry could not allow 
himself the happiness, for he hated business, of 
not dreading — came under discussion. Deeming it 
advisable to chain, without needless delay, the atten- 
tion of one so well known to be slippery as his lord- 
ship, Major Nugent made speedy mention of the 
person whose appearance and lengthened stay in the 
neighbourhood was, in fact, the real cause of the Lish 
agent's hurried journey to England. Nor was he 
disappointed in the effect produced on Lord Boss- 
ferry's mind by the information which he (Jack) 
had come so far to give. Swearing a great oath — an 
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oath by far too big to find a place, even in italics, in 
this page — he vowed that a day should not pass 
without the sending to a place unmentionable to ears 
polite of the man who, calling himself Captain Om- 
maney Fox, had once — as no one living was better 
aware than the Earl of Eossferry — -gone by a name 
as plebeian in sound as it had been rendered dis- 
graceful by the bearer thereof. Truly Major Nugent 
had no reason to fear that the cause he had espoused 
would not, on the present occasion at least, be amply 
and surely avenged. 



CHAPTER XV. 

* For ever, Fortune, wilt thou prove 
An unrelenting foe to love. 
And when we meet a mutual heart, 
Step rudely in, and bid ns part ?' 

Notwithstanding all the prayers and entreatings, 
the coaxings, and eke — when all other methods of 
arriving at the truth had failed — a coldness which 
had in it something of a hinted threat, Kathleen 
could not be induced to confide to her lover the cause 
of the lengthened absence by which he had been so 
sorely troubled. 

*I am tired — so tired,' she murmured, her head 
still upon Arthur's shoulder, and the tears still 
falling, but more slowly now, down her death-pale 
cheeks. 

* I don't wonder. It is so late and cold, dear. 
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You shonld have been at home an hour ago. Gome 
in^ and warm yourself/ And as he spoke, he drew 
her into the honse, and seated her on a low settle 
by the wide open hearth, which, early in the season 
though it was, had already a few large logs of wood 
smouldering between the brazen dogs. 

* I must not stay. Some one will miss me. Ah, 
how late it is !' she said ; for the loud warning voice 
of a tall Louis-Quatorze clock, in face of her, struck 
the hour of seven. * It is almost time to dress. Has 
the gong sounded T And escaping from the arm 
that Brandon had thrown round her waist, she was 
hurrying away, when he stopped her summarily : 

* Not yet, dearest. Give me one minute ; I want 
so much to know why you have been out so late 
— alone ? And why ? Lina darling, you cannot 
wonder at my anxiety. You are so pale, and have 
been crying — I am sure you have, most bitterly. 
I never saw a face so changed ; and only this morn- 
ing it was the brightest I ever saw.' And as he held 
her two hands in his, he gazed, with a kind of piteous 
admiration, into the eyes that did not dare (he could 
see that so it was) to meet the scrutiny of his. 

At last she spoke. 

'Do not ask me,' she said, in a low tone, and 
* very, very sadly. * I can tell you nothing — at least, 
not now.' And she made an effort to draw her hands 
from his. 

'As you please,' he said, letting the poor hands 
drop, with an air of heart-chilling indifference, from 
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his grasp. ' I shall not press you again to betray 
your secret, I have no dpubt that you have excel- 
lent reasons for keeping it.* And having so said, 
he stood aside for her to pass. 

Perhaps he expected that even then, at the eleventh 
hour, as it were, she would repent, and turn to him. 
He was so ready — could she but feel that so it was — 
to listen to, and, if possible, to absolve her. With all 
his jealousy, all the natural distrust of a man whose 
acquaintance has chiefly lain amongst the least estim- 
able of womankind, he could riot yet bring himself 
to doubt Eiithleen. There was such an innate purity, 
such a real delicacy in her nature, that; Una-like, she 
might, so Arthur had once felt, have walked un- 
scathed amid the most wicked lions that ever sought 
their prey in the ranks of the helpless ones. And, to 
the best of his belief — most reassuring circumstance 
of all — there were no roaring lions, seeking whom 
they might devour, in the near neighbourhood of 
Castle Boy. Dhunagh was no lion, far indeed &om 
it ; and his companionship was the most perilous of 
any that he could have imagined for Kathleen. And 
yet, if there had been no attack — and at the bare 
thought that the unspoken word suggested, Bran- 
don's blood stood still within his veins, and he 
clenched his strong hand till the nails well-nigh en- 
tered into the flesh — if there had been no attack, how 
was it possible to account for Eiithleen's violent agi- 
tation, and for her refusal — for refusal it had been — 
to give an answer to his passionate entreaties ? 

VOL. n» K 
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As he thooglit upon these things, dressmg him- 
self the while, with the help of his Tslet, slowly, his 
spirit sunk within him for fear, and some very ter- 
rible thoughts passed unbidden through his brain. 
He was internipted in this far from agreeable re- 
verie by his servant's remark (made in tolerably 
good, though broken English ; for Earl was a Ger- 
man, besides being, in his master's opinion, the best 
servant in the world), that Milord Bossferry was 
among the latest arrivals at Gherrington. 

' Lord Sossferry,' repeated Brandon as if mecha- 
nically ; but the next moment, the idea flashed across 
- his mind, lighting it up as with a ray of sunlight, 
that the clue for Lina's singular conduct was dis- 
covered, and that she would still come out unscathed 
and blameless from the ordeal to which she had been 
exposed. For Arthur Brandon had already learned 
enough of Miss Delaval's history to be aware of the 
fact that the unscrupulous nobleman, of whom Earl 
had spoken, was her uncle ; and, putting two and 
two together, he arrived with tolerable rapidity at 
the conclusion, that some chance encounter with the 
relation who had exercised so evil an influence, as 
report alleged had been the case, upon her destiny, 
was at the bottom of the mystery which at present 
involved Eathleen's lengthened an^ unaccounted-for 
absence. 

The remainder of Arthur Brandon's toilette was 
performed with a rapidity, that was in marked con- 
trast to his former proceedings; and huriying down- 
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stairs he ^s in time^ as he had hoped would be the 
case, to whisper a few secret words in Kathleen's ear. 

She was already in the drawing-room when he en- 
tered it ; and being the only young lady present, for 
on that day Mabel did not chance to dine at the Cas- 
tle, Brandon's quick eye singled her out at once, a& 
she sat, with her back to the door, and a little apart 
from the other occupants of the room. 

She was looking, as he could see at a glance, more 
than usually pale ; but her white robe, relieved by, 
here and there, a sprinkling of bright geranium-col- 
oured velvet, became her style of beauty well. Her 
dress was made after the fashion of a day gone by, 
and which may be seen in portraits of the last cen- 
tury — ^in Gainsborough's, for instance — whose deline- 
ations of more than one powdered and high-heeled 
dame, Kathleen Delaval, with her thorough-bred air 
and somewhat peculiar costume, strongly at that mo- 
ment resembled. The bodice, low in front, and cut 
horizontally across the bust, covered the shoulders, 
whilst open-hanging sleeves displayed the perfect 
form of her wrists and arms. Her head, with the 
exception of a bandeau of pink coral, was devoid of 
any other ornament than the rich glossy masses of 
her own bright brown hair. 

Arthur, whose entrance she had not noticed, stole 
quietly behind her chair, and contrived, withdut be- 
traying any signs of the deep interest he felt in the 
coming dialogue, to say, 

* I think I understand it all. Forgive my impa- 
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tience, darling ! If I had known that Lord Bossferry 
was at Cherrington, I should neyer have worried you 
with questions/ 

She looked up quickly, and in her eyes there 
was a mingled expression of happiness and surprise. 
What could he mean? and what could the circum- 
stance of her uncle being at Cherrington — although 
that announcement would, at any other time, haye 
been a rousing event enough — have to do with that 
terrible adventure, which she had pledged her word 
to keep secret ? 

For a moment she gazed with that piteously-be- 
wildered expression into the eyes that looked at her 
with such passionate and pleading tenderness, and 
then she said (it needed all her courage to perform 
the task ; but Kathleen Delaval was of the stuff of 
which heroines are made) : 

' I have not seen my uncle. It was not because 
of him that — that I stayed out to-night.' And then 
the pretty head wdnt down, and the measure of her 
shame appeared to poor Lina to be complete. 

The tone in which she spoke was very low ; but 
every word fell upon Brandon's ear with the sharp, 
quick force of a sledge-hammer. He made no reply ; 
but, drawing himself up from the slightly-bent pos- 
ture which he had — the better to hear her reply — 
assumed, he stood for a moment as if lost in thought, 
and then sauntered away towards the sofa, on which 
Lady Bal, whose lord had departed a few days pre- 
viously to join the Duke of Guernsey's yacht, was 
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enduring, with the best grace she could assume, the 
duhiess of a family party. 

* I have heard nothing about the sport to-da^/ 
she said graciously. * Ulick hadn't a word to say for 
himself when he came in, except that he had missed 
Dhunagh on the moor, and I was getting quite 
frightened about him, till, not more than ten minutes 
ago, I heard him run up to his room. Ah, here he 
is — ^no one can dress so quickly as Dhunagh. But, 
my dear boy' (beckoning to him to come to her), * what 
did become of you all day ? I have been quite in a 
fuss for the last hour, ever since Ulick said that he 
had missed you.' 

Lord Dhunagh laughed slightly as he seated him- 
Belf by his mother's side. Perhaps he knew her 
strength of nerves and spirits too well to feel or ex- 
press much regret for the * fuss' of which Lady Bal 
complained ; so, after merely saying that he was sorry 
he had been late, and then adding playfully that he 
did not intend to divulge the events of his day to 
any one, he turned the conversation to other mat- 
ters. 

All this did not tend to lessen Arthur Brandon's 
bitter unhappiness. He more than half suspected 
his cousin of having had a share in that evening's 
escapade; and the uncertainty under which he la- 
boured was very hard to bear. The dinner went off 
dully enough, and a certain restraint, a conscious- 
ness that something was wrong, appeared to weigh 
upon the spirits of every individual (not even except- 
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ing the nsnally lively Ulick) of the party that was 
that day assembled at Castle Boy. 

Before the gentlemen made their reappearance in 
the drawing-room, Elathleen — under the common 
pretence of suffering from headache — retired to her 
own chamber; and thus ended, ostensibly at least, 
for her, the day on which this Ceut worse than or- 
phaned girl took her first practical lesson in the 
melancholy truth that 'women are bom to sorrow, 
as the sparks fly upward,' and that life — ^real, earnest 
life — ^is as a battle to be fought, far more than a gala 
to be enjoyed. Perhaps, as she lay upon her bed that 
night, sleepless through its weary watches, it would 
have been some comfort to her had she known that 
Arthur Brandon's couch was also, for a full hour at 
least, visited by the wakefulness that is bom of anger 
and regret. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

' Gonld yon look through my heart, as through mine eyes, 
Yon*d find yonrself there.* 

The joy that is said in the Book of books to come, 
after the heaviness that endureth for the night, with the 
sun's rays, signally failed to visit the spirits of either 
of the two unhappy ones, whose sorrows were in the 
last chapter recorded. To both Arthur Brandon and 
Lina, the idea — in the solitude of their own cham- 
bers — occurred, that it behoved them to look, as well 
as to conduct themselves, in such a fashion as that 
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dust might be thrown in the eyes of others, as re- 
garded the ' misTUxderstanding' that had sprung np 
between them. It is needless to say that in neither 
case was the effort a snccessfid one. Brandon, who 
onght to have borne himself towards Miss Delaval 
with all the ontward courtesy that was dne to her as 
a lady and gnest, and whose manifest course was to 
talk to her as if nothing had happened, betrayed his 
secret throughout the, to him, trying breakfast-hour 
in a manner which proved h\m to be a very-' lame 
and impotent' dissembler. Kathleen, being a woman, 
of course conducted herself better : she was neither 
silent nor gloomy; and if .her pallid cheeks and wea- 
ried eyes did attract the notice of the elder ladies, 
this change in their appearance was attributed to the 
headache, from which convenient ailment Lina had, 
on the previous night, acknowledged herself to be 
suffering. 

It was a glorious morning— a deKghtful change, 
as all agreed, after the dull, almost continuous rain' 
of the day that was gone by ; and Ulick O'Moore, 
who seldom took the trouble (Irishman-like) to be 
' correct,' suggested that the Indian summer had 
arrived. 

' The first day of the etty de San Martin,* he said. 
And while the smUe, not only at his mistake, but at 
his honest Celtic accent, went round the table. Cap- 
tain Ulick, with his mouth half full of cold grouse, 
continued his remarks. 

' I wonder,' he said, * what everybody is going to 
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do to-day. I'm for a sail. No one has been out 
since the nnlncky Water Witch came to grie^ and 
Miss Delaval looks as if it would do her all the good 
in life to have a sni£f of the briny.' 

Kathleen mnrmnred something abont being ready 
to do anything ; bnt Lady Bal was lond in her op- 
position to the scheme. 

^ How you ccm think of going out sailing again, 
after what has happened !' she exclaimed ; * and tak- 
ing young ladies too ! I declare, I should not have 
a moment's peace — should you, Jenny? — ^if they went. 
Only think of that dreadful Water Witch !' 

*That poor Water Witch, you mean, mother,' 
said Lord Dhunagh, whilst Miss Boyston sensibly 
remarked, . that she did not see why the calamity 
which had rendered them all so uneasy was likely to 
a£fect any other pleasure-excursion which the young 
people might decide upon taking. 

^ Indeed,' she added in her quiet way, ' one does 
not often hear, I think, of those kind of accidents 
happening to the same people close together; so if 
there should be a water-party to-day, I for one shall 
feel tolerably easy in my mind.' 

*I daresay you will,' rejoined Lady Bal, a little 
crossly ; for, good-natured as she had the character 
for being, she did not happen to be one of the few 
women who, when thwarted, can be ' mistress of 
themselves.' ' I daresay that you will take it quietly 
enough ; you have no sons and daughters to be un- 
easy about.' (Poor aunt Janet winced inwardly at this 
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taunt ; for had she been blessed with children^ how 
she would have loved them ! and how little would 
any thoughts of self have interfered to stop their 
pleasures !) ' But/ continued the Countess^ ' it is 
very different with me. I should have no peace Whilst 
the boys were away ; and then there's Bal — he is off 
in some horrible yacht or other; and who can say 
whether he will ever come back alive ?* 

^Not much danger, I think, for the Bhodope,' 
laughed Lord Dhunagh ; ' dukes don't often come to 
untimely ends, nor do the yachts of dukes run the 
same risks, as a rule, as do those that belong to 
ordinary men.' 

* To the Major Shugs of society,' put in Brandon. 

* Exactly. Great men have, I suppose, a proper 
and wholesome consciousness of their value. It would 
never do for them to be reckless of their valuable 
lives.' 

'Indeed, no,' said Lady Bal seriously. 'Just 
imagine, if anything should happen to the Duke of 
Guernsey ! A young man of eight-and-twenty — such 
a match ! And if he dies, the dukedom is extinct ; 
and a diBtant cousin, a youngish man with a large 
family, would become Earl of Guernsey. It would 
be dreadful, you know !' 

* Dreadful, indeed ! Couldn't possibly be al- 
lowed. Providence would of course make a point of 
interfering,' said Ulick recklessly ; but his quick ear 
batching an exclamation of dismay firom aunt Janet, he 
checked himself, adding demurely, ' There are more 
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valoable bachelors' lives than one on board the Kho- 
dope. Suppose anything should happen — as hum- 
bngging people call it — to Percy, where would the 
Kellerby title go then ? Far enough off, I £Euicy ; 
but so long as it's to the fore — so long as somebody 
gets it — what does it matter ? When a thing's so 
valuable as a title, it's an awful thing to get it lost.' 
And then he went on with his break&st. 

Now it happened that the distant relation to 
whom, after the present generation should be gathered 
to their fathers, the title of Kellerby must descend, 
would, failing Percy — whose tastes were decidedly 
anti- matrimonial, and who certainly did not come 
under the head of a robust young man — ^be no other 
than Arthur Brandon. The contingency that he 
would ever become Viscount Eellerby, and owner of 
grand old Castle Boy and its dependencies, was so re- 
mote, that he had very rarely given a thought to the 
matter ; now, however, when it was thus brought ma- 
nifestly before him, such a possibility seemed some- 
thing tangible and real ; and with a flush of some- 
thing very like shame, for even momentarily enter- 
taining such a thought, rising to his brow, he chanced 
to raise his eyes, and doing so, met the keen gray 
orbs of aunt Janet fixed searchingly, as he thought, 
upon him. It was strange, but nevertheless true, 
that at that moment the idea that Miss Boyston had 
laid in her secret mind the plan that he should marry 
Mabel first Qccurred to him. With the. rapidity of 
lightning, and almost before th^ eyes that had met 
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his were again fixed upon the friendly teapot, more 
than one proof of the accuracy of his surmise had 
flashed through Arthur Brandon's brain; and with 
a half smile to himself at the absurdity of the notion, 
he got through the remaining portion of his break- 
fast. 

Throughout the continuance of the meal, he had 
not once looked in the direction where Kathleen, 
doing her very best to seem unpained by his unkind 
neglect, was keeping up, to the best of her powers, 
a playful conversation with Ulick O'Moore. How 
little do spectators of such acts of quiet heroism as 
these understand, or eyen surmise, the depth of suf- 
fering that smiles and cheerful words can cover and 
conceal ! The tears wrung from her heart by a sharp 
sense of wrong,' and by the wounds that her lover's 
coldness was dealing at her tenderest feelings, were 
so terribly near to the long lashes, which he had 
often told her were * divinely* beautiful ; and when the 
move was made (and very grateful was she for the 
departing rustle of Lady Bal's splendid moire dress), 
Kathleen again escaped to the solitude of her own 
room, and once more (she told herself that it should 
be for the last time ; but then how could one so new 
to sorrow calculate either on her own weakness or 
her strength ?) gave way to floods of very bitter tears. 

Meanwhile Arthur Brandon, deeming it possible 
that, through Mabel's agency (but without question- 
ing on his part — ^he would never, of course, conde- 
scend to that means of obtaining information), in- 
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telligence, calculated to throw some light on Kath- 
leen's conduct and proceedings, might be obtained, 
elected to sonnd that young lady on the matter. 

The girls had left the house together, and it was 
within the bounds of probability, not only that they 
had continued their walk beyond the Bectory, but that 
from the upper windows of the parsonage, from which 
a view of the sea-beach could be obtained, Mabel 
might, without having intentionally played the spy, 
have caught a 4istant view, before the daylight waned, 
of Kathleen and her companion. For that she had not 
been alone during that ' flighty' excursion, Brandon 
felt as well assured as if he had with his own eyes 
witnessed the tete-a-tete on which his mind was so 
darkly brooding. The implied accusation that so it 
had been, had never met with a denial from Kathleen. 
The truth, the ' damning proof against her, had been 
thus virtually acknowledged; and at the thought 
that 80 it was, Arthur's heart grew hard as the nether 
millstone, and he told himself, with forced congratu- 
lations on his own escape, that his love for her was 
scattered to the winds. 

And yet — for all this boasted satisfaction in his 
recovered freedom — he was very desirous to know (to 
obtain even the slightest hint on the matter would, in- 
deed, have been something gained) the mot d'enigme of 
Kathleen's secret. It was for this that, contrary to 
his custom (for neither the Eector nor * poor Fanny' 
were companions suited to his taste), he took his way 
that morning to the parsonage. The ostensible ob- 
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ject of his yisit should be, he told himself, to inquire 
of Miss Mabel Boyston whether she felt inclined to 
once more trust her precious person on the 'trea- 
cherous element;* but even whilst settling in his 
own mind how he should account for ihe unaccus- 
tomed act of civility he was about io perpetrate, 
Brandon was conscious of nourishing an earnest hope 
that he might be favoured with an opportunity of 
conversing, without the nuisance of a cloud of wit- 
nesses, with pretty Mabel Boyston. In this respect, 
he was more fortunate than he perhaps deserved ; for 
when he had arrived within a couple of hundred yards 
of the rectory-gate, there in the path before him was 
May herself, fresh and blooming as a bright spring 
flower, coming, as she told him, with a blush and 
smile that well became her, to see how they were get- 
ting on at the great house. 

* You are not in a hurry,' Arthur said; *and it 
is such a beautiful day ! Suppose we take a turn in 
the laurel shrubbery ? You don't mind my cigar ?* 

And then they turned together down a side-path 
lingeringly. 

CHAPTEB XVn. 

' Non cnicninqae datum est habere naBnm.' 

Mabel was the first to speak. Shyness was not 
one of her constitutional failings ; and besides, what, 
after all, was there to be shy about ? Captain Bran- 
don was looking very handsome in his velvet shoot- 
ing-coat and knickerbockers ; and she was quite con- 
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scions of appearing, in her New-Bond-street hat, and 
her general get-np, at her best. 

*Were you late coming home yesterday?' she 
said. ^ Yon must have had an' awful day. Not so 
awful as ours, for it was so dull yesterday at the 
Castle. Aunt Janet's stitch, stitch, stitch, made one 
almost long for eyen the change of '^ poverty, hunger, 
and dirt." I got so awfully tired of seeing her needle 
go in and outJ' 

' You had better have come to the turnip-fields. 
You would, at least, have had discomfort there — * 

' But I hate discomfort. I like luxury and en- 
joyment, and plenty of people, and lots of money to 
spend ; and I should most like of all to be at Baden 
orHomburg, somewhere where there's something go- 
ing on every day and hour of one's life. In short, I 
hate stagnation. I should never be able to bear the 
kind of life that your Miss Delaval prefers. She — ' 

* I beg your pardon,' broke in Arthur, with a 
harsh laugh ; ' but I must not allow you to take that 
kind of liberty with Miss Delaval's name. The idea 
of calling her mine! You pay me far too great a 
compliment in thus putting our names together.' 

' Do I ? Appearances have, perhaps, deceived me ; 
but now that you have explained yourself, I won't fall 
into the mistake again. I was going to say, when 
you interrupted me, that she. Miss Delaval — ^I certainly 
won't call her yours again — ^professes to like nothing 
but a wild country life. Now, I should lose my in- 
tellects in an Irish bog; and not all the sense of 
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dnty, ihat aunt Janet talks so much about, would 
make me able to endure it for a month — ^let alone for 
life, which is, I suppose, what Miss Delayal means. 
No, certainly, I was not bom for that description of 
existence.' 

' To say nothing of the shame that it would be 
to bury so much bright beauty out of the sight of 
man's admiring eyes.' 

' Whose beauty do you mean ?' she said, flashing 
round upon him with a saucy laugh. 'Is it Miss 
Delayal, or me, that you think it would be such a 
shame, as you call it, to conceal ?' 

* Both. ' I cannot understand either of you liking 
to do your blushes unseen ; and to waste your — ^what 
is it ? I forget the word — ^upon the desert air, would 
be, I should say, an awfully stupid thing to do.' 

' Impertinent ! Do our blushes, indeed ! Is that 
the way you talk to Miss Delayal ? But I'll answer 
for it, it isn't. She is too dignified a young woman 
to be treated in that kind of way, and too beautiful. 
Confess the truth now — don't you think her loyely?' 

He paused a moment before he replied, and then 
said, afber knocking away with well-assumed careless- 
ness, the ashes from his cigar, 

* You can hardly doubt, I think, what my answer 
must be. No one likes, I fancy, to incur the im- 
putation of bad taste. I consider Miss Delayal, both 
in face and person, as near perfection as it is possible 
for a woman to be.' 

The laugh with which Mabel receiyed this ex- 
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pression of opinion was not a pleasant one to listen 
to ; but its character, he being absorbed with other 
thoughts, was lost upon Brandon. 

' You are enthusiastic/ she said bitterly. * It is 
a pity that Miss Delaval is not aware of the intense 
admiration that you feel for her.' 

* Well, I suppose she has some idea of the sort. 
Pretty women — ^ay, and ugly ones too, for that mat- 
ter — are not generally slow either to discover, or fancy 
that they do, when a man has made up his mind that 
they are beautiful.^ 

* Perhaps not. I only thought — * 

* Well, and what is it that you only thought ?' 

• * Nothing worth mentioning, I had better not 
have said anything. I shall do mischief if I go on, 
and perhaps make you angry.' 

* Pshaw ! How could I be angry with you ? When 
Nature gave you those blue eyes of yours, she cer»- 
tainly provided against that chance. But tell me, for 
I really do feel curious — a womanly weakness, you 
will say ; but still I own to it — ^what is it that you 
think will make me angry ? And why do you imagine 
that your words are likely to do mischief?* 

* dear, how many questions you do ask, and all 
because I said it was a pity that Miss Delaval does 
not know how exquisite you think her! Perhaps, 
though,^ she continued, looking with eyes full of 
mysterious meaning into his face, 'you imagine I 
repent me of what I said ; but I can tell you, not 
only that I don't, but that if this sweet piece of per- 
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fection did know the truth, and then said what she 
did, she must be the most ungrateful creature in the 
world.' 

•^ Ungrateful ! And why ?' 

' 0, that is perhaps my secret ; and besides, I am 
not fond, if I can help it, of hurting people's feelings.' 

' Meaning mine, perhaps ; but if so, pray do not 
think it necessary to spare me. My feelings, as well 
as myself generally, have been knocked about quite 
long enough to be case-hardened to any wounds that 
can be inflicted on me. I am not aware that I haye 
a single vulnerable point ; so pray, as I said before, 
do not let tenderness for my feelings stand in the way 
of my curiosity being gratified.' 

* Well, then, as you say you have not got a vul- 
nerable point — ^but on second thoughts, if you should 
find that you have, you must not visit your dis- 
pleasure upon me — ' 

' Of course not,' he said impatiently. 

And then Mabel, who, now that it had really come 
to telling, began to feel herself in a difficulty, screwed 
up her courage as best she could, aiid revealed her 
little tale. 

* You must promise not to be made vain, or rather, 
not vainer than you are now, when I tell you that 
yesterday, whilst we were walking, I asked Miss De- 
laval the very same question, only about another per- 
son, that I asked you just now.' 

* You mean, that you asked her whether she con- 
sidered me good-looking ?' 

VOL. II. I* 
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* Exactly. How clever you are at guessing ! Per- 
haps you can also guess her answer ?' 

* Indeed, I cannot. Young ladies are far too in- 
scrutable for me to be able to form any opinion as to 
what their answers to such home -queries are likely 
to be.' 

* But you would like to know, neyertheless ?* 
*Well — yes, if joui, have no objection; and I 

think you will allow that my curiosity is not alto- 
gether unnatural.' 

' Certainly not ; but still — ' 

^ Go on, please !' said Arthur. 

And there was something in the tone of his voice, 
as well as in the stem rigidity of hiB countenance, 
which made Mabel to feel that she dared not disobey 
him. So, half in fear, and half with a strangely re- 
vengeful purpose, she told him that which indeed it 
had been her fixed intention, not only in a ' round 
unvarnished' fasl^ion to reveal, but to so impart, that 
the arrow which she then shot would rankle in the 
wound, never whilst Arthur Brandon lived to be 
plucked out. According to Mabel's version of the 
affair, Lina had spoken, if not with actual loathing 
and disgust of the personal disfigurement regarding 
which Brandon was 'so sore, but still with an amount 
of ridicule and distaste that could not fail, when thus 
repeated, to be very trying to his feelings. At another 
time, and prior to the cruel suspicions that had lately 
cropped up in his mind, Arthur would have been far 
less credulous, as well as less weakly sensitive, than 
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Mabel unfortunately found was the case with the man 
upon whose morbid irritability, on the one subject 
of his personal.misfortune, she had so cruelly resolved 
to work. He betrayed but little outward sign of the 
wound which had caused him, ^bsur^ and unworthy 
of a strong man's mental constitution as the asser* 
tion may sound, to bleed inwardly, as one who has 
receiyed a mortal hurt. That such a blow, such a 
' stab in the dark,' as this^ should haye been dealt' 
him by one whom he loved and trusted, as he had 
loved and trusted Kathleen DelavaT, rendered the trial 
hard indeed to bear ; and for the moment he felt — a 
consequence of her disclosure which Mabel probably 
in some degree expected — as if he positively hated 
Lina. She was no longer that which so lately in 
his sight she had been — a sweet, unsophisticated, 
true-hearted girl ; but, wondrous transformation ! she 
had become a cold, unfeeling, and deceitful woman ; 
a woman in whose entire nature he had been de- 
ceived ; a woman, in short, who was as others of her 
sex, unworthy the love and confidence of a rQ.tional 
being. And yet, unworthy though she had proved, 
Arthur Brandon still felt some remaining curiosity — 
he would have sworn probably to himself that there 
existed within him no feeling of the kind^ — regard- 
ing the dark question of Kathleen's unexplained last 
evening's excursion. He had — at least, so he flat- 
tered himself — kept his secret torture from that 
quick-witted Mabel well and thoroughly. To have 
allowed her to perceive the condition of his mind a^ 
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regarded Kathleen, would have been an act of weak- 
ness for which he would thoroughly have despised 
himself; and in happy unconsciousness that his com- 
panion read his thoughts and feelings as easily as she 
would a page in a child's first story-book, Arthur 
Brandon decided, in his secret mind, that it would be 
the height of imprudence to make any mention to 
his companion of the subject which was uppermost 
in his thoughts. 

Whilst these reflections (and they did not occupy 
more than a passing moment) were flitting through 
his brain, Mabel was, on her side, considering how 
she could best driye home the nail which had al- 
ready, as she could perceive, taken such good efiect. 
She was not — as I have before taken some pains to 
explain — worse or blacker-hearted by nature than 
are the generality of in-sin-created human beings ; 
but either her vanity or her love — ^a little of both, 
perhaps — ^had been wounded by the girl whose su- 
perior attractions, both personal and mental, had 
alienated from herself the heart of the man whom 
foolish aunt Janet had allowed her over-petted niece 
to perceive was the one chosen for Mabel, by that 
kind-hearted but injudicious friend, to be the high- 
spirited young lady's partner for Kfe. It was her 
property, her rights, that Kathleen — ^a stranger and 
a nobody; one, too, who was * under a cloud/ as 
everybody knew — ^had dared to tamper and interfere 
with ; and the selfish girl — as selfish people will — 
saw all that had passed, and was passing, through a 
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medium darkened and distorted by her own morbid 
and perverted sense of wrong. 

Her object now was, if possible, to procure Ar- 
thur's speedy departure from Castle Eoy. If she 
could only succeed in so rousing his angry passions 
against Kathleen as to make a longer sojourn under 
the same roof with her hateful in his sight, why, 
there remained for herself the not slender hope (for 
Mabel was as fully alive to her own personal merits 
as was either expedient or healthful), that the heart 
of the faithless one might be taken at the rebound, 
and that eventually the favourite scheme, which both 
May and her devoted godmother had so long nou- 
rished, would be carried into effect. 

Had Mabel Boyston chanced either to meet with, 
hear, or read of any girl of eighteen, capable of 
committing the deed that she (this ever-indulged, 
self- engrossed May) was about to perpetrate, the 
parson's daughter would not have hesitated to pro- 
nounce the young woman, thus conducting herself, to 
be everything that was brutal, mean, and detestable. 
It was only to her own faults that she was blind, 
oAly on her own virtues — which, by the way, she 
was very quick to see — that Mabel Eoyston loved to 
dwell ; and, being thus blind and self-engrossed, she 
did not hesitate to reveal all, ay and more than all, 
she knew regarding Lina's escapade (as the Bector's 
daughter dared to call it) of the preceding evening. 

' I did not see who it was, though he was de* 
cidedly a tall man, that had joined her,' she wound 
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up by — with aflfected carelessness — saying to him. 
* It was so nearly dark^ you know ; but I happened 
to be looking out of the upper passage window — ^I 
wanted so much to see if we were likely to have a 
fine day affcer the rain — ^and there I saw Miss Dela- 
val. I should hardly, haye known it was her, if it 
had not been that she stopped at the strand -gate; 
and, besides, she had told me that she was going to 
have what -she called " a blow upon the sands." * 

' It must haye been a pretty sharp one round the 
Kelp Bock/ said Arthur, fishing for information, as 
Mabel plainly saw was the case, regarding the pro- 
bability of Lina haying continued her waUs in that 
yery solitary direction. 

* I should think so ! I only wonder she could 
keep her feet ; but not being alone, you know, made 
all the difference.^ 

Brandon laughed, a low sneering laugh, at Mabel's 
last remark. 

^ All the difference ! I belieye you. Young ladies 
are not very fend, generally, of solitary walks ; and — * 

But looking at his watch, he pretended to see thai 
it was later than he thought ; and so, instead of pur- 
suing a subject of which he had had enough, he sug- 
gested that they had better turn their steps towarda 
the Castle. 

* For they sent me out to settle with you about 
going out sailing,' he said. ' Not that I think you 
would like it ; you had a sickener of nauticals, I 
imagine, the other day in the Water Witch.^ 
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* Indeed I had, rather, but I should be sorry to 
be a spoke in anybody else's wheel,' said unselfish 
Mabel. *We will go and consult the rest, and, 
Arthur,' she added, looking up into his dark face 
with an expression in her eyes which she well knew 
how to throw there, * you are not vexed about any- 
thing ? I don't like you to be worried ;' and she laid 
her hand, with a little real timidity, upon his arm. 

He was in a mood to take kindly this expression 
of interest and sympathy. Mabel had managed her 
matters well, so that, with the usual obtuseness to 
such acts of maQCBUvring of his sex in general, Arthur 
did not entertain the most distant idea that he was 
being played upon, and made use of. Taking the 
hand— it was a well-shaped one enough, but far less 
small and thorough-bred than Kathleen's — into his 
own large ungloved palm, he pressed it with a warmth 
that delighted Mabel. 

* Thanks, dear,' he said, with a laugh ; * but why 
you should suppose that I am vexed, as you call it, 
I haven't an idea. Of course I know that I am hide- 
ous — ' 

* Hideous ! What nonsense ! If you bnly knew — ' 

* Knew what ?' he whispered ; and his tones were 
soft enough to feed the hope which had sprung up 
in Mabel's breast. 

She was looking very fresh and pretty, and her 
blue eyes were far too languishing just then for any 
but a St. Kevin or a St. Senanus'to resist the tempta- 
tion of snatching a kiss from the fall crimson lips 
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that pouted so alluringly beneath them. It was a 
triumph (for Mabel) over the man's senses — ^nothing 
more ; but she was not the kind of girl to appreciate 
her victory the less because of the weapons with which 
it had been gained, and at that moment she could 
even feel something akin to a kindly pity for E^th- 
leen, so assured was she that the influence of that 
now innocuous rival was altogether at a discount. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

* Could y(ya not find a homd within her heart? 
No, no, yon are too cold; yon never loved.' 

When Mabel and Kathleen's *peirjured* lover 
emerged from the shrubbery walk in which the little 
scene that I have just related was enacted, they founds 
on the wide lawn on which the path they had been 
treading opened, a knot of persons, amongst whom 
were not only the ladies of the house, but several 
visitors of both sexes, assembled in a more noisy 
conversation than was usual in that quiet place. 

There was the curate of the parish, the Beverend 
Henry Wilson, and his sister Kate ; the latter, who 
^ adored' croquet, having called, as she openly avowed, 
for the chance of obtaining the treat she coveted. 
Major Shugborough too was there; and la^ty but 
far from least. Miss Bigden (on this occasion with," 
out Captain Fox, but with wizen Mrs. de Beauvoir 
Higgins in her train) had come — expressly, as she 
said, to pay a visit to Miss Delaval. 
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' I find that we hav^e some mutnal friends,' she 
said complacently; ' and it is so pleasMit when that 
is the case to talk them over;' and seating herself on 
a gardens-bench that stood conveniently near, the fair 
Gorinne commenced playing the agreeable to Lady 
Bal, who, with the other guests, had come ont upon 
the sunny lawn, at the bottom of which the croquet- 
ground— one of the best in the county— was in readi- 
ness for the young people to commence taking their 
pastime thereon. 

In that sociable neighbourhood, the mania for 
croquet had, from its first introduction as a fashion- 
able game, run high, and nowhere were its votaries 
more enthusiastic in its praise than^ at Castle Boy. 
Mabel Boyston had taken it up with a will, and 
even aunt Janet, though long past her fiftieth year, 
had been early bitten by the prevailing taste, and 
was herself — for she remained (in spite of her bien 
Sonne Jialf-century of age) very light and active — far 
from a mean performer at the game, for which, how- 
ever, she'felt some shame in owning her predilection. 

The luncheon -hour at the Castle was two, and 
the announcement of visitors ah hour previous to 
the sounding of the gong, was generally understood 
to mean that the balls and mallets were to be brought 
forth, and the hoops arranged on the ground, in order 
for a croquet-battle. 

On this occasion the absence, not only of every 
young and available gentleman wh«m she had hoped 
and expected to find at Castle Boy, but of the two 
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demoiselles who usually took an important part in 
the game, was loudly complained of by free-and-easy 
Katty Wilson. It would be no fan playing, with only 
her brother and Major Shugborough, as representa- 
tives of the nobler sex, to admire her sky-blue stock- 
ings and high-heeled shoes; and Miss Eatty, who 
had reckoned upon two male co-performers at the 
very least, felt half inclined to show / temper' on the 
occasion. 

* What can have become of May this morning. 
Miss Boyston T she asked imperiously. ' If I had 
known she would have been so late, I would have 
looked her up at the Rectory, as we came by.' 

Aunt Janet drew herself up stiffly at this familiar 
mode of speech. Miss Wilson was no favourite of 
hers, and she did not approve of Mabel's being spoken 
of in this ofif-hand manner by the Curate's fast and 
flippant sister. 

* My niece will probably be here soon/ she re- 
plied ; ' in the mean time I will send to Miss Delaval'B 
room, and ask her if she feels inclined to play.' 

Whilst the order given by Miss Royston to the 
above effect was being executed. Miss Rigden, secure 
in the consciousness of having knocked down her 
man, and of being therefore above suspicion, com- 
menced making inquiries regarding the absent ones. 

* What has become of all your gentlemen ?' she 
said, addressing herself to Lady Bal, who, not having 
the dignity of the Roystons to keep up/ and being 
a dear lover of gossip, showed no symptoms of 
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being 'fine.' 'I wanted so much to see Lord Dhnnagh 
and his brother, for they more than half promised 
me that they would persuade your ladyship, and in- 
deed all the Boyston family, if possible, to come to 
my musical party on Thursday. My friend Lady 
Silliman will be there, and her son, who plays so 
well on the Yiolin.« Signor Palla, too, has promised 
me to come over firom Wilchester, where he is engaged 
to sing at the cathedral oratorio ; and in short, I think 
you will find my party worth coming to, especially if 
Sir Geoffiy and Lady Birtwhistle — ah !' interrupting 
herself, * there is dear Miss Delaval ! How do you 
do ? So glad to see you !' and the stout lady held 
out two big hands for the acceptance of the pale and 
rather (in spite of all her efibrts) sad-visaged Kath- 
leen — ^pale and sad-yisaged, but full of courage still, 
and ready, with a haughty grace that well became her 
high-bred cast of beauty, to r€(pel the tmexpected and 
quite novel attempt at a display of familiar friendship 
which Miss Bigden seemed inclined to inflict upon 
her. Passing her with a bend of her graceful head, 
and an ' I hope you are quite well,' which would — 
momentarily at least — ^have frozen into silence even 
a more daring personage than was this well self-pro- 
tected female, Kathleen addressed herself to Miss 
Wilson, in answer to whose ^ civil speeches she pro- 
fessed herself as quite ready to take a part in the 
proposed game. 

'And there is May at last !' exclaimed the * gush- 
ing yoxmg thing' of thirty-five gleefully ; * and Captain 
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Brandon with her! Well^ I declare^ wonders wiU 
neyer cease ! I thought he was your beau. Miss Dela- 
yal, and if so^ I wonder at your letting him gallivant 
after other girls in this shameful manner.* 

And Miss Katty^ affcer indulging in this playfdl 
bit of ' chaff/ tripped down the lawn to greet her 
friend. 

The words were very terrible ones, and Kath- 
leen's sensitive nature shrank as from the touch of 
red-hot iron when they met her ears ; but terrible 
though they were, the shock, in one respect, did her 
good. The bare possibility of exposing that deep 
wound of hers to the coarse searching eyes of the 
Eatty Wilsons, of the world, was so unspeakably 
shocking, that it acted upon her with the force of 
an electric shock. Judging from her manner, which 
was nothing altered from its accustomed playful 
prettyness. and from the joyous latxgh, which, ke 
that of the maiden in Eastern fable, 

* irithoat any control 
Bnt the sweet one of gracefulness rang from her soul,' 

no uninterested looker-on could have suspected how 
sore a heart beat beneath the simple muslin dress . 
she wore. 

The croquet-party, recruited by the presence of 
Ulick O'Moore (who had taken a stroll into the 
town to buy gloves at the shop in Boyston-street^ 
where a dark-eyed demoiselle de comptoir was wont to 
parry repartees from her honourable customer that 
were more lively than refined), went off successfully 
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enough. Once Lina had been Arthur Brandon's 
partner, and she had borne the trial well. All the 
better outwardly, perhaps, because to the coldness of 
the morning there was added a something in her 
quondam lover's manner towards her, which she felt 
was almost evidently intended to express contempt ; 
and therefore what the poor girl suffered during that 
trying hour, when she was forced by the instinct of 
self- protection to seem light-hearted, and totally 
unmindfal of the cruel change that had suddenly 
made the Jife, which was so bright before, a thing 
of burden and of sorrow, none but herself could 
know. 

It was over at last, and so was the luncheon, at 
which Miss Bigden drank her two glasses of brown 
sherry like — ^a woman; and thus fortified, took, in her 
anger, to talking at Kathleen after a fashion which 
brought crimson blushes to the girl's pale cheek, and 
caused Captain Brandon — in spite of Lina's manifold 
iniquities — to feel absolutely furious against that 
'horrible female snob,' as he disrespectfully called 
the bride elect ; whilst he longed (how could he help 
it ?) to take lance in rest in defence of the delicate 
thoroughbred beauty, who was as little able to cope 
with that self-satisfied virago, as was Madame de 
Lamballe with les dames de la halle in eighteenth- 
century history. 

But the luncheon — ^which never seemed, to more 
that! one of the assistants thereat, so tedious a meal 
before — came to an end at last; and little parting 
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speeches were made and responded to. Miss Bigden 
took no farewell notice whatever of Kathleen, save 
by a grand sweeping cnrtsey; which, if anything 
had been wanting to betray the fact that die was 
for Ufe Miss Delaval's enemy, would have been sig- 
nal of war enongh, 

* What have yon done to her ?' langhed Mabel, 
who, now that she had wrought her mischief, seemed 
disposed to be on confidential terms with her grand- 
father's guest. 

Kathleen, with a little weariness of manner, imd 
some of the dignity which the peculiarity of her 
position had taught her to assume, professed her- 
self to be ignorant of any real cause of offence which 
she could have given to Miss Bigden. 

' I suppose,' she said with a smile, in which sad- 
ness struggled for the mastery, ^ that she wanted to 
show off her curtsey. It was very grand, we must 
own that ; I, at least, have never seen ^ anything 
of the kind so grand before ;' and then she sat down 
quietly at the tapestry-work, which was a labour of 
love for her dear Mimmie at Glaedhuil. 

' This is the day the band plays on the Parade,' 
said Mabel soon after, ' and I think we ought to go. 
It is so kind of that fat old colonel to send it &om 
so great a distance for our amusement.' 

' And it would be so unkind if Miss Mabel Boy- 
ston were to hide the light of her countenance, to 
say nothing of her beautiful get-up, from the Boy* 
mouthians on the occasion.' 
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^ Nonsense !' May said, as Captain Brandon threw 
himself on the sofa by he; side. 

And then he whispered (very close to the ear of 
the parson's daughter — a dismal fact, which poor 
Kathleen felt riather than saw) some words which 
called a hlnsh into Miss Mabel's cheeks. 

^ How can he be so cruel !' said Kathleen to her- 
self. 

She had yet to learn, poor child, how barbarous 
even kind-hearted men can be, when their vanity is 
wounded, and when the love, which they have held 
to be a thing of price, has been treated with con- 
' tempt, and has failed to meet, in return, with the 
gratitude and appreciation which they deemed so great 
a gift to be worthy of. There are few men, and of 
them Arthur Brandon was not one, who do not, in 
their inmost hearts, feel that they make, when they 
decide upon marriage, something of a sacrifice to the 
woman they profess to love. Even if the fortune that 
the wife brings to the matrimonial stock be larger 
than that which he contributes, still there is that pre- 
cious Kberty of his to throw into the scale; whilst she 
— ^Well, the lady must, of course, feel gratefcd for 
being made a married woman of, and for gaining 
that which he, poor fellow, loses — id e$t, independ- 
ence, and a home that is indisputably her own. But 
if — as was the case with the pair of lovers whose story 
I am relating — the lady is supposed not only to be 
penniless, but ' under a cloud,' it follows almost as a 
matter of course, that the wealthy high-placed man 
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who, for tbe beauty of her large gray eyes, and for a 
thousand nameless charms besides, had conrted snch 
an one as Kathleen Dela^al, should feel, even as did 
Arthur Brandon, that he had in some sort laid her 
onder an obligation ; and feeling this, snrely he had 
a right to show himself indignant, outraged, when 
the obliged one — as it was yeiy clear she had done 
— ^ridiculed his person, took concealed walks after 
dark with another, and of course a more fayoured 
riTal (Brandon had by this time more than half 
persuaded himself that this riYsl was no other than 
his cousin Dhunagh), and obstinately refused to give 
him — the man who had seriously meditated the great 
sacrifice of mating this false girl his wife — any ex- 
planation on the subject. No wonder that he was 
fdrious, no wonder that he had no pity for the pale 
piteous little face that bent over the embroidery- 
frame, whilst he ('Ah,' as Kathleen inly said, 'how 
could he be so cruel!') reclined so Tery near to 
saucy handsome Mabel, that the wavy auburn hair, 
which poor Lina thought so beautiful, almost touched 
the rosy cheek of her detested (how could she help 
the feeling ?) and triumphant rival. 

It was a clear case of torture ; and of torture 
so intense, that, when she retired to rest, the poor 
little Celtic maiden, whose heart had whilom been 
so light, felt that, life was now to her a sorely 
changed and saddened thing. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

* Jt was a dream, and would not stay — 
A dream that, in a single night, 
Faded and vanished out of eight.' 

As the time approached wh^n Kathleen would 
again, in all probability, meet the man whose very 
sight was, to her, shame and agony unmitigated, she 
grew very sick at heart, and more than once she half 
decided that it would be better for her to plead illness 
and stay at home, than to — on the public parade, 
with the eyes of all Roymouth upon her — face this 
great new evil element of her life. More than one 
circumstance, however, stood in the way of this appa- 
rently simple project. In the first place, there was 
the glaring fact that she was not ill. During part of 
the time which Miss Royston had imagined to have 
been passed by her young guest in the solitude of 
the ' Pink-room,' Kathleen had — as all the household 
might, had they so chosen, have revealed — been out 
for a walk ; the which walk had carried her very 
quickly to the Roymouth post-ofl&ce. She had a letter 
in her possession directed to Miss Rigden, and marked 
* registered,' and this letter — albeit the to be re- 
cipient lived less than half a mile distant — was duly 
stamped, and its registration paid for, by Miss Delaval. 
That there was money, in the shape of bank-notes, 
within that square thick envelope, the postmistress 
probably felt certain, and equally likely is it, that the 
same guarded oflBcial wondered not a little within 
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herself, that such a letter should not have been dis- 
patched by private hand to the person for whom it 
was destined. But if such natural reflections as these 
did cross the mind of silent, sententious Mrs. Barrett, 
she did not betray, either by look or word, her sus- 
picion that anything out of the common way had 
taken place ; and Kathleen, whose heart had beaten 
a little quicker than usual from the simple, but to 
her unaccustomed, sensation, that she was doing an 
underhand and mysterious deed, left the grocer's 
shop, with a spirit (inasmuch as the deed was doney 
and not to do) a trifle lightened of its load. But in 
addition to this cogent reason for not, on the plea 
of headache or any other ailment, remaining at home 
alone, there was the strange longing — one, how- 
ever, which those who have suffered from the pangs 
of jealousy can well understand — to watch, and, as it 
were, gloat over, the spectacle of the man she loved 
whispering love secrets into another's ear ! It is 
wonderful, that love of self-torturing that seems in- 
herent in the breasts of women. To my thinking, 
there must be an under-current of some opposing 
element, a titillation, as it were, of an exciting quality, 
which, without neutralising the suffering, renders it 
not wholly disagreeable. And then, the love which 
is the parent of that species of jealousy, that is almost 
acridly pleasurable to dwell upon and ' gloat over,' 
is not perhaps the highest order of love — not a love 
founded upon esteem, and upon the possession by 
the worshipped one of those qualities which ought 
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(and would, were human nature less frail and fallible) 
to be the foundation of all loves and friendships. But, 
be this as it may, certain it is that poor Kathleen 
— as she donned her walking-dress, and so arranged 
the short black veil she wore, that behind its friendly 
screen she could conceal the passing emotions of her 
mind — felt that anything would be preferable to spend- 
ing hours by her own distracted self, and tormenting 
her own heart with the cruel phantoms that imaginar- 
tion would perforce call up. 

^ I shall at least see him/ was her hidden thought, 
* and perhaps — ' 

Ah, in that ' perhaps* there lay the secret cause 
of Kathleen's perseverance in her intention of form- 
ing one of the party from Castle Eoy that day. She 
had not as yet realised the fact that she was aban- 
doned ; she knew herself to be beautiful — more beau- 
tiful by far than 

* the rosy beauty 
Of the Dutch-cheese order, rich'd with great black eyes,' 

who had * looked* — ^but only for the moment, she 
could not but hope — her lover's heart away. It 
,had been all so sudden, and that Arthur had loved 
her, and very dearly too, Lina felt well assured. 
Perhaps — and her glad heart beat wildly at the 
thought — he only meant to try her — to punish her, 
it might be (and no wonder, she, in her meek wo- 
manly submission, owned, that he wa^ angry), for her 
refusal to answer his questions — ^her obstinacy in con- 
cealing from him that which must to him have seemed 
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SO strange — so almost wicked. He did not know, 
nor could she ever tell him, what was the tie that 
bound her to that dreadful man, nor what the threats 
by which he had forced her to preserve the odious 
secret that he had whispered in her ear. 

There could scarcely be a stronger proof of the 
lack in Kathleen Delaval of all knowledge of the world 
and its ways than the fact, that it never for a moment 
occurred to her, that the secret which she had so lately 
learned was one which might (always supposing that 
the man who aspired to be her husband was not true 
enough to desire — quancl meme — the blessing of calling 
her his own) separate her for ever from the happiness 
for which she had begun to hope. That Arthur should 
cease to love her, was the one great, miserable dread 
which presented itself — a fearful spectre of doom — 
before the eyes of this devoted, simple-hearted girl; 
and to lay that spectre — to exorcise the foul fiend 
which had taken such terrible, but, as she hoped, 
temporary hold upon her lover — Kathleen would — 
had she but known how to effect her purpose — have 
done anything, short of sacrificing the maidenly dig- 
nity on which the nature within her had taught her 
to set so high a store. 

The present occasion was the first on which a 
military band from the camp had enlivened the pa- 
rade of Roymouth with its sounding brass and tink- 
ling cymbals. The camp was twenty miles, by the 
high-road, from Castle Roy, and the distance had — 
before the days of railroads — been a bar — one which 
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only zeal in the cause could have overcome — to that 
showing of civility by the Royston family, to the 
officers who chanced to be quartered in their neigh- 
bourhood, which is by many considered as a social 
and a peremptory duty. I am not aware — nor, indeed, 
is it necessary to inquire — how it fell out that a cer- 
tain * fat good-natured 'coloneF made the kindly con- 
cession of allowing the fine band of his regiment to 
perform once a week on the parade at Roymouth. 
Colonel Beckford was a new-comer, and perhaps loved 
popularity; his young officers, too — possibly insti- 
gated by the young ladies of Roymouth — might have 
had their pretty fingers in the pie ; and the result of 
two or more of these causes combined was the arrival 
by train, on that fine September afternoon, of sundry 
military musicians — the entire band, in short — of the 
200th Regiment of the Line at the station, or, rather, 
at the railway terminus, of Roymouth. 

The parade was crowded with company — a perfect 
tulip-bed of brilliant colouring ; for the busy little 
watering-place was not behind the age either as re- 
garded dress or manners, and this being so, * girls of 
the period' were not wanting on Roymouth esplanade. 
A sheltered spot, in front of a building that was called 
the * Rooms,' had been selected by the authorities as 
the most convenient place for the* setting up of the 
music-desks. There was wind — as may be said to 
be almost always the case at Roymouth — everywhere. 
Less so, however, in that square of well-shaven lawn 
than anywhere else ; so there it was that, punctually 
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as the clock struck three, some dozen bearded cheeks 
puffed out like one, and such a blast of brazen note 
rang out over the ocean, as might have startled the 
mermaids in their caves, had any such amphibious 
inhabitants of the deep chanced to be within hearing. 

The Boyston party were far from being the first 
upon the ground, and not a few of the humbler — ^in 
station — amongst the listeners to those spiritedly- 
played opera-airs, began — ^when four o'clock had long 
since struck, and none of the upper ten thousand had 
as yet made their appearance — to feel a little natu- 
ral disappointment at their delay. For the ' common 
people,' the roturiers of the world, love the very sight 
(strange as this may seem, inasmuch as envy and 
jealousy can hardly be agreeable feelings to enter- 
tain) of those — from the Queen downwards — ^whom 
the accidents of birth have made socially above them. 
The advent at a public gala of a Carlyle, a Tennyson, 
or a Landseer, would perhaps make them turn their 
heads to look, whereas the coming of the silliest of 
dukes, or the most meretricious of duchesses, would 
keep their plebeian necks upon the stretch for a far 
longer period than it takes me to chronicle, regret- 
fully, this my fixed opinion of the meanness of our 
common nature. 

In one of the best places — she was of the class of 
women who always push their way to the front — ^Miss 
Rigden had established herself. Right in the gang- 
way, where no new arrival could fail to see (and, as a 
natural consequence, to be struck with) her voyante 
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costume and grandly -deyeloped person, our friend 
Cynthia, in her character of dilettante, gave a con- 
siderable portion of her apparent attention to the 
music. She had made a good many acquaintances 
among the visitors to Roymouth — ^the circumstance 
of her having been ' received' at the Castle being 
sufficient (to say nothing of her boasted friendship 
with ' dear Lady Silliman') to vouch for the strange 
lady's respectability; but although well satisfied on 
ordinary occasions to gossip freely with Mesdames 
Brown, Jones, and Bobinson, the case was different 
when greater people were likely to come upon the 
scene, and Miss Rigden was fully prepared, should 
circumstances require the effort, to shuffle off those 
with whom she habitually consorted on terms of in- 
timacy and friendship. Impressed with the sense of 
this obligation to herself, the sunicshle Jiancee was 
careful so to conduct herself, that not one of the 
mezzO'Ceto class should be hanging in close intimacy 
on her skirts, and thus bringing her to. condign dis- 
honour, when those whom she chose to consider (for 
had she not eaten her luncheon at Castle Boy ?) as 
her particular friends, did — better late than never — 
honour the scene of festivity with their highly grati- 
fying presence. 

Somewhat chilled by Miss Rigden's second-hand 
* finery,' which they justly attributed to its true cause, 
the ladies, whom she had in one short minute con- 
verted into mortal enemies, stood aloof, but at a little 
distance, showering ridicule upOn the big unwomanly 
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woman, in a way that nright perhaps have done her 
good to listen to. 

In front of the bench upon which Miss Kigden 
and her friend Mrs. de Beauvoir Higgins were seated, 
stood — apparently on the best possible terms with him- 
self, for he looked puffed out to more than his usual 
stalwart dimensions — ^no less a personage than Cap- 
tain Ommaney Fox. He was alternately talking and 
listening judiciously to Major Shugborough — 'poor 
old Shug,' whose loss, as regarded the beautiful Water 
Witch, had been so deeply sympathised with by those 
who were in the habit of enjoying on board the yacht 
the * capital old fellow's' good things as freely as they 
were, by the gallant old soldier, bestowed. 

In the mean while there had arrived, a few minutes 
previously, unnoticed by both the Captain and his lady 
elect, a tall, striking-looking gentleman, who, keep- 
ing in the hinder ranks, but nevertheless with his 
eyes fixed on the little group I have been endeavour- 
ing to describe, leant — for his bodily health seemed 
feeble — on the arm of a friend. , The latter — a gen- 
tleman * every inch of him,' as was plainly to be 
seen — ^bore a look of care and anxietv on a face that 
was still, though worn and thin, remarkably hand- 
some. He was a few years younger than his com- . 
panion, and it was by his advice, and almost under his 
restraint, that the taller and older man kept himself, 
as it were, in the background, and concealed from 
those who were in the foremost ranks of listeners. 

Such was the relative position of some of my 
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dramatis persona, when, during a pause between a 
new arrangement of the * Grande Duchesse * March 
and the * National Air/ which was, as a matter of 
course, to conclude the two hours' performance of the 
band, the party from Castle Roy were seen approach- 
ing. The delay — as Lady Ballinacarrig took especial 
care to inform Colonel Beckford — was occasioned by 
the arrival at the Castle of unexpected visitors — ' so 
e"kcessively provoking !' she assured him; and then, 
the courteous old soldier having desired that * God 
save the Queen' should be exchanged — in honour of 
the newly-arrived ladies — for one of the band's best 
pieces, all (with the exception of the wearied sound- 
ing-brass men) prepared to listen and be thankful. 

But — peaceful as all things at present seemed — 
a scene had yet, on that cheerful-looking stage, to be 
played out, which few of those who witnessed it were 
likely speedily to forget. During the delay in the 
performance, occasioned by the looking out, on the 
part of the musicians, of the piece demanded of them, 
accident had brought all the members of the Royston 
party in close proximity to the place where Miss 
Rigden, with oak-leaves on her head instead of a 
bonnet, was greeting with welcoming smiles her * in- 
timate friends. Lord Kellerby's family.' 

* She's uncommonly like Queen Boadicea,' whis- 
pered Ulick O'Moore to Kathleen, * before she began 
" bleeding from the Roman rods." After that, I have 
no doubt her majesty looked pretty considerably all 
to pieces.' 
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^ I think a little of the rod would do her good/ 
rejoined Lina, with her low pretty laugh. She could 
never help responding to Captain O'Moore's jokes, 
and she certainly did disUke Miss Bigden as much 
as she was capable of disliking anybody. 

At that moment Captain Fox was hidden from 
her view by Lord Dhunagh's intervening figure, or 
poor Kathleen's slight inclination to merriment would 
have been nipped in the bud at once. It had been 
her intention, when she set out, to keep herself as 
much as possible removed from observation. That 
she could not escape seeing the man who had cast so 
terrible a blight over her life, was more than probable ; 
but that he should be aware of her presence did not, 
she thought, as a matter of course follow; and Kath- 
leen thought that she had gathered enough of this 
terrible man's history and motives to feel tolerably 
certain that he at least would not, in open day and 
in the face of numbers, annoy and molest her. Of 
Miss Bigden's behaviour towards her, and of that 
violent-looking woman's measures in regard to the 
relation — ^for alas, alas ! relation there was, or rather 
was to be — between them, she felt quite unable even 
to speculate upon. Had she been alone, or indeed 
had there hot been able defenders by her side, I doubt 
whether any given motive would have been strong 
enough to induce Kathleen Delaval to run the risk 
of finding herself face to face with that formidable 
female; but with Lord Dhunagh by her side, and 
Arthur — for she could not bring herself to believe 
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that, in an emergency, he too would not stand her 
friend — she determined to take the risk, and thus it 
was that the unhappy giri found herself that sunny 
afternoon, with a crowd of gay insouciant faces round 
her, within the radius of Miss Cynthia Eigden's bold 
black eyes. 

That lady had conceived a project — one which was 
unguessed at, even by the husband of her choice — 
and its purpose was, to bring Miss Kathleen Delaval 
to her senses. The affront that she had undergone 
on the lawn at Castle Eoy still rankled in her breast, 
and this masterful lady, being well aware that she 
held her Captain, seeing that he was a needy man, 
safely under her capacious thumb, was resolved 
to take matters into her own hand, and ' play the 
mischief with the 'insolent gurP who had dared to 
defy, and treat her with disrespect. It was for the 
advance to the battle-ground of Kathleen Delaval 
that Miss Eigden had watched and waited, and it 
was with the intention of giving that young lady 
the knock-down blow, which would effectually crush 
her buoyant spirit, that this strong-minded daughter 
of Eve had laid the train, and made all ready for the 
coming climax. 

Her quick eye soon discovered — half hidden 
though it was by intervening human forms — the 
figure of her victim. 

' Pardon me,' she said to this one and to that, 
as with her broad masculine shoulders she made her 
way towards Kathleen, and then — her point being 
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gained, and she standing opposite ttie shrinking girl 
— she said, in a loud voice, and a tone of authority 
which roused a terrible spirit in the gentle bosom of 
the Irish girl : 

^ I hope you have begun to understand your proper 
position, Miss Delaval. Those that know me best — 
my friend Lady Silliman, for instance — will tell you 
that I am the best-natured person in the world, but 
there are things that nobody can put up with; and if 
you think that with your airs and graces you are to 
be permitted to behave disrespectfully either to me, 
or to Captain Fox, all I can say is — ' 

She was interrupted by a cry — Ulick described it 
afterwards as resembling that of a wounded bird — 
frotn Kathleen, and then, laying her clasped hands 
upon his arm, she said : 

' Take me oway— please take me away ! She 
frightens me. I cannot bear it — ' 

* Ah, but you must bear it,' put in the virago, as 
she placed herself so as for the moment to stop their 
egress. * I can tell you that whatever Captain Fox 
may feel inclined to do, I shall not submit to be 
treated with this — ' 

*And what — in the name of ,' exclaimed 

Ulick passionately, * has that blackguard — excuse 
the liberty. Miss Rigden — to do with Miss Delaval's 
affairs? But,' placing her trembling hand within 
his arm, * you must not listen to this. Miss Delaval ! 
You shall be protected from this insolence ;' and he 
was making way for her through the crowd, when he 
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was stopped by the advance of soi-disant Captain Fox 
himself. 

* Hey-day!' exclaimed that doughty champion, 
' what is all this about ? Miss Kigden ! Kathleen, 
my dear — ' 

' Kathleen !' repeated Ulick in astonishment ; but 
the man's only answer to his ejaculation was an inso- 
lent laugh. 

^ Impudent scoundrel !' began the Irishtnan ; but 
once more Lina laid her hand, with a beseeching 
action, on his arm. 

' No, no !' she murmured faintly; but there was a 
strange constriction in her throat, and words would 
not come at her command. 

Again the defying laugh, that almost maddened 
Ulick, broke from the lips of that fine-looking, but 
most villanous man. 

^ Ha, ha !' he said, ^ you hear her. She's a duti- 
ful child — ain't you, my pet ? She knows — and this 
lady knows, and it's just as well that everybody else 
should know — that I'm the girl's father, and that her 
mother's name was Lady Eveline Desmond, and 
that—' 

^ He was interrupted in his horrible boast by a 
sudden exclamation — proceeding, not from the lips 
of his victim, but from those of one of the bystanders, 
who saw that the young lady was sliding from Ulick's 
arm in a swoon. Then there was sudden and great 
confusion ; an opening in the crowd was made, and 
the fainting girl, on whose closing eyes the vision of 
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Arthur Brandon^ peering over the heads in front of 
her, had heen the last image that her reeling hrain 
received, was carried away into the ' Eooms/ there 
to receive every attention that her suffering state 
demanded. What passed after her removal, and 
the amount of triumph realised hy Miss Kigden on 
the occasion, must he subject-matter for another 
chapter. 



CHAPTER XX. 

* Thai, my good woman, I have not said. 
Don't cross the bridge till yon come to it, 
Is a proverb old, and of excellent wit.' 

* Y6u had better have said nothing about it,' 
grumbled Captain Ommaney Fox; 'but women' — 
this was in a lower tone — ' never know when to hold 
their tongues.' 

The words had but just left his lips, when an- 
other person — or it would be more correct to say, 
two other persons came forward to play their parts in 
this domestic drama. A tall man, an inch or two 
higher in stature than even the stalwart Captain, 
a man of haughty bearing, and one who seemed ac- 
customed, not only to command, but to be obeyed, 
advanced slowly, still leaning on his friend's arm, 
and laid the end of his walking-cane lightly on the 
hand of Captain Ommaney Fex. At the sight of him, 
all colour for a moment forsook the cheeks of that 
erst extremely bumptious individual. 
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*Lord Eossferry !' he exclaimed with trembling 
lips, and then stopped, for his courage failed him to 
say more. 

' I thought I had made it tolerably clear to you 
that you were never, as long as your body and soul 
held together, to cross the Atlantic and show your 
rascally face again in this country. Speak, sir, can't 
you ! Have you lost your tongue among those d — 
Yankees over there, or must we find it for you with 
a caning over your villanous hide ?' And his lord- 
ship, who was rapidly losing the little command 
which he ever possessed over his temper, held up 
his cane in so threatening an attitude, that Captain 
Fox, alias Crawshay, alias Delaval, stepped back a 
pace or two in dismay — a pace or two, but no far- 
ther ; for he came in contact with a solid body which 
effectually prevented him from receding to a safer 
distance from his antagonist.. The name of this body 
was Miss Cynthia Eigden, who, perceiving the for- 
lorn condition of her future spouse, boldly came for- 
ward to his rescue. 

In giving to his * intended' his own version of his 
previous history. Captain Fox had so artfully mingled 
truth with falsehood, and had cast so many not 
wholly undeserved imputations upon the nobleman, 
whom it pleased him to call his 'tyrannical and 
brutal brother-in-law,' that Miss Eigden, although 
she inwardly despised her future spouse for his pu- 
sillanimity, was not so wholly overwhelmed with sur- 
prise as might have been imagined by the violence of 
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his Iordship*s language and gestores. Nor did she 
— ^for the woman's conrage was really great — ^feel any 
considerable alarm at the notion of having a tnssle 
on her own account with the 'wicked Earl.' He 
was a formidable person, certainly, to tackle; but Miss 
Bigden had held her own with as formidable adver- 
saries ere now, and she was not going to dip her 
colours before the wickedest and most foul-mouthed 
earl that ever breathed the breath of life. That hand- 
some, thoroughbred-looking nobleman was her Gap- 
tain's brother-in-law — there was no doubt, happily, 
on that score, for her lover had been quite open with 
her as regarded that chapter of his life's story. See- 
ing, too, is believing; and Captain Fox, who had pre- 
viously hatched up some excellent reasons for having 
been known (about that period) by the name of Be- 
laval, had shown her his 'marriage-lines,' informing 
her at the same time that Lord Bossferry, who was as 
proud as Lucifer, had never forgiven the marriage, 
more especially for the reason that his (the Captain's) 
daughter must eventually claim the title of Baroness 
Desmond. Now the existence of these titles, as con- 
nected with her future husband, was one of the causes 
why Miss Bigden clung — with the tenacity and per- 
severance which formed a portion of her character — 
to the connection she was looking forward to make. 
The Captain was a splendid figure of a man, and this 
worthy spinster fully shared in the one weakness of 
the great Virgin Queen for well-knit limbs and 
brawny shoulders ; but, much as she prized such 
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creature merits, her love of titles, and her longing to 
be connected, however remotely, with the * nobility,' 
w^s a stronger passion still ; and, even whilst listen- 
ing with eager ears to the opprobrious epithets ad- 
dressed to her *Ommaney' by that * frantic' Earl, 
there was consolation in the thought that, shower 
invective upon them as he might, he could not do 
away with the blessed fact that she (unless the Fates 
should be abnormally spiteful) must ere long be 
sister-in-law to an earl, and step-mother (delightful 
thought !) to a baroness in her own right. 

Let not the reader imagine, that because I have 
expended many words in describing Miss Kigden's 
present condition of mind, that there intervened, 
after the concluding words of Lord Kossferry's vitu- 
perative speech, more than a momentary delay, pre- 
vious to the lady's taking action on tlbe occasion. 
Stepping forward with a firm step, and with no cast- 
ing down of the large round eyes that unshrinkingly 
met those of the bystanders, she said, curtseying 
the while, with what she doubtless considered to be 
true Parisian grace : 

' Permit me, my lord, to introduce myself — Miss 
Bigden ;' and here she repeated her sweeping salu-, 
tation ; whilst Lord Kossferry (for noblesse oblige, 
and even in that supreme moment he could re- 
member that the big creature before him was still 
a woman) took off his hat with the "gallantry that 
not even her appearance in the character of an ac- 
quaintance could cause him to forget. But farther 

VOL. II. N 
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than this, not even the chiiralrons spirit that was in- 
herent in his race^ conld cany the ^ wicked Earl.' 
He was weak and ill — ^more weak and ill, more, far 
more, of an invalid, than he himself — who, in that 
thin wiry frame of his, was plnck personified — could 
have deemed possible ; and feeling utterly nnable to 
cope with this contingent force — this army of reserve 
— ^brought np to turn, as it appeared, the fortune of 
the day, he, after uttering the petulant exclamation 
of * 0, confound it all ! Settle it your own way, Nu- 
gent; only let us get out of this,' sank down upon a 
bench, exhausted, if not subdued. 

Seeing the forlorn condition of the enemy. Cap- 
tain Ommaney Fox took heart of grace, and, under 
cover of some crashing chords from brazen throats, 
once more came forward to the attack. Addressing 
himself this time to Major Nugent, of whose person 
he was ignorant, but whom (on catching the sound 
of his name) he at once recognised as Lord Bossferry's 
agent and trusted friend, he said, with as much out- 
ward dignity as he could muster, and raising his 
* Marquis of Anglesea' hat just two inches from his 
fine iron -gray head : 

' Major Nugent, I believe ? Lord Kossferry ap- 
pears unwell. At another time I shall take an op- 
portunity of reverting to — or — or — of requesting an 
explanation — or — or — that is — or — or — ' 

' D — n it, what does the fellow want ? • Have him 
removed, Nugent. He shouldn't be here, you know. 
I—' 
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* Major Nugent,' broke in Miss Kigden imperi- 
ously, * and Lord Eossferry too — for I wish there to 
be no secret in the matter, and your malevolence, 
my lord, will not prevent your brother-in-law's mar- 
riage — I — ' and the aflSanced bride linked her arm 
confidingly within' that of her future lord — *I am 
engaged to this gentleman, and I hope the time will 
come when — ' 

She was interrupted by a low laugh (the laugh of 
a fiend, it sounded to her bewildered ears) from Lord 
Eossferry, whilst Major Nugent, his lips set firmly 
together, and evidently bracing himself for some try- 
ing effort, stood by in silence. 

' Ha, ha ! A good joke, truly ! A capital joke, 
upon my word ! Why, my worthy woman, the man's 
got a wife already — two, for what I know! — And 
now, Nugent, give me your arm, there's a good fellow, 
and let us go and find the carriage.' 



CHAPTER XXI. 

* Bat, O, as many and each tears are hers 
As only should be shed for guilt or shame.' 

Long as this scene has taken in the relating, 
there did not, in reality, elapse many minutes be- 
tween Miss Rigden's opening fire on poor Kathleen's 
weak and totally unprepared defences, and the mo- 
ment when, utterly routed by Lord Rossferry's last 
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oTerwhelming charge, there remamed nothing for the 
enemT bnt to withdraw her forces from the field. 

By the time that this climax had been arrived at, 
Kaihleen, under the care of Mrs. Grofton (for Ulick 
O'Moore had gone in search of his mother, who was 
still saying pleasant nothings to the stout, good- 
natored colonel), was beginning to recover from 
the half-faint — for she had not for a moment entirely 
lost her senses — ^into which the unhappy girl had 
fallen. 

Mrs. Crofton was entirely in the dark as regarded 
the cause (supposing that there existed any osten- 
sible one for such a misadventure) of Miss Delaval's 
sudden seizure. The wife of kind-hearted, popular 
Dr. Crofton was enjoying a mild gossip with some 
Boymouth acquaintances, and beating time to the 
music of Thomas's dance scene in Hamlet, when that 
peculiar species of bustle and excitement, which al- 
ways attends, in a crowd, the sudden fainting of a 
' lady, attracted her attention. Bight glad was Ulick 
— for the simple reason that she was a woman, as 
well as an acquaintance — to see Mrs. Crofton's hand- 
some face among the throng, that would persist — 
stimulated by curiosity, far more than by the desire 
to be of use — in crowding round ' the young lady who 
had been taken ill.* Ulick was terribly embarrassed. 
His arms were quite strong enough to carry a far 
heavier load than poor Lina's seven and a half stone 
of weight ; but the position was a novel, as well as 
an awkward one, so that, as I said before, he wel- 
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corned Mrs. Crofton's coming with much inward sa- 
tisfaction. 

Kathleen's first words, on coming to herself, were 
regretful ones for the trouble she was giving ; while 
her first act was an endeavour to stand upon her feet. 

*It was so nice of her,' Mrs. Crofton afterwards 
said, *to think of other people before herself; but 
if I would have let her try to walk, she would have 
been in a faint again in no time.' • 

Lady Ballinacarrig was thrown into what she em- 
phatically termed a ' state' by the news, which spread 
like wildfire, that Miss Delaval was in a fit. 'A fit, 
and so far from her friends! Such a terrible re- 
sponsibility !' And Lady Bal fussed and fumed all 
the way to the small apartment in the ' Queen's 
Rooms,' to which Kathleen had been carried, and 
which, in broad daylight, and with the sun glaring 
in at the large windows, could hardly — so thought 
the Countess — be the old tea-room, in which, on the 
rare occasions of Roymouth balls, she, as the Hon- 
ourable Charlotte Royston, had been wont to flirt so 
gaily with the partner of the hour. 

* Gracious, my dear Miss Delaval !' she exclaimed; 
' what has happened ? The heat of the sun, perhaps. 
You know, you had a headache yesterday, and you 
would have done much more wisely to stay at home.' 

' It is nothing — really nothing ! Thanks, so 
very much,' murmured Kathleen, who, at that de- 
solate moment, realised, as so many have done 
before her, that between ' friendship' and ^ acquaint- 
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ance' there is one of those differences that can be 
felt. 'It was not the heat; it was — 0, Lady Bal- 
linacarrig !' — and the poor child began to tremble in 
a way that frightened her patroness — 'I have heard 
something so dreadful — something that everybody 
ought to know ; but I had never heard it till yester- 
day — never, or I should not have come away with 
you — indeed, indeed I should not; but I am very 
grateful — so thankful for all your kindness, and 
— and — I must go away at once, back to Glaedhuil, 
and to dear Mrs. Euddington ; and I wish, 0, how 
I wish,' she continued, growing every moment more 
excited, ' that I was with her now !' 

Lady Bal, whose metier it clearly was not, ' with 
light in her looks, to enter the chamber of sickness,' 
hardly knew how to respond to this wild, desolate 
cry. It rose (its exceeding bitterness told that 
mournful tale) straight from a wounded heart; and 
the good-natured Countess, never having, in her own 
person, learned the lessons that a life of sorrow and 
trial teaches, was as ill-qualified to * bind up' mental, 
as to ' pour wine and oil' into the physical, wounds 
of her fellow-beings. Her attempts at consolation 
did not go beyond the banal exhortation to Kathleen, 
to compose herself, and 'hope the best.' 

* Not knowing, my dear, in the slightest degree, 
what is the matter,' she said — and as she spoke, the 
eyes of the uneasy lady were watching from the win- 
dow for the fly which she had begged Captain O'Moore 
to send — 'I cannot, of course, do more than advise 
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you to keep yourself quiet. Hysterics are so soon 
brought on, that I charged Ulick not to let Mabel 
come in. I only wish that my sister was here, or 
5arry ; they know so much more about illness than 
I do !' 

^ I am not ill ; I am not, indeed, thank you ; I 
am only very, very miserable.' And the beautiful head, 
with its statuesque features, white as monumental 
marble, lay back upon the black horse-hair pillow, 
looking so rarely lovely, that the Countess, who had 
latterly begun to share her lord's fears for the safety, 
in that quarter, of her .elder son's heart, blessed her 
stars silently that Dhunagh's antipathy to a crowd 
had led him away to a quieter spot along the shelving 
beach, where some old boats, drawn up upon the 
strand, made a kind of hidden resting-place, for such 
gentle misanthropes as he. 

' Not ill, my dear Miss D.elaval ! That must be 
utter nonsense ; no one could look as you do, if she 
was well; and I shall desire Ulick to call on Dr. 
Penruddock, and send him at once to the Castle. 
What will your people say, I should like to know T 
(Her people, indeed ! Alas for poor lonely Lina !) 
* If they were to hear of your bejing neglected — No, 
no, my dear, there must be nothing of that sort ; 
and you will be a good child, and — ' 

What other medicinings for a 'mind diseased' 
Lady Ballinacarrig would, in her inexperience of such 
matters, have suggested, it would be hard to say; for 
at that moment her well-meaning suggestions were 
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cut short by a gentle rap at the door, and on going 
to see who was there, her surprise at the totally-un- 
expected sight of her old acquaintance. Jack Nugent, 
was almost too great for words. 

* Hush !' he said gently, seeing that her excitable 
and impulsive ladyship was about to speak. And 
then, the high back of the old-fashioned sofa hiding 
him from Kathleen's view, Major Nugent beckoned 
Lady Ballinacarrig out of the room. 

J Thanks, a thousand times, for your care of her,' 
he whispered, as they silently shook hands. * And 
now, if you please. Lady Ballinacarrig, I think I 
had better go in and see Kathleen — Miss Delaval, 
I mean. The sight of an old friend, like me, can 
do her no harm, poor little girl !' And then, her 
ladyship raising no objection (for, if the truth must 
be told, that busy, chattering lady was delighted to 
find that the responsibility from which she shrank 
was likely to be more than shared by another). Major 
Nugent, without more ado, made his. way into the 
room. 

Kathleen had raised her head from the pillow, 
and was sitting up, feeling still a little faint and 
dizzy, and with that half-bewildered look in her large, 
dreamy eyes, which is so often the immediate conse- 
quence of any sudden shock to the mental system. 
At the sight of her old friend's face, she utteretl a 
cry of joy; and then, making an eflfort to rise, she 
fell back, giddy and helpless, upon the couch. 

* My poor child, my poor little girl !* said the 
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kindly voice, which she recognised at once as ' Jack's.' 
He had young daughters of his own^ and could there- 
fore feel, with almost a woman's tenderness, for this 
forlorn and worse than fatherless one. * What is all 
this about? I have only this moment heard that 
you were ill. I am staying at Cherrington for a day 
— came over in a hurry to see Lord Eossferry on 
business — and — but tell me, my dear, has that man, 
that confounded — ' 

*Hush, dear Major Nugent!' she broke in, her 
whole frame shuddering, and a flush — the flush of 
utter shame — spreading over her beautiful face. 'You 
must not speak ill of him to me ; for he says — he 
says he is my father. Is it true ? 0, if you have 
any pity, tell me that it is not ! He showed me 
letters signed by Lord Eossferry, and directed to 
him as Mr. Delaval, and — ah, it is true ! I feel y^u 
know it is ! Why don't you speak to me ?' she went 
on wildly ; * and why have I never been told,' the 
poor girl added, with a proud bitterness that went 
straight to her hearer's heart, ' that my father — God 
help me! — is — 0, Major Nugent, people say such 
dreadful things of him ! And I have been living 
here with — with honest people, and with gentlemen 
and ladies ; while all the time, I — he is — ah, it is so 
dreadful ! I cannot — cannot bear it ! And besides, 
he told me yesterday that he could force me to live 
under his roof, and — I would far rather die !' And 
having so said, the unhappy girl, across whose mind 
the thought of Arthur Brandon — ^he whose whispered 
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love had been so precious to her heart — coldly keep- 
ing aloof from her in her trouble, flashed with a bum- 
ing sense of pain, covered her face with her hands, 
and tears, the bitterest that human eyes can shed, 
forced themselves from between her slender fingers. 

He stood before her, that kind, honest-hearted 
friend, who had come so far to do her service, with 
folded arms, and a hard, almost a cruel, expression 
in his usually gentle countenance ; and had Kathleen 
at that moment glanced up to the face that had al- 
ways looked with kindly eyes on hers, she would 
scarcely have recognised it as the one she knew and 
loved so well. 

At last he spoke. Seating himself by her side, 
and speaking with a low and sorely troubled voice, 
he tried to whisper words of comfort. 

' My poor child !' he said, gently drawing by the 
slender wrist one of her unresisting hands within 
his own, ' this is a sore trial. God knows, I feel it 
is so ! But' — drawing a long breath, for he, too, was 
bearing about him a burden, so heavy that he some- 
times wondered he had not long since laid it down 
in death — * but we must take courage. You are so 
young' (so beautiful, he was about to say, but he 
checked hiniself in time, and substituted the words, 
* so much beloved,' which failed, I think, to bring 
much comfort to poor Kathleen's heart) ; ' and I 
know you have a brave spirit, Kathleen. Don't cry 
so bitterly, poor child ! I would do anything — God 
knows, I would ! — ^to help and comfort you.' And 
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having so said, Jack Nugent turned aside his head, 
and almost groaned aloud; for well he knew that 
there was one thing, one sacrifice to be offered up, 
which alone could be of service to that half-broken- 
hearted girl ; and that sacrifice (it was not of him- 
self, or of his own feelings, else he could have borne 
it) he could not — no, he could not — make up his 
mind, sharply as his heart was wrung, to offer up 
for Kathleen's comfort. . 

Looking up at him with streaming eyes, she 
seemed to trust him as her only friend, the only 
anchor of safety on which she could rest her slender 
hopes of happiness to come. 

' If you could but say that he is not my father!^ 
she murmured piteously ; but this, the one assur- 
ance for which her spirit craved, it seemed that her 
kind friend — the man she most entirely trusted — 
could not (an he could, he would — she felt persuaded 
of that fact) whisper, for her consolation. 

Seeing — for every sense was quickened by the 
strange tension of her quivering nerves — that no 
denial of the hard stubborn truth, which stood up, 
an everlasting barrier (as she then believed, for the 
young see sorrows ever through a magnifjdng-glass), 
between her and happiness, was forthcoming, Kath- 
leen made no ^farther struggle against the lot that 
had befallen her. Her eyes — the eyes of a mind 
which had hitherto received no impressions save love 
and hope inspiring ones — were growing, as it were, 
accustomed to the darkness that had closed around 
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them. She could see, or, rather, she could grope her 
war, through the * dusty death* of vanished hopes, 
and \isions of a blissful future, to the stem reality 
of waking sorrow. It was all very terrible — so ter- 
rible, that Kathleen, with the impatience of grief 
that is characteristic of the young, almost felt that 
to die would be better than to suffer ; but, as Major 
Nugent had just, in his persuasive manner, said, the 
burden had to be borne, the heat of the day to be 
endured ; so the woman, to whom the trials of life 
were so new, that a certain wonder at their existence 
mingled with her woe, braced herself, with one of 
those brave efforts of which onlv certain natures 
d' elite are capable, and prepared herself for the taking 
up of her life-long cross. 

* There is no use in grieving,' she said, giving 
herself a kind of moral shake — a shake that scattered 
away the tears, and gave a new, but fictitious, strength 
to the over-tasked spirit. ' As you say; dear Major 
Nugent,' and she laid her little hand affectionately 
upon his, * we must bear, whether we will or no, the 
miseries that are sent to us. I shall be better soon ; 
but I feel so very, very lonely !' and she tried hard to 
smile ; but the effort was a dreary failure ; and Jack, 
whose own tears were very near his eyes, would almost 
rather she had wept. 

There was silence for a few moments ; and then 
Lady Ballinacarrig came noisily in, to say that the 
fly, to take Miss Delaval to Castle Eoy, was in readi- 
ness. 
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* You feel better now, my dear, I hope,' she said. 
* That's right ; you look almost yourself again ;' and 
Lady Bal pressed a not unkindly hand on the girl's 
shoulder as she spoke. 

The latter tried to answer calmly ; but not quite 
as yet would words, uttered in an everyday voice and 
manner, come at her bidding. Major Nugent, see- 
ing this, and feeling the clinging hold of Kathleen's 
fingers on his own, took it upon himself to acknow- 
ledge her ladyship's civility. 

' Miss Delaval is better,' he said, ' much better, 
but weak still ; and, I think, could hardly have been 
herself before — ' 

And he hesitated, not being able to form even a 
guess regarding the extent of Lady Bal's acquaint- 
ance with what had taken place, and being, moreover, 
very desirous of sparing Kathleen, in her present 
weak condition, any fresh annoyance and excitement. 
To his surprise, however, she did not, as it speedily 
appeared, elect to be so spared. The allusion, in 
Jjady Ballinacarrig's hearing, to the shame that had 
fallen upon her, roused Lina to the exertion, or, 
rather, wrought in her the fierce impulse, to be the 
first to trumpet forth the fact that she (Kathleen) 
was the daughter of a villain. 

* Lady Ballinacarrig,' she said, rising to her feet, 
and steadying herself by resting one hand lightly on 
Major Nugent's arm, *you have been very kind to 
me ; and I think it right that you should learn the 
truth. I have been told — yesterday; but I hardly 
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believed it then — that the person calling himself 
Captain Fox ig my father.' 

She spoke without faltering; bnt Major Nugent 
saw that not only the short upper lip, but the long 
curled lashes that rested on her cheek, were quivering 
with the effort to be calm. 'I should not mind if — 
if he were good ; but,' she went on desperately, * it is 
80 hard to be the daughter of — of — 0, Major Nugent !* 
and she clasped her hands upon his arm, looking up 
beseechingly into the agitated face of her old friend, 
* you will tell it all. Tell them I cannot stay ; that it 
is not right for me to go back to Castle Boy. Take 
me away — 0, pray, pray do ! — to Glaedhuil with you.* 

' Hush, hush, dear ! You cannot quite do this — ' 
began Jack soothingly; but he was interrupted by 
Lady Bal. 

' Now, my dear, that is arrant nonsense. As if 
such a thing, as if anybody's being your father, can 
make any difference to us ! I daresay all the stories 
are not true ; and if they were — why, gracious me ! as 
if every one could be answerable for what their patents 
did before them ! A pretty world this would be, if it 
came to that ! Don't you think so. Major Nugent ?' 

'I think,' he answered, with a futile attempt at 
cheerfulness, ' that Miss Delaval had better put on 
her hat, and try and walk to the carriage. There is 
not a soul about now, and the band has done playing 
long ago — ' * 

' Long ago,' repeated the Countess, who considered 
that she had, on this occasion, proved herself a per- 
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feet model of unselfishness and amiability, f Now, 
then, Miss Delaval, suppose we set oflf at once.' And 
thus urged, Kathleen, who felt as if she was moving 
about in a dream, replaced on her head the hat which 
had fallen oflf, when those who had carried her to the 
Eooms placed her upon the sofa ; and accepting Major 
Nugent's oflTered arm, she followed Lady Ballinacar- 
rig to the carriage. 

'I will come and see you to-morrow, dear,' Jack 
said soothingly. He felt the trembling of the girl's 
fingers on his arm, and had not the heart to tell her 
that he would then have to say ' good-bye.' Her only 
answer was a pressure of the hand upon the strong 
arm she clung to, and in another moment Lina was 
seated in the fly by Lady Ballinacarrig's side. 

' You will come and see us at Castle Koy,' the 
latter said, as she shook hahds cordially with Lord 
Kossferry's agent. ' I wish I could ask you to come 
back with us to dinner now, but — ' 

' A thousand thanks. You are very kind, but the 
business which brought me to England chains me to 
Cherrington during my stay. Good-bye — and, Miss 
Delaval, try to keep up your spirits. Many things, 
that look black as night at a first view, turn into 
nothing worse than gray on a nearer scrutiny.' 

He tried to laugh as he said this. He was so 
anxious to reassure and comfort her, but the sweet 
face did not brighten, nor was there — though Kath- 
leen tried very hard to please him by an answering 
smile — one sign or token, either upon lip or eye, to 
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show that hope was, with its halcyon wing, springing 
responsive in her wounded breast. 

After he had left them, Lady Bal began her course 
of chattering unrestrainedly. 

* I wish he could have come. He really is such 
a nice person ! But I suppose that Lord Kossferry 
would not like it. Do you know Lord Rossferry? — 
your uncle, of course. I had almost forgotten that — 
really, relationships are so puzzling. He is an odd 
person, they say — was wonderfully handsome in his 
youth. I recollect — but that was almost before you 
were bom — being at a royal ball, and Mrs. Wharton 
— she was in the height of her beauty then — called 
him — ' but when Lady Bal had arrived at this climax 
of her simple story, she stopped suddenly, inventing, 
on the spur of the moment, some specious reason for 
her change of purpose. Though not a rigidly moral 
person, the Countess (daughterless although Nature 
had condemned her to be) entertained, nevertheless, 
certain confused notions of the * consideration' that 
was due to the taken-for-granted purity of young- 
ladyhood. Had there not been patent, even to her 
material nature, that Una-like halo which surrounds 
such exceptional idiosyncrasies as Lina Delaval's, 
Lady Bal would probably have pursued her reminis- 
cences after a fashion which could hardly have failed 
to astonish the pale agitated girl, whose knowledge 
of * life' was so nearly nil, and whose nineteen years 
of existence had been spent so far away from scenes 
of pleasure and of sin. 
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' But about this worry of yours/ continued Lady 
Bal : ' you really must not let it take too much hold 
upon you. I conclude, from what you told me, that 
you know very few particulars of the story. Every 
one has always been aware that there is a story — there 
always must be, you know, where there is a mystery — 
and I conclude, that now it will be cleared up. That 
will be a satisfaction to you, at any rate. One does so 
hate — at least, I am sure that I do — being kept in the 
dark, and not knowing the ins and outs of things.' 

Kathleen made no reply to this remark. What 
she had already learned of the outline of her own sad 
history, had certainly awakened in her no especially 
keen desire to know something of its filling up, nor 
was the ' shading-in' of the rough ebatiche likely to 
render less revolting, in her sight, the dreary picture of 
her own desolate and shameful future. Her thoughts, 
too, during the long twenty minutes which were occu- 
pied by the one old way-worn fly-horse, in dragging 
its freight up the winding carriage-road ascent to the 
Castle, wandered away — for she was far too weak, 
both mentally and bodily, to control their vagaries — 
to other subjects, connected, it is true, with, but 
still wide apart from that on which busy, curious, 
thirsty-for-information Lady Ballinacarrig kept con- 
tinuously harping. The well -authenticated fact of 
Nature's abhorrence to a vacuum, is never more clearly 
exemplified than in cases such as that of this true- 
hearted, love-requiring Lrish girl. At the bottom, 
at its very root and spring (only she did not know it), 
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of the intense horror with which she had learned 
her near relationship to a base, degraded man^ lay 
the absorbing thought of how Arthur Brandon would 
take the knowledge of her degradation. He would 
guess now — ^would more than guess, indeed — ^what 
was the direful secret that she had withheld from 
him — the secret which the man, who, in the coming 
darkness of the night before, had thrust his com- 
panionship upon her, had said, and sworn, must 
never, under vague threats of severest pains and 
penalties, be by her revealed. 

And now it was all known — ^known through the 
very agency of the persons whose earnest object it 
had appeared to be to hold her in bondage, by means 
of the mystery between them ! Why, the man, whom 
she could not yet bring herself to call, even in her 
own secret mind, her father, should have thus changed 
his plans, and started aside, like a broken bow, from 
his whilom fiercely -expressed determination, it ex- 
ceeded Kathleen's powers of guessing to determine, 
nor, indeed, did she much care to solve the riddle. It 
was enough for her to know, that from his own lips 
the truth had fallen ; and perhaps — ^youth is so ter- 
ribly impatient of such burdens as this man of many 
aliases had endeavoured to place upon the delicate 
shoulders, that were so little able to support it — 
perhaps, in spite of all the horror and the shame, 
Kathleen was conscious of feeling something ap- 
proaching to relief, that the worst — frightful as that 
worst undoubtedly was — had at last been brought to 
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light, and that she would now know ^ for a surety' 
whether or not Arthur Brandon loved her. 

Leaning back, with closed eyes, against the car- 
riage cushions (Lady £al imagining the while that 
sleep had, for the moment, lapped the poor child's 
senses in forgetfulness), Kathleen did not open her 
lips till the hall-door of the Castle was reached, and 
the sonorous peal of the door-bell announced to the 
inhabitants, both high and low, of grand old Castle 
Boy, that the disgraced protegee of the arQi%ble 
Countess was being brought back— -brought back to 
' dree,' in bitterness of spirit, the faults of those to 
whom she owed, her birth. 

Crossing the vast entrance - hall, which never 
seemod so wide and lofty to her eyes before, Kathleen, 
with a firm step, ascended the marble staircase to 
her own room. She met no one but an inquisitive- 
looking housemaid by the way, and the house itself 
struck her as strangely still and quiet. At first she 
felt it to be a relief, great beyond the power of words 
to express, to be able — throwing herself upon the 
bed — to give way freely to her emotions. The strain 
upon her nerves had been so great, and the effort to 
seem composed so trying, that to be alone with her 
great sorrow appeared a boon indeed. But, of all 
solitudes, the solitude of grief is the one, par ex- 
cellence, in which a kind companion, to whom to 
whisper that loneliness, is sweet, is needed; and 
this — before Lina had been a quarter of an hour 
alone with her own bitter thoughts — ^was a truth 
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which she began to realise. It is not a character- 
istic qf the young, to shut the portals of the heart 
against the sympathy of a friend. Doubt — which is 
the dark offspring of bitter experience — teaches the 
caution that locks the door, and causes the sufferer 
to turn his face to the wall, refusing the comfort 
which a loving tongue can sometimes give. But 
such distrustfulness of her kind was neither in the 
nature of Lina Delaval to feel, nor had she, in her 
short uneventful life, learned any of the bitter les- 
sons that the world's teaching, with such cruel kind- 
ness, offers. But, with all her mute and hardly, 
by herself, realised craving for sympathy, Kathleen 
would have shrunk from breathing to any soul that 
lived, that the crudest wrong of all, the blow which 
had told the hardest on her heart, was the unkind 
desertion in her need of Arthur Brandon. For that 
he had deserted her, she felt now only too well as- 
sured. Had it not been so, would he not have 
awaited her return ? or rather, would he not have 
followed her in her sickness and her sorrow, and 
have been the first to bid her be of good cheer, for 
that in all her troubles she had an arm to defend 
her, and a breast on which to lean her stricken 
head? The memories — so precious, and so dearly 
dwelt upon — of Arthur's loving words, and of the 
passionate kisses that he had pressed upon her brow 
and lips, brought no comfort to her now. The hour 
was not yet come, when the thoughts of what had 
been would call the blush of shame upon her cheek ; 
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for not quite yet was hope extinct, not quite had 
she realised the bitter fact, that they two were hence- 
forth to be as nothing to each other. The perfect 
innocence of Kathleen's nature, and. her own know- 
ledge of the depth and entirety of her love, would 
alone have prevented her, even had a suspicion that 
treachery could be at work against her peace, from 
surmising the possibility that he could doubt her 
loyalty and truth. He had been angry with her for 
not at once granting the request that he had prof- 
fered ; and this anger, though it surprised Kathleen 
(for how much more would it have taken to provoke 
against him, her spirit to wrath!), might, she yet 
believed — and the idea was too blissful to be alto- 
gether discouraged — be lulled to rest by gentle 
words (for the poor child was too miserable to be 
otherwise than meek), and by the touch of a hand, 
which he had taught her to feel was powerful to 
charm. 

From thoughts such as these — ^thoughts which 
vibrated, like a pendulum, between hopes and fears 
— Kathleen was disturbed by a gentle knocking at 
her door ; and, almost before she could reply to the 
summons for admittance, Miss Eoyston — looking, 
according to her wont, the essence of prim old-maid- 
ism — came softly into the room. 

' Don't move, my dear ; I have come to have a 
little talk with you,* she said kindly. 

And, thus admonished, Kathleen laid her head 
back again upon her pillow, and prepared herself — 
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for she had no pleasant reminiscences of her former 
tSte-a-tete with aunt Janet — ^to undergo, for a quarter 
of an hour at least, an infliction which she was power- 
less to resist. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

* The seereis of the immeasiirable past, 
In the unfailing consciences of men — 
Those stem, unflattering chroniclers — ^I find.' 

* I don't believe — ^upon my soul, I don't ! — ^that 
any one ever was in such a fix before. Turn which 
way I will, there is a difficulty — and such a con- 
founded one, too ! Who could have imagined that it 

would have come to this? Not I, by , or I should 

have settled matters very differently ! To think of 
that d — d rascal, that unhung reprobate, ever being 
able to say that his daughter is Baroness Desmond ! 
And yet, how to prevent it ? That is the question. 
And if you, my good Mend Jack, can throw any light 
upon the matter, all I can say is, that I shall be con- 
foundedly obliged to you.' 

They had been dining together, those two men, 
whose friendship had existed — so all dates and cir- 
cumstances tended to prove — ^from the early manhood 
of both ; and, till the servants had left the room, 
their conversation had been such as might have been 
held between everyday acquaintances, whom accident 
had brought together. They were strong contrasts, 
except in one respect, to each other; and that one 
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exception lay in the above -the -average amount of 
both physical and mental ' pluck/ which was equally 
remarkable in the 'wicked Earl/ and in the man 
whose character stood so high in the world's estima- 
tion as did that of Major Nugent, late of her Majesty's 
Bifle Brigade. But for this one bond of union, and 
also for a concatenation of events which threw them, 
at a very exciting and trying period of their mutual 
lives, very much together, I doubt much whether any- 
thing approaching to intimacy would have been kept 
up between men, whose tastes and characters were so 
essentially antagonistic. There was a hardness, ap- 
proaching almost to brutality, in Lord Bossferry's 
idiosyncrasy, which, joined to his utter want of prin- 
ciple, was for ever shocking the more refined and 
earnest nature of him whose friendship was, by the 
man of higher rank and more prosperous fortunes, so 
greatly, although not confessedly, prized. The secret 
of Jack Nugent's influence over Ihe Earl lay chiefly in 
this — ^namely, that the latter so thoroughly believed 
in, and trusted, the man who had never deceived or 
(as Lord Eossferry believed) flattered him. The con- 
fidence which was inspired in Lord Eossferry by the, 
in his opinion, guilelessness and high sense of honour, 
that were the staples of his agent's character, was the 
exception by which the rule that his lordship trusted 
nobody was proved ; and the absentee p^eer, who was 
said to fear neither man nor devil, and whose reliance 
on his own judgment and on the strength of his own 
right arm had almost passed into a proverb, would 
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have been more likely to distrust himself than to 
believe it possible that guile, or mystery, or weak- 
ness could lie within the broad breast of the man, 
whom for years he had delighted to honour. 

They were together in the ' best' front drawing- 
room of the big hotel ; and, as the evening was warm 
and still, the window, opening on to a balcony, near 
which they sat, had been left open ; and the bsdmy 
air, wafted over the unresting sea, stole in upon them, 
as they talked with troubled spirits of things past, 
present^ and to come. 

' If you can throw any light upon the subject, I 
shall be more obliged to you than I can say.' 

These were the words with which Lord Bossferry 
wound up his exordium ; and, truly, ' Jack' was at 
his wits' ends to answer him. To have done so to 
good purpose — ^to have given advice which could have 
cast a light, instead of a still darker shadow, over the 
future of Kathleen Delaval, was a deed which Major 
Nugent would cheerfully have given five years of life, 
and those among the best years of it, to be able to 
effect. But to do this was, on so many accounts, 
next door to impossible. Lord Bossferry and cir- 
cumstances combined had together woven such a web 
around the poor girl's future that, without cutting 
the gordian knot — a ceremony that was fraught with 
danger — there seemed no way out of the labyrinth. 
The loathing and the bitter contempt with which 
both the men regarded the putative father of Kath- 
leen, is too great to be described ; and yet — and yet — 
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But whilst he was still thinking, Lord Eossferry 
spoke again, and this time in such a manner as ren- 
dered reply imperatively necessary. 

'You see, Nugent,' he said, puffing away from 
his lips the smoke of a choice, but forbidden, cigar — 
' you see, after this it is absolutely necessary to do 
something. The notion of that cursed fellow pre- 
suming to set his foot in England again, set my blood 
boiling at such a rate, that I couldn't, even if my life 
had depended upon holding hard, have helped taking 
notice of the brute's insolence. And having done so, 
do you think I had better follow it up, or wait and 
see what the fellow means to do ?' 

'I don't see what he can do,' answered Major 
Nugent. He was sitting a little back, away from the 
light of the lamp that had been placed upon the table ; ' 
so that Lord Bossferry would not, had he desired to 
do so, have read his feelings in his face. ' There is 
no indictable crime, as far as we know, that the man 
has committed. We may have our suspicions ; but 
I don't suppose he has put himself within the pale of 
the law ; and, besides — ' 

' Besides,' put in Lord Eossferry, seeing that his 
companion hesitated, ' there would be the show-up— 
the disgrace, which so much has been gone through 
to avoid ; and — ^But I'll tell you what it is, Nugent,' 
he went on more energetically : ' if I hadn't felt as 
certain as that I sit here of the scoundrel's being 
either dead, or, at least, out of this hemisphere for 
ever, I shouldn't have taken the future — about the title. 
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I mean — so easily as I've appeared to do. As it is, I 

don't know what the I'm to do now. I never 

was so confoundedly bothered in my life before.' 

'It is a terrible business, certainly,' Jack Nugent 
said, in a low voice, and as though he spoke under 
some painful constraint ; ' a very terrible business. 
I cannot wonder that you should feel how difficult 
the position is ; but, all the circumstances consi- 
dered, I almost think, — it seems hard to say so, after 
all the — ^the bother there has been, — but I really do 
think that it would be almost better to do nothing.' 

' Nothing, by George ! And allow the rascal to go 
about inventing what story he chooses, and boasting 
that his daughter will be a peeress in her own right, 
when we know, you and I, Nugent — ^for, by heavens ! 
I've trusted you as if you were my brother — that he 
has no more right to plume himself upon that honour 
than if he were a shoe-black out of the streets !' 

'I know — I understand; but I cannot think it 
likely that he will be particularly anxious to put him- 
self forward. You have destroyed, I imagine, his 
hopes of marrying a rich wife.' 

'Ha, ha!' laughed Lord Eossferry, whose sense 
of the ludicrous was touched by the notion of having 
thrown, in such a sudden and unexpected manner, a 
bone of contention between the interesting lovers. 
' Such a woman as she seemed ! Carried the war 
into the enemy's country with a vengeance : followed 
Napoleon's axiom, I suppose, that the attacking party 
has always, I don't remember how many points, in 
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its fayonr. I should rather like to have seen the row 
that followed. How that human elephant must have 
blown her fellow brute up !* and Lord Rossferry, who 
seldom allowed himself to be troubled longer than he 
could help with any harassing or remorse-inspiring 
idea, laughed again cheerily at the image which his 
reminiscence of the afternoon's adventure had con- 
jnred up. 

The subject — that of the mystery, id est^ which 
hung overLina's birth — chosen by his lordship, was 
a very painful one to Jack ; and but for Kathleen, 
whose welfare he had so deeply at heart, he would, 
with the moral cowardice from which the bravest are 
not always exempt, have been but too thankful to 
change a topic which, to him, was fraught with some 
of the bitterest memories which the human imagina- 
tion is capable of calling up. 

The position in which Kathleen had — by the 
strange, and, alas, guilty surroundings of her birth 
— been placed, was one that admitted, through the 
agency of her uncle, of one, at least, ameliorating 
change. Hitherto he, as * the world' well knew, had 
done worse than withhold, from this innocent victim 
of the sins or imprudences of others, his protection 
and support. Lord Bossferry was not, as is the case 
with many an Lrish nobleman, an individual scarcely 
known by title beyond the ken of the * tight little 
island' in which he lived and reigned. This ' wicked 
Earl' of ours — inasmuch, partly, as he was so wicked 
— ^had made unto himself something approaching to a 
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European reputation. He had sinned, and led others 
to sin, in so many Continental capitals, had spent the 
mwiey wrung from his ragged tenantry with such a 
free and gallant spirit in London, Paris, Eome, Vienna 
— qv!en sais je ? — that he had weU-nigh ceased to he 
rated as an Irishman ; and the question of * Who will 
be the next heir ?' who the * tenth spender of a well- 
filed purse y* had very frequently, especially since the 
days when the noble Earl's bodily health had begun 
to fail him, been mooted in the politest circles of ' the 
world.' 

Peerages in the female line are not so frequent, but 
that a very marked interest usually centres in the 
lady, particularly if she be a young lady, on whose 
brows a coronet, in her own right, must, in the com- 
mon order of things, descend ; and in this case, when 
it came to be generally believed (for the condition 
of Lady Bossferry's health, to say nothing of her age, 
was whispered in the world) that a niece of Lord 
Bossferry's was the heiress-apparent, not only to his 
large estates, but to the well-sounding title of Baroness 
Desmond, the * public' would naturally have a good 
deal to say and think upon a subject so momentous. 
That the ' scandal' — for scandal, however carefully 
hushed up, it had been — ^which some nineteen years 
before had been rife in the wild and scantily-popu- 
lated province of Connaught, should have spread to 
more civilised regions, and should have caused the 
ears of certain distant collaterals belonging to the 
Desmond family to prick up with eager quickness, is 
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not surprising. Great and titled people cannot with 
impunity be * under a cloud ;' and it was a stubborn 
fact, that more than a doubt on the subject of Kath- 
leen Delaval's legitimacy had long since been raised ; 
a doubt which was well-nigh deepened into certainty 
by Lord Rossferry's treatment of the Lady Eveline's 
child. No one living was better acquainted with, nor 
had more sorrowed over the truth, that so it was, than 
our kind-hearted and generous Major. He thought 
it so hard, so cruelly unjust, to visit the sins of the 
parents upon the children. Enough, and more than 
enough, had surely been done, when that poor young 
o$cer had died, in the full strength and vigour of his 
prime, without a moment given, in which to breathe 
a prayer to heaven for pardon, or a short farewell — 
the last — to those he loved on earth. That poor lieu- 
tenant had been a dear and valued friend of Jack's — 
a soldier full of promise, brave comme son epee, and 
popular with all who knew him, for his high and 
generous qualities. The death, under such tragical 
circumstances as those which marked the end of 
Charlie Baker, had made ia. great and lasting im- 
pression upon Jack. It was a subject on which he 
could never trust himself to speak. Whatever were 
the secret doubts, and terrible suspicions, regarding 
the real cause of an end, which the world believed to 
be an accidental one, he never permitted those doubts 
and surmises to, either in words or looks, crop out, 
keeping a steadfast guard upon his tongue, and griev- 
ing ever in his own heart, silently. 
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Being considered a not wholly unconcerned looker 
on, and as being, perhaps, a litUe au fait as to 
Miss Delayal's claims to worldly consideration, it 
followed, as a matter of coarse, that a good deal of 
what was whispered on the subject reached Major 
Nngent's ears. Popular and kind-hearted though he 
was. Jack did not happen to be the kind of man 
whom it was easy to ' pnmp.' Those who were bold 
enough to attempt the experiment, were apt to find 
the handle frozen, and the attempt to draw up the 
desired information ended, therefore, in a morti^ring 
failure; but for all that so it was (and perhaps, 
not unfrequently, with the hope of drawing out some 
faint hints, uttered in an unguarded moment by 
the trusted agent) much of the gossip that was rife 
concerning Kathleen Delayal's prospects, did find a 
Yoice within the Major's hearing. Even the wife 
of his bosom — ^who would have allowed a secret to 
bum into her faithful breast, rather than wound 
his by the mention of its existence — ^had often un- 
wittingly galled his spirit to the quick, by allusions 
to the painful subject of the shadow that rested, 
dark and lowering, oyer Kathleen's beautifol head. 
But, even when so harassed, the man made no sign. 
Powerless — except by a tender care for Lina, which 
sometimes, for she was not all angel, awoke some- 
thing approaching to jealousy, for her less petted 
daughters, in Mrs. Nngent's breast — ^to, in any way, 
effectually assist the unconscious object of his pity. 
Jack endured impatiently the growing conyiction. 
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that Miss Delayal — with her sweetness, her beauty, 
and her grace — ^was looked down upon by the low- 
lier, but more honestly (as they believed) bom ; and 
so, fretted and careworn, the anxious man waited in 
silence the events that time and the hour must bring 
forth. 

If Major Nugent had needed any more convincing 
assurance than he already possessed, of the existence, 
in her regard, of the species of contempt with which 
£athleen Delaval's birth and parentage were goner- 
ally looked upon, he would have found it in the man- 
ner of Lady Ballinacarrig towards the girl, whom 
she had, for a whim of her own (one of those whims, 
which so often gain, for the person yielding to them, 
a reputation for good-nature), taken for a while from 
the safe, though dull, shelter of her mountain home. 
What the tone and bearing, that so angered Jack, 
had in them that was offensive, both to his feelings 
and his taste, he would have found it hard, perhaps, 
to say. The lady patroness evidently intended to be 
kind ; but Major Nugent, with a sensitiveness that 
belongs more to the weaker sex than to his own, 
told himself, that Lady Bal would — had all been clear 
and above board, and had there existed no doubt con- 
cerning the glory of Kathleen's future — ^have borne 
herself very differently to the suffering fellow-being, 
as she lay there, writhing under the discovery, that 
her father was a villain. 

It was the conviction, that Lord Bossferry might, 
temporarily at least, brighten the prospects of poor 
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desolate Kathleen, that roused Jack to take lance in 
rest in her defence. Well he knew how hard, how 
almost impossible, it had ever been, to find a weak 
spot in the armour of proof, which guarded the self- 
ishness and the pride, that were the chief component 
parts of Lord Rossferry's character. His best chance 
of obtaining from her uncle some of that notice and 
protection for Kathleen, which Major Nugent's know- 
ledge of the world and of human nature told him 
would go so far in obtaining for her present con- 
sideration and respect, lay in attacking him in that 
vulnerable point — his pride. Kathleen — sad and 
guilty as might have been the gone-by corollaries, 
from which those whose ' nature's plague it was to 
spy into abuses* drew their conclusions — had, there 
could be no doubt on that score, the blood of the 
Desmonds in her veins. She was his own sister's 
child; and bitterly as he had avenged upon that 
hapless woman the shame, which he had lashed 
himself into believing, that she had brought upon 
his name, still the girl herself was pure ; and would 
it not be better — this was what Jack had resolved 
to ask his companion — that the title, on which the 
latter set such store, should descend to Lady Eve- 
line's beautiful daughter, rather than to ' some low 
people of the name of Higgins' (this was the way 
that Lord Rossferry was wont to speak of his col- 
laterals), ' who had made money by stock-jobbing, or 
by some other infernal snobbery or other' ? 

The Earl — after the sneering laugh, which had in 
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its tone so little of genuine exhilaration — lay back 
upon his chair, tired, as it seemed, with the un- 
wonted exercise. He was greatly altered — ^Jack, who 
had not seen him for several months, could not fail 
to notice that — ^within the last year of his life. His 
cheeks had fallen in, and their colour was that of 
the dull clayey-white, which so often accompanies 
chronic and incurable disease. The precise name 
and nature of that disease, no doctor would have 
cared, without much pressing on the patient's part, 
to disclose to one so impatient and imperious as 
Lord Rossferry. He had, therefore, been hitherto 
kept free from the knowledge, that within the bodily 
frame of the strength and muscles, and eke of the 
comeliness of which he had been so proud, there 
lurked one of the most insidious and revolting mala- 
dies of which poor mortal dust and ashes is sus- 
ceptible. That so it was — and also that, in a few 
months (medical skill was at fault there, and could 
not name, within a quarter of a year or so, the period 
when the secret could no longer be kept),'the 'wicked 
Earl' must bow his lofty head before the approaches 
of an enemy, whom even he could hardly venture to 
defy and ridicule — ^was at present known only to the 
two eminent medical men who had met in consulta- 
tion over Lord Rossferry's case. There was no dif- 
ference in their opinion. The case was a simple 
one ; and probably, had the patient been a poor 
man, he would have learned that day the truth, 
that before another year should have passed over 
VOL. n. p 
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his head, his soul — the sonl which he hsid so often 
told to take its ease, to eat, to drink, and to be 
merry — would be required of him. 

Sitting there, facing the .man, whose conscience 
— sleeping stiU, but nevertheless, ipso facto ^ exist- 
ing — was as heavily burdened vrith the weight of 
sin as that of any living man ; who, still unwhipped 
of justice, could defy society to prove that he de- 
served the hanging, which so many escape — sitting 
there, watching the worn face, which told the tale, 
that ' to this complexion we must all come at last,' 
so plainly, Jack Nugent was about to speak upon 
the subject that lay near his heart, when Lord Boss-" 
ferry said, in the languid tone and manner which 
implies but little interest in the subject chosen : 

^ You have seen a good deal lately, haven't you, 
of that young fellow, Bhunagh? An improvement, 
isn't he, on the rest of the family ? More sense, I 
mean ; for old Bal certainly hasn't done well for 
himself, or his belongings. Confoundedly dipped, 
I should say, that property of his, eh ? Horse* 
racing has played the deuce and all with Bal; and 
I don't see, unless Dhunagh marries an heiress, how 
it is ever to come round.' 

' Nor I. I fancy, that it's about as bad a case 
of an encumbered estate as there is in Ireland — one 
of those hopeless ones, that it would require a bold 
man, backed by a hundred thousand pounds at the 
• very least, to even attempt setting to rights. Now 
Lord Dhunagh, though he has plenty of energy and 
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pluck, is about as impecunious an elder son as could 
be found in the three kingdoms; and is, I should 
say, the last man in the world likely to go in for an 
heiress.' 

'Is he? That's a pity; there are so many wealthy 
snobs who would buy titles for their daughters, with 
enough money down to keep the old estates going. 
Goes in for sentiment, eh ? What a confounded 
muff!' 

'Well, I shouldn't exactly call him that. He 
would be quite willing that his wife should bring 
her share, and a good one too, to make the pot boil ; 
but still—' 

* He would like the " little god of Love to turn 
the spit, spit, spit." By Jove,' he went on, with what 
sounded very like a sigh, as some chord of memory 
was touched, and the time ' a long, long while ago' 
came back, and, for a passing moment, he was a 
child again, listening to babyish ballads, by his old 
nurse's knee — * By Jove, how well I remember — and 
I haven't thought of it for fifty years — that line ! And 
the little book, too — I can see it now, with a yellow 
cover ; and the " little man, that wooed the little 
maid," was bright blue, and she was red; and I was 
ai^ fond of that book, and cared fifty times more for 
the story than I've ever done for a sensation novel, 
since I've been old enough to know what marrying 
for love generally ends in.' And then the * wicked 
Earl' sighed again, while, perhaps, a confused idea, 
that his life had been a wasted gift, and that it was 
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now too late to remedy the evil, flashed with mo- 
mentary, but disagreeable enlightenment through his 
brain. 

Beyond a few appreciative, but common -place 
words, to the effect, that the memories of childish 
pleasures were amongst the most clinging that the 
human brain is capable of retaining. Major Nugent, 
who was, in truth, taken rather aback by this unex- 
pected outbreak of sentiment, did not deem it neces- 
sary thereunto to respond. He was engrossed, more-' 
over, by the train of his own thoughts, and by the 
consideration of, in what manner he could best bring 
in that mention of Kathleen, which he was so desir- 
ous to introduce. 

*If,' he said, returning to the subject of heiress- 
hunting, which had never, in fact, been wholly aban- 
doned between them — * if it were a mere question of 
the chances of setting the Ballinacarrig property on 
its legs again, by introducing a City fortune into the 
old family, one might almost bring oneself to regret 
that Ulick O'Moore was not born the eldest son. He 
has much of the stuff about him that leads to suc- 
cess in that line. Good-looking, always ready to fall 
in love, a capital hand at sentimental singing, and 
plenty of impudence, not wholly unregulated by tact ; 
Captain O'Moore (the Captain and the Honourable 
together, thrown into the scale, would, of course, go 
for something in his favour) is just the man, only, 
what is called, I believe, " the accident of birth," is 
against him, to retrieve the misfortunes of his family.' 
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' So I should think. Irishmen have generally 
two or three points over Saxons in their favour. I 
am not acquainted with Captain O'Moore myself; 
never was in the same room with him, to my know- 
ledge, in my life; but every one understands the type. 
A man who sings well, and is a dead hand at spoon- 
ing, who knows everything, and guesses the rest, is 
just the kind of fellow to walk into an heiress.' 

* Which, as I said before, Dhunagh will never be 
likely to do. Even if there were no other reason 
against his success in that line, there is one hindrance 
— ^a very diflBlcult one, in a character like his, to get 
over — and that hindrance is, that he is already, if I 
am not very much mistaken, spoony upon some one 
else.' 

* Eeally !' rejoined Lord Rossferry, who could not 
bring himself to feel much interest in the subject, 
but who nevertheless felt, that to assume a sense of 
its importance was the civil thing to do ; * and if so, 
dove la donna ? if I may be allowed tp ask.' 

' Where, indeed ? I don't feel quite sure that I 
ought even to guess about so delicate a matter, but 
I have thought — I can hardly say why, for really I 
have had next to no opportunities of judging — that 
Lord Dhunagh greatly admires — to talk of love would 
be, perhaps, going too far — ^your lordship's niece.' 
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CHAPTEK XXin. 

* My heart is sick with longing, thongh I feed 
On hope ; Time goes with such a hea^y pace — * 

* Alas, alas 1 that we mnst learn honrs' flight 

By the same light of love that makes them hrighi.' 

I HAVE conveyed a very false impression of Miss 
Boyston's character, if the reader has arrived at the 
conclusion, that she was utterly destitute of womanly 
tenderness, and incapahle of entering into, and sym- 
pathising with the heart's sorrows of those around 
her. Nature had probably cast her heart in as large 
a mould as the Great Artificer is in the habit of 
making use of, for the perfecting of the sex's moral 
anatomy; but a blight had, as we already know, early 
fedlen, in Janet Boyston's case, upon the bud, and 
the fruit therefore, that might have been both plea- 
sant to the eye and good for food, had never arrived 
at anything approaching to perfection. To quit 
metaphor, ' circumstances, over which she had oer- 
tainly no control,' had chilled, more outwardly than 
inwardly, the heart of good aunt Janet ; and seeing 
that she had herself ' too early smelled the mould 
above the rose,' her nostrils were not so open as they 
otherwise might have been — (metaphor again ! "What 
ails me, that I cannot stick to common-sense ?) — ^to 
detect the pleasant perfumes of life's undying flowers, 
the flowers, that is, of love, and sympathy, and — if you 
will — romance. 

But for that foolish dream of hers — ^the dream. 
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that is, of which her well-beloved goddaughter was 
the heroine — the excellent spinster would certainly, 
despite her inherited prejudices against tlie country 
of poor Kathleen's birth, have taken, from the first, 
very kindly to that bright, yet gentle, demoiselle. 
There was far greater affinity of tastes and character 
between Lina Delaval and that dry -seeming old 
maid, than had ever been instrumental in binding 
Mabel Boyston and her kind old aunt together. In 
the parson's daughter there were lacking many of 
the feminine qualities which must — ^had not obstacles 
stood in the way of aunt Janet seeing otherwise than 
through a glass, darkly — ^have greatly tended to in- 
spire her with a sense of Kathleen's merits. Her 
very beauty, too, was of a far higher and more patri- 
cian order than that of which May, with her bright 
eyes and brilliant colouring, could boast; and this, 
added to a winning grace of manner, in which Mabel 
was decidedly deficient, had awakened much jealousy 
for her darling in this middle-aged single lady's 
breast. 

But when (the which event occurred whilst MisQ 
Boyston was gathering some late roses in her espe- 
cial flower-garden) the worthy mistress of Castle Roy 
learned, from her niece's lips, that Miss Delaval was 
ill and unhappy, the heart of the elder lady softened 
to the suffering girl at once. 

*• Poor child !' she exclaimed pityingly, * it must 
indeed have been a shock to hear such a dreadful 
thing so suddenly. That man her father ! I can 
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hardly bring myself to believe it. And to think that 
she had never heard the truth before !' and aunt Janet, 
who had been informed by Mabel (that young lady 
having walked home slowly through the shrubberies 
with Captain Brandon) of such particulars as were 
generally known of Miss Delaval's story, sat down, 
in a very nervous and bewildered state, upon one of 
the garden benches, and endeavoured to think her- 
self into some sort of understanding regarding the 
matter. 

* I wonder, May,' she said at length — and Mabel, 
who seemed also lost in thought, looked up suddenly 
from the employment of tracing lines on the gravel- 
walk with the point of her parasol — * I wonder why 
you did not go to the Booms with Miss Delaval. Be- 
ing more of her own age, poor thing ! she would have 
liked better, when she came to herself, to have you 
near her.' 

Mabel did not feel at all sure, that the result 
mentioned by her aunt must necessarily have fol" 
lowed on her (May) having decided to walk by the 
side of the Bath-chair; which, pressed extempora- 
neously into the fainting girl's service, had conveyed 
her in safety, the distance of some two hundred 
yards, to the parade assembly-rooms. May had her 
own reasons — reasons, however, which she could not 
well disclose to her aunt — for feeling that hers was 
not the sympathy which Kathleen, in the depth of her 
own distress, would have craved for, or taken comfort 
in. Not that there had been any active hostility in 
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the relations between the two young ladies ; but the 
lack of cordiality which had, from the commencement 
of Kathleen's visit, been a fact in the mind of oi^e at. 
least of the parties concerned, had culminated in an 
amount of coldness on Mabel's part, which, now that 
her rival was in trouble, came home to that young 
person remorsefully, and in a fashion which sent a 
pang of regret for the treacherous act which she had 
performed, through a heart that had not yet begun to 
be hardened by the habit, which is second nature, 
of acting vilely. 

' I could not go with her, aunt Janet,' she said 
gently. * Aunt Bal would not allow me to do so ; 
she sent me back, saying, that nervousness and hys- 
terics were catching.' 

Miss Boyston tossed her head indignantly. She 
was aware of many of her sister's weaknesses, and 
had not now to be told as news, that the Countess 
loved power well, and to seem fcindhearted better. 
Had Mabel been permitted to form one of the little 
cortege that followed Kathleen to the rooms, the 
good-Samaritan-ship of Lady Bal would probably 
have been greatly neutralised in public estimation ; 
so poor May — sorely, as partial aunt Janet told her- 
self to believe, to her favourite's regret — had been 
excluded from taking the part in a labour of love 
and sympathy, which would — so hoped the partial 
aunt — ^have not only rejoiced that amiable maiden's 
heart, but would have saved her from the imputation 
of selfishness and want of feeling. 
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Miss Boyston's feeUngs (she could be very stem 
upon occasion) were considerably roused against the 
sister, whose tender mercies towards the sick and 
sorrowful were, as no one knew better than she, not 
likely to be precisely of the kind to raise the droop- 
ing spirits, and check the nervous tremors, of which 
Mabel had so coolly spoken. That she had thus 
coolly spoken, had not been altogether pleasing to 
Miss Boyston — ^the OTer-indulged, only granddaugh- 
ter was far too little in the habit of blindly obeying 
her married aunt for it to seem altogether worthy 
of belief that Mabel's wishes were on the side of 
showing herself to be tenderly compassionate to the 
blighted and unhappy Irish girl. When this thought 
crossed Miss Boyston's mind, a pang of self-reproach, 
and that not for the first time, made itself felt within 
her, for the part that she had taken in fostering, in 
Mabel's nature, the seeds of selfish indulgence in her 
own humours, and the grave constitutional defect of 
caring little for the troubles of her neighbours. ^ To 
be wrath with those we love,' is, as the poet tells 
us, a very uncomfortable feeling, and only to be sur- 
passed in annoyance by the displeasure which, in 
conscientious minds, is felt towards the erring self, 
when punishment awaits on the shortcomings of the 
past. It was this feeling, more perhaps even than 
her pity for Kathleen Delaval, which decided Miss 
Boyston to pay a visit to the poor girl's room, for 
the purpose, if possible, of, in some degree, assuaging 
the bitterness of her grief. Mabel was not, as Miss 
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Eoyston justly felt, the only person at Castle Roy 
who had shown herself deficient in the warmth of 
feeling, as well as of manner, towards their guest ; 
and it was with her mind full of a yearning desire 
to make amends for her shortcomings, that aunt 
Janet, still in her garden honnet and shawl, trotted 
oflF, in her quick, husiness-like way, to pay her first 
visit to Kathleen's room. 

' My dear,' she said gently — and, to Lina's sur- 
prise, a hand was placed upon her shoulder, and a 
kiss (could it be really true that stiff Miss Boyston 
either felt or understood the meaning of that sweet 
form of salutation ?) was pressed upon the girl's ach- 
ing forehead — * my dear, I have only just heard that 
you are in trouble ; and I tiiought I might, — ^you see, 
I am an old woman, and you are so young and — 
lonely, — come and ask if I could help you. I have 
no right to hope that you will trust me ; for I ODce 
behaved very ill— I can understand it now — to yon, 
and—' 

'No, no; indeed, you did not,' murmured poor 
Kftthleen, who, besides that she could not bear the 
touch upon the still open wound (for well she knew to 
what instance of ill-behaviour Miss Boyston alluded), 
felt, as the truly generous -hearted are wont t6 do, 
an immediate rush of pardon for, and a great pity 
towards the self -humbled offender. * Indeed, I do 
not wish to remember that particularly,' with a feeble 
attempt to smile, ' as I did not behave very well my- 
self. But I was 80 happy then ; and when people are 
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happy, I think they get sometimes "set up.** I 
did, I am sure, and I deserve to be pulled down ; 
but not quite into the dust — not so very, very low 
as this.' 

And Kathleen, whose hand, as it lay upon the bed, 
Miss Boyston was softly stroking with her own, had 
almost pitied herself into another fit of hysterical 
weeping, when Miss Boyston, who had sense enough 
to see that bracing measures were necessary, drew a 
chair to th^ bedside, and took the case in hand. 

' My dear,' she said soothingly, and yet not with- 
out a certain tone of authority, which riveted Eath 
leen's attention, and helped to steady her nerves, 
' from the little I have learned of what has passed, 
you are inclined — it is natural perhaps, and I can 
understand it, for I was young once myself, and have 
also had my sorrows ; but, as I was going to say, I 
think you are inclined to dwell too much upon, and 
to somewhat exaggerate the causes that you have for 
grief. Let us look at the matter, my dear child, 
boldly and together ; let us grasp the nettle firmly, 
and try to feel, that the sting may be, after all, only 
skin-deep, and not worth the tears and misery, which 
you have this wretched afternoon wasted upon your 
woe. May I go on, dear? You will not think me 
an impertinent meddling old woman, if I probe the 
wound, in hopes of curing it ?* 

Kathleen, though she shrank, with an almost 
morbid dread, from the operation to which her visitor 
alluded, had not strength of mind to own the truth ; 
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SO, mnnnaring something, which Miss Boyston took 
for an assent, the latter continued thus : 

' If whai Mabel tells me, love, is tme, Captain 
Fox has told you that he is your father. Nay, do not 
turn away your head, dear ; for, if this be true — ' 

'It is true,' broke in Kathleen, almost fiercely. 
*I asked Major Nugent, who knows, I believe, all 
about my miserable birth, and he could not deny it. 
And now I wish that I was dead ! 0, how I wish 
that I was dead !' . 

' Hush, hush, my dear. Those are mere words. 
If you said them fix)m the heart, they would be wicked 
words ; but you did not ; and you no more wish for 
death, than I did more than thirty years ago, when 
I found myself deserted by one whom I had dearly 
loved, and left alone, to recover, as best I could, from 
a grief, which to display would have been to simply 
render myself ridiculous.' 

At this gratuitous piece of information, Kathleen 
opened wide her large gray eyes, in surprise, not only 
that the plain-featured old maid beside her could ever 
have known the mingled emotions which love brings 
in its train, but that one of so proud and reserved a 
nature should have thus raked, for no apparent good, 
among the long-ago cold ashes of the past. 

Seeing that her hearer's attention was aroused, 
Miss Boyston, still in the same calm manner, con- 
tinned her discourse : 

* If you, my dear, were at this moment to hear, 
that it had pleased God to afflict you with a mortal 
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disease, and that death must inevitably, within a short 
time, separate you from this bright world, with all its 
glorious beauty, its busy life, its pleasures, and its 
excitements ; if you were told, that, instead of the 
existence of which you have just declared yourself so 
weary, the cold silent grave would hold your moulder- 
ing remains, whilst still the world, from which jou 
were so early summoned, would run its usual round, 
and those you loved on earth, forgetting you (for such 
it is the merciful provision of nature that it should 
be), continue their accustomed routine of life — ^laugh- 
ing, dancing, singing, as cheerily as they did before 
the death-summons came, which carried you, in the 
height of your brilliant bloom, away, — I ask you, my 
dear, if such were to be your fate, would not yotir 
heart be very much disquieted, and would not the fear 
of death fall heavily upon you ?' 

' Indeed it would. I was mad to say such words ! 
But I am so unhappy, and life is all so changed from 
what it was !' 

' Poor thing ! I can understand much of what 
you feel ; but, as I have already shown you, that you 
possess one great boon — the boon of life — for which 
you should be thankful, you must let me continue to 
enumerate your blessings. Is it nothing to be young 
and healthy and attractive, both in mind and body? 
— nothing to possess the gift (which is not given to 
one in a thousand of the many women, whose hearts 
yearn, sometimes with an exceeding bitter cry, to be 
beloved), the giffc, I mean, of inspiring and retaining 
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affection ? To me, dear child, your lot, hard as it 
may jnst now seem to you, is a very enviable one. 
You have Hope, woman's "best companion by the 
way," to cheer you onward ; and as for this blow, the 
only apparent one which has fallen upon your heart, 
why, you must arouse your woman's courage to en- 
dure it with a patient and an energetic spirit — ' 

' But,' interrupted Kathleen, with an involuntary 
shudder, 'he has power over me — the law gives it 
to him. He said so yesterday ; and, 0, Miss Roy- • 
ston, is it not dreadful to feel that I have found a 
parent, only to think with fear and loathing of his 
character and of himself?' 

' It is, dear, very dreadful ; but you are not the 
first, and will not be the last, pure, honest child, 
whose father's conduct cannot bear the light of day. 
Besides, there may be extenuating circumstances ; 
there are often such in every bad person's history ; 
while, as for his claiming you as his daughter, that, 
I feel sure, is wholly out of the question. Had it 
been an object with him to give trouble in that way, 
he would have done so before ; and that it is not so, 
all we have heard — which, indeed, my dear, is very 
little — tends to render to the last degree unlikely.' 

* I hope so. I will try to hope — ^it may be wrong, 
but I cannot help it — that I shall never see or hear 
about him again.' 

Miss Royston, who, like many another sanguine 
mentor, had thought to effect her object with a single 
coup de main, felt a little thrown upon her beam- 
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ends by this petulant remark. Her system — ^which, 
unfortunately, had not been carried out, in Mabel's 
case, by practice — was this, namely, that .the ills of 
life were to be bravely endured, not shrunk from, as 
burdens too heavy to be borne ; and when poor 
Kathleen, in the impatience of her young and untried 
spirit, responded to the excellent woman's advice by 
the unfilial hope, that her lately-found parent would 
never cross her path again, aunt Janet felt a little 
disappointed and aggrieved. 

*Well, my dear,' she said, with a sigh, the cause 
of which her auditress was a long way from compre- 
hending, 'your own heart and your own conscience 
must be your most efficient guides in this matter. 
Such close relationship entails, in my old-fashioned 
ways of thinking, mutual duties, which we have no 
more right to shake off, than we have to def^ any of 
the commandments that have been given us to obey. 
Guilt and shame, on one side, do not, in my opinion, 
lessen the obligations of the other ; but I have no 
right — indeed, I did not come to preach, but to cheer 
you. I wish you to remember, that, however much 
your father may have erred, you have still relations 
to take an interest in you, and that you come, on 
your mother's side, of a noble race. Your uncle will 
surely protect you, and — ' 

' Lord Bossferry will do nothing, except,' she 
added bitterly, 'being, perhaps, doubly cruel and 
tyrannical. My only hope is in Major Nugent ; and 
he has promised to come and see me. He is at 
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Cberrington^ where Lord Bossferry is staying; and 
he has been so long my best and kindest friend^ that 
I am sure he will do his best to.saye me.' 

* Well, then, dear,' said Miss Royston, rising from 
her chair, and feeling a little impatient of the poor 
girl's 'exaggerated phrases,' and 'total absence of 
self-control,' ' as you possess so good a friend, I 
advise you to keep up your spirits, and make the 
best of that which cannot be helped. You will be 
able, I hope, to come down to dinner. We shall be 
so reduced in numbers, that the exertion will be com- 
paratively small, and will, I am sure, do you good. 
My father's cold keeps him in his own room, and 
Mabel is wanted at the Bectory ; so that, with Arthur 
Brandon's sudden departure on War-OflSlce business, 
and Ulick's taking it into his head to bear him com- 
pany, we are, as I said before, anything but a for- 
midable party.' And having so said. Miss Boyston, 
in utter unconsciousness of the terrible blow which 
her last words had inflicted^ upon the hapless girl, 
went her way, well contented with the notion that 
she, at least, had done her best. 



CHAPTEB XXIV. 

* The rose that drinks the fountain dew 
In the pleasant air of noon, 
Grows pale and blue with altered hne, 
In the gaze of the nightly moon.* 

The only person in the drawing-room when 
Kathleen, a few minutes before the dinner -hour, 
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entered it, waa Lord Dhnnagh; and when she saw 
him standing thonghtfnlly before the fire, leaning 
his arm against the mantel-shelf, her first impulse 
was, to hastily retreat. This, however, was out of 
the question ; for he turned his head, as the slight 
noise of her entranoe met his ear, and she had no 
altematiye but to come forward, and seat herself in 
the place — on a rather distant sofa — ^which, after the 
fiftshion common to many, of adopting a peculiar local- 
ity, as, in some sort, their own, she had caused to be 
considered as, in some sort, ' Miss Delaval's seat.' 

From this, her fayourite corner, Kathleen could 
command a view oyer the wooded slope of the Castle 
'BUny grounds, of the open sea ; and now — it was not 
a bad means powr se donner vne contenance — she so 
turned her head, showing only the line of her perfect 
profile to the man whose eyes she felt were fixed 
upon her face, that she could both see and comment 
on the view before her. 

^How like rain it looks!' she said; and it went 
to Dhunagh's heart to hear how greatly the sweet 
voice had changed. ' I hardly ever saw a darker bank 
of clouds — like a wall piled up against the sky, and 
so straight, one could almost fancy it to have been 
built by human hands.' And then she stopped, know- 
ing that she had been talking for talking's sake, and 
half fancying that nonsense had, as is so often the 
case, been the result. 

He came towards her slowly, as though simply to 
obtain a nearer view of the phenomenon of which she 
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had spoken ; and taking up a position which enabled 
her to imagine that the workings of her speaking 
countenance were hidden from his eight, he said, in 
the low tones of a Toice that always possessed over 
Kathleen a species of mesmeric power, 

'I don't know that I am particularly weather* 
wise> but there is nothings in my opinion, in the sl^ 
to-night that looks ill for to-morrow. I should say> 
that ^^clearing-up" is what we haye to expect; at 
any rate, it is well to look upon the brighter side of 
things ; there is a silyer lining to eyery cloud, for 
most of those who choose to seek for it — unfortu- 
nately, so many of us set our ambitious hearts upon 
'' rose colour,'' that we often totally fail to realise the 
milder blessing.' 

Kathleen would ha^e been far less quick of appre- 
hension than are the generality of her sex, had she 
failed to perceive, that more than met, the ear wa& in- 
tended by Lord Dhunagh's words. She felt that he 
was endeavouring, with the tender pity which it was 
in the man's nature to nourish for all weak and suffer- 
ing things, to inspire her with hope, and to lead her 
from the contemplation of her own sore troubles, to 
a trust in the ^ good time,' which is so often coming 
(when least they dream of its approach) to suffering 
mortals. 

Had there been no complication in Kathleen's 
present grief — ^had there, in short, been no Arthur 
Brandon with his past fleeting love, and his present 
cruel desertion— to wring and render desolate her 
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hearty Lina would, I think, so finn was her tmst 
in, and admiration for Lord Dhunagh's earnest and 
noble nature, have then and there opened ont her 
heart's sorrows to his sight; bat, seeing that her 
trials were so complicated, and that to shield from 
mortal ken the knowledge that she had loved, and 
loved in vam, was the most earnest desire of her 
heart, Kathleen had, she felt, no resource save that 
of calling npon her best powers of dissimulation, and 
striving (a very vam attempt, could she have looked 
into that young man's heart) to hide from him the 
truth — that she was miserable. 

' I think you are generally a sanguine prophet,' 
she rejoined — ' about the weather, I mean. I recol- 
lect that on the day of the great yacht storm, you 
were almost the only one who had not foretold a 
change of weather for the worse — * 

^ Was I ? That is a part of that memorable day's 
experiences which I had forgotten. There had been, 
if I recollect right, a long spell of uninterrupted sun- 
shine, so that it did not require much prescience to 
foretell a breaking-up.' 

' And then the equinox ! It was almost due, you 
know. What a day and night it was ! I often think 
of it, especially when — ' And then she stopped 
abruptly, for it had been on the very tip of her 
tongue to say, that it was when she was out of heart 
and spirits, that the memory of the great storm came 
back upon her, with a warning in the silent voice that 
seemed to say. How fleeting are our earthly joys I 
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how short is the sleep^ from which eyen the young 
and sanguine ' wake to weep' ! 

Dhunagh watched the expressiye face very anxi- 
ously, as she — unaccustomed, as yet, to dissembling 
— suffered under the sense of * awkwardness,' induced 
by that quick cessation of a sentence which, but for 
the under-current of a deep-seated feeling, would pro- 
bably have been well rounded enough. He longed — 
ah ! how he longed, none but himself could know — 
to snatch her to his heart, and hold her there till 
peace should come ; but it was not to be, and so he 
bided his time, and waited (would it be for ever ?) his 
appointed hour to speak. 

I think that there existed during the whole of 
poor Kathleen's fleeting love-dream, a portion of that 
nameless misgiving, which lends an exciting bitter to 
the sweetness of the cup which young lips drain so 
freely. Had she been quite, quite sure of Arthur 
Brandon — of the quality, and the steadiness of his 
love — I doubt (which, by the bye, she did not) whether 
her enjoyment of that blissful time would have been 
so intense ; and for this reason, namely, because per- 
fect security often lessens for the young the charm 
of a position such as Lina's. It is only when the 
edge of passion is rubbed off, and the fire that bums 
in earlier youth has slackened, that the ' rapture of 
repose' is appreciated, and that we learn to value the 
' sober certainty' of the love that is our own. 

The short silence that followed on Kathleen's 
sudden pause, was broken by the entrance, followed 
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by Lady Ballinacarrig, of Miss Boyston ; and then 
(for it had been decided between the sisters, that no 
allnsion should be made to Kathleen's troubles) the 
conversation became general. 

Kathleen, did her best — and the result was not 
altogether a failure — ^to appear cheerful, and at her 
ease. The little party of four would have been sadly 
bedulled, had one amongst them, and that one the 
usually brightest spirit of the Castle guests, been 
silent, glum, and moping; so Lina — chiefly, it must 
be owned, stirred up thereunto by her maidenly pride 
— smiled (they were sickly smiles at first, but practice 
made them nearly perfect) at Lord Dhunagh's quaint, 
amusing sayings, and even contributed, as the eyen- 
ing wore away, to make the passing hours glide more 
swiftly by. Her voice was neither powerful nor highly 
cultivated, but it went — as the music of some voices 
does — very straight to the heart; and Dhunagh, 
seated away from the light, and with his face shaded 
from observation by his hand, listened as though to 
the rustle of an angel's wings. 

• " But we — ^we retnm, we retnm no more !** 
The heart's young dreams, when their spring is o*6r; 
The loYe it hath ponr'd so freely forth. 
The honndlesB tmst in ideal worth, 
The faith in affection — deep, fond, yet rain — 
These are the lost that return not again 1' 

These words, simple in their quiet pathos, were 
pronounced — as only some singers can pronounce the 
best part (sometimes) of a song — ^with such wonder- 
ftd clearness of diction, that in the heart of one, at 
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least, of her listeners there was fear and trembling, 
lest the weakness of the flesh, warring against the 
willingness of the spirit, shonld cause the performer 
to break down utterly, and so to be brought — ^in the 
poor child's own opinion, that is to say — to 'perpetual 
shame.' Nothing of the kind, however, occurred ; 
the last low tremulous notes — purposely tremulous 
—for Miss Delaval's singing of that especial song 
was a perfect triumph, not only of nature, but of art 
— were still vibrating on the ear, when Lord Dhunagh 
(for the hour of 'bed-time' had arrived) placed a 
chamber candle in the little hand, which, though 
cold, did not betray, by the very slightest tremble, 
that a strong mastery over emotion had been gained. 

With all his earnestness, and in spite of the 
strength of character, of which he had given signal 
proof, the man who held for a passing moment within 
his own those slender, girlish fingers, was reminded, 
by the throb that rushed from heart to temple of his 
vigorous frame, that he was under thirty, and that in 
his veins no ' snow broth' ran. 

' Never again ?' he whispered softly, as his hand 
ventured to press — it was but for an instant — the 
one on which his own broad palm had closed. She 
looked up quickly into his face, then to the floor 
again, whilst cheeks and brow were covered with a 
crimson flush. 

* Don't speak to me — please, don't : I feel that I 
mvst cry I' she murmured. And in another moment 
she had sped away, and he was left alone. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

' He came like a dream in the dawn of life, 
He fled like a shadow before its noon ; 
He is gone, and my peace is tnm'd to strife, 
And I wander and wane like the weary moon. 
O, sweet Echo, wake, 
And for my sake 
Make answer the while my heart shall break.* 

The next morning, after almost the first sleepless 
night which Kathleen had ever known, a letter from 
Mrs. Buddington was placed in her hands. Hereto- 
fore, the receiving of these letters had been one of 
Lina's choicest pleasures. Though the idea of re- 
turning to Glaedhuil had not — ^for the simple reason, 
that it implied a separation from Arthur Brandon — 
been for some time, to her, a souriant one, yet she 
did none the less delight in reading Mimmie's letters, 
and in hearing the scanty news that the latter col- 
lected carefully together for the entertainment of the 
absent one. They were, for the most part, very 
simple pieces of intelligence, which Kathleen (even 
after the change which the possession of a declared 
lover necessarily causes in a young lady's tastes and 
feelings) read with eager and unvarying interest. To 
' learn that her pet bed of ' golden-chain' geraniums 
was still in beauty, and that the Gloire-de-Dijon rose 
had yet five blossoms for a ' late autumn appearance' 
— ^to know that honest Donald had brought presents, 
both of game and fish, to the little island, and that 
old Biddy Halloran, as she lay upon her death-bed, 
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had ordered all things for her own wake, threatening 
to * knock undher the table if there waur not plinty 
of tay and singing to the fore :' all this, and a great 
deal more gossip of the same description, was always 
welcome to Kathleen. Her feelings towards the 
writer were of a somewhat anomalous, though very 
affectionate description. As long as she could re- 
member, Lina had looked up to the quiet, undemon- 
strative woman, whose health was so delicate, but 
who was never heard to complain, or seen to weep, 
with a sense of veneration, which might, perhaps — 
had there existed for Kathleen othdr friends, on whom 
to lavish the affections of her warm young heart — 
have stood in the way of Mrs. Kuddington's awaken- 
ing in her charge any strong feelings of attachment. 
But they were alone, those two, whom misfortune, 
and the caprice of a tyrant, had condemned to that 
strange imprisonment, — alone, also, in a place as wild 
and desolate as it has ever fallen to the lot of patient 
women to spend their lives in. Can we, therefore, 
wonder that the elder captive should have centred 
her whole affections on her sweet prison-companion, 
or that Kathleen Delaval, in the absence of any more 
kindred spirit, should have turned to that gentle, self- 
denying creature, with an affection which, but for a 
certain reserve on Mimmie's part that somewhat 
chilled its flow, would have taken the character of a 
passionate and devoted tenderness ? 

I have said, that hitherto Kathleen had dearly 
prized, and taken exceeding pleasure in her letters 
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from Glaedhuil ; bat this was altered now, for how 
coold she endure to read dear Mimmie's expressions 
of sympathy with her happiness^ now that her dream 
was over, and the hopes that had been hers were 
hopes no longer ? For with the morning's sun — or 
rather, with the certainty that there was no letter of 
explanation from Arthur — ^there came full conviction 
into Kathleen's aching breast, that all was, indeed, 
over, and that — save the wild, passionate farewell, 
nttered in the depths of her own heart — there would 
not pass, between those who had so lately been all 
in all to each other, even a parting word. 

At that moment (she had been very meek and 
humble in her sorrow hitherto), anger, fierce and 
bitter, against the man who had scorned her love, 
and cast aside her beauty as a thing of naught, rose 
high in Kathleen's breast. He had despised her, 
had made her a ' fixed figure, for the time of scorn, 
to point his slow, unmoying finger at;' and Lina, 
who had fallen into the very common mistake, that 
the affairs of private individuals are of as much im- 
portance to the world at large, as they must neces- 
sarily be to each unknown, uncared-for actor on his 
own mimic stage, was performing a good deal for 
that imaginary audience, when she threw herself into 
an attitude of defiance. Others, she told herself, 
should see that, though looked down upon and de- 
serted by him, she was not quite the poor, degraded 
thing that he had deemed her. And if — ah, there 
should lay her best revenge ! — if she could gall and 
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wound him — if there still lingered in his breast one 
remnant of that dear love, which he had sworn he 
felt for her — why, she would stir its embers, by 
working on the bad passions which she had now, 
alas, learned to understand — the passions, id eaty of 
jealousy and anger. 

Till that moment — ^the moment when the letter 
from Glaedhuil, which she well knew wotild treat of 
her happy future with Arthur Brandon, was put into 
her hand — Kathleen had clung, against hope, to hope; 
but now, now that he had, without deigning to send 
her a word of explanation or regret, left her to bear, 
as best she might, the humiliation of her cross, she 
felt assured, as I said before, that all was at an end ; 
and then such evil as did exist within her (for poor 
ICathleen, with her warm, passionate heart, her awak- 
ened sense that she was ^ fair to view,' and the pride, 
inherent in the Desmond blood, which had begun to 
tingle in her veins, was, I fear, a good deal less per- 
^ feet than the angels) woke up to life, and the wild, 
beautiful creature, changed, indeed, &om the gentle 
Kathleen, whose simple character had won for her, 
since she came to Castle Boy, a kind of admiring 
contempt, sat at her toilette table, her small hands 
buried in the masses of her rich brown hair, medi- 
tating darkly on the vengeance which might, if all 
things worked together for evil, be hers. . 

In another hour — for by that time the gong, to 
summon the inmates of the Castle to breakfast, would 
have sounded — Kathleen well remembered that she 
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must meet the man, whose love for her, a love that 
was fomided upon something better and more dur- 
able than mere personal admiration, might be — an 
she were so willing — the means for her attainment 
of an end which was (Lina must, even in the blind- 
ness of her wrath, have been aware of that fact) any- 
thing but praiseworthy. She might, if she chose, 
be the wife of George, Lord Dhunagh — ^a titled lady 
now, a countess in the usual course of sublunary 
things, in the time that was to come ; and as her 
excited mind, growing gradually accustomed, even 
as does the physical sight, to darkness after light, 
took in, and realised this fresh idea, a sudden calm 
— ^that it was a treacherous one, she little guessed — 
stole oyer her senses. There existed an altematiye 
— ^most blessed thought ! — to the terrible return, for 
life perhaps, and with the cruel memory of the tempo 
felice to render the miseria so ' awfiilly* overwhelm- 
ing, to the dull monotony of rainy, desolate, moun- 
tainous Lough Annagh. That she must be, and was, 
indeed, desirous of, for a while, returning to her 
desolate home, was true enough ; but to do so with 
the prospect of change, and the excitement of look- 
ing forward to a busy, if not a bright existence else- 
where, would alone render Glaedhuil endurable to 
the sadly-altered tastes and feelings of Kathleen 
Delaval. 

It must be borne in mind, that the chances in 
favour of Lady Eveline's child eventually succeeding 
to the ancient barony of Desmond, had never been 
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mooted in that young person's presence. That the 
existence of such a chance, or rather, such a more 
than chance, should not have, in one, at least, of the 
many ways in which such knowledge usually reaches 
the understanding of those interested, come to Kath- 
leen's ken, may, in these days of Peerages and gene- 
rally inquiring minds, appear singular, if not, in- 
deed, impossible ; but it should be remembered, that 
Lina's life and raising had been such as to keep her 
in ignorance of much that the merest children of the 
world are usually cognisant of ; and moreover, it had 
been especially provided, that no enlightening heraldic 
works should, if possible, meet the eye of the heiress 
apparent to the Desmond titles and estates. 

When it became known to Major Nugent, that the 
time for Lina's forcible enlightenment must, in con- 
sequence of Lord Bossferry's condition, be not far 
distant, he, as the ill-used girl's fast friend, was 
sorely perplexed to decide what course of action 
would, on her account, be * wisest, discreetest, best.' 
That the title and estates would be disputed to the 
death, he felt well assured ; but whether it would be 
better to initiate Kathleen into some of the annoy- 
ances that lay before her, was one of the chief points 
at issue. The sudden intelligence that Lord Boss- 
ferry — ^who, at fifty-eight, h|id seemed to have years 
of life before him — had, in sad reality, not many 
months to live^ had sorely troubled Jack. He had 
hoped, that long before the/ worry' came, she would 
be safe under the protection of one whose worth (and 
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he was no mean judge of character) would insure 
some amount, at least, of happiness for Kathleen. 
And then the title — which, in the event of Kathleen's 
marriage with Lord Dhunagh taking place, would 
cover the loss, if loss it were, of that which the 'con« 
founded stock-jobbers' might gain — ^formed, as a shel* 
ter for Kathleen against mortification, no unimport* 
ant item in the balancing of accounts. 

' If she were Dhunagh's wife,' Jack sometimes 
said to himself, ^ I should advise letting it all go by 
default/ 

Lord Dhunagh and the agent being on terms of 
close intimacy, the latter had not scrupled to con- 
fide his aspirations to Kathleen's almost guardian ; 
that Major Nugent could not reciprocate the confi- 
dence, was more Jack's misfortune than his fault. 

Li one respecty his desire to see Lina ' safe/ 
caused him to do less than justice to Dhunagh's 
character. Jack fancied, that not only his young 
Mend's movements might be hastened, but the op- 
position of his parents removed, by Lord Bossferry'a 
open recognition of his niece ; and it was chiefly for 
this reason that he had ventured, with but little 
apparent success, to plead Kathleen's cause with her 
obdurate relation. 

'What time do you expect Major Nugent this 
morning ?' was Lady Bal's opening remark to Kath- 
leen, as the latter took her place at the breakfast 
table ; and then, without waiting for an answer, she 
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Gontinued^ addressing herself to 'her sister^ ' Yon 
must be prepared, Jenny, to like Miss Delaval's 
friend of all things. I never knew a nicer person, 
and so gentlemanlike ! Quite, I am sure, one of those 
people that ytm could get on with.' 

^You are not singular, my dear mother,' said 
Lord Dhunagh, * in liking and appreciating Major 
Nugent. I do not know so universally popular a 
man.' 

And Kathleen, who was quick to notice such 
signs and symptoms, perceived that, as he spoke, a 
slight look of annoyance (it was no unusual occur- 
rence with him, when Lady Bal's airs of patronage 
offended his sense of savoir vivre) crossed his pecu- 
liarly expressive face. 

^ I hope he will come to luncheon. Miss Delaval,' 
said aunt Janet kindly. ' Do you think he is likely 
to make any stay at Gherrington?' 

' 0, no ; I am sure not,' Kathleen said. ^ He is 
always so busy. From morning till night, and, I be- 
lieve, often from night till morning, he is doing some- 
thing — for the estate, I suppose ; and yet, with all 
his care, nothing seems to go on well, and nobody is 
pleased. I had a letter from Lreland — ^from Olaed- 
huil — ^to-day, and everything seems going on so mise- 
rably.' 

* I daresay. I can quite believe it — ^those terrible 
priests !' said Miss Boyston, who was Protestant to 
the backbone, and a trifle narrow-minded to boot. 

Lord Dhunagh smiled a little sadly at his aunt's 
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yehemence. *How I wish/ he said — * but don't think 
me Hide, aunt Janet, for saying so — that no one 
would talk of poor Ireland, but those who know some- 
thing of what they are speaking about !* 

* It would be a good general rule/ rejoined Miss 
Boyston sarcastically, ^ that no subject should be 
handled, except by those who are thoroughly able to 
argue upon its merits. The only objection to it is, 
that, if the rule were strictly enforced, there would be 
almost an end to all relational conversation.' And the 
worthy spinster, satisfied that she had put her favour- 
ite nephew ' down,' poured out his second cup of tea 
with even more than her accustomed graciousness. 

* But,' said Kathleen, turning her animated face 
to Lord Dhunagh, who, after his rebuff, was decapi- 
tating his egg in silence by her side, 'you cannot 
mean to justify the priests ? You know so much 
about them, that you cannot really object to their 
being called terrible ?' 

' But I doy' he said, half playfully. ' The word 
is so thoroughly inappropriate. They — ^I speak of 
the majority, more especially in our part' (and there 
was something, not only in his manner, but in the 
use of the little plural possessive pronoun, that called 
a fidnt flush to Kathleen's cheek) — ' are just unedu- 
cated, narrow-minded peasants; men with more of 
the faults and vices than of the virtues of their coun- 
try people ; so, can we wonder that they, in times 
like these, and in a country so systematically ill- 
governed, should behave themselves as they do ?' 
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' But they are so tyrannical to their kind, besides 
being bloodthirsty to those who — ' 

* Come/ put in Lord Dhunagh good-humouredly, 
^do not let us condemn a class, because of the wicked- 
ness of a few.' 

* But they deserve to be condemned/ said Kath- 
leen eagerly. * Before I left Ireland — it was when I 
was with the Nugents at Mulhany — an old man, who 
takes care of Major Nugent's horse, told me that he 
was persuaded that the priests not only winked at 
agrarian murders, but encouraged them; and old 
Thady is a good Boman Catholic — really good, and 
would defend the ministers of his religion, if it were 
in his power te do so. But what,' she continued, 
after a pause, ^made me say that the poor people 
are put upon by the priests, is something that Mrs. 
Buddington has written from Glaedhuil. A poor 
paddy came to Donald M'Bean — you know Donald, 
I think. Lord Dhunagh ?' 

* The trusty henchman of the Lady of the Lake ? 
Indeed I do ; and an uncommonly fine fellow he is, 
and an honest, too. I only wonder that they hayen't 
''had him stritched" long and long ago.' 

* They don't dare — ^he is so brave.' 

Lord Dhunagh shook his head sadly. *I've known 
as brave men as he,' he said, 'shot down in their 
prime, in sight of wife and children — men, too, 
whose only crime was, that they were heretics and 
strangers.' 

VOL. II. B 
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' And yet/ asked Miss Boyston bitterly, * yon can 
find it in your heart to defend them ?' 

* Well, I can. You see my creed is, that ignor- 
ance, and the amount of temptation which the guilty 
have undergone, should always be taken into account 
before we utterly condemn them. But you were say- 
ing, Miss Delaval — ' 

* I was going to say, that a very poor man, living 
on that miserable island on the coast — ' 

'You mean Sliggan island, I suppose, which, 
being interpreted, is, I believe, a graveyard.' 

'Eicactly. Mrs* Ruddington writes, that poor 
Boddy Welsh went for the priest when his old grand- 
mother was sick, and that Father Tom wouldn't 
anoint her — that is, he wouldn't give her the Sacra* 
ments'-^till she had made a will, which he drew up, 
leaving him almost all the money she had. There 
isn't much sign here,' Kathleen added triumphantly, 
' of the priests being Paddy's best friends, or of the 
wretched people not being able to get on without 
them.' 

'Granted. There are exceptions, of course, as 
there are to all well-regulated rules ; but,' he con- 
tinued — addressing himself less to Kathleen than to 
the company in general—' about that island, or rather 
those islands, for there are two of them, aunt Janet, 
at high water, and they lie side by side, and are both 
burial-grounds—' 

'And the most forlorn and neglected - looking 
places you can conceive,' broke in eager Kathleen. 
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' So overcrowded ; such dismal, black, rotting crosses, 
half hidden by thistles and nettles and rag-weed. If 
you were but to see them, Miss Eoyston, you would 
never be able to understand the intense anxiety of 
the people to be buried where their ** fathers" were 
laid before them.' 

'And not their mothers — at least, not in the same 
ground,' said Lord Dhunagh ; ^ for the gentle sex 
sleep in one island, and the rougher dead in the 
other. Only in one instance — at least, so says tra- 
dition — ^has this rule been in&inged; and then — 
horresco ref evens ! — it being a gentleman, who, pos- 
sibly by mistake, was laid amongst the defunct ladies, 
the body, in the dead of the night, — mind, I am not 
answerable for the truth of the story — ^rose from its 
hurried resting-place, and made its way (probably at 
low water) to the sister islet.' 

^ How very ungallant !' laughed Lady Bal. 

^ And how egregiously absurd !' muttered Miss 
Boyston behind her teapot. 'I suppose it- is my 
stupidity, but I really cannot bring myself to take 
any interest in those old Lrish superstitions.' 

And thus it was that the 'talk' about the Emerald 
Isle, in the sunny breakfast parlour at Castle Boy, 
came to an abrupt conclusion. In like manner have 
we, in years gone by, witnessed the great exodus 
from the British House of Commons, of bored and 
wearied members, when the * choking-oflf' subject of 
Irish grievances was brought — unwelcome question ! 
— ^upon the to^. Perhaps it was only their ' stu- 
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pidity' — quien $ab€ J but the tune eaone at last, when 
ihoae who had ears to hear were forced, not only to 
listen, bat to do their best to understand ' the things 
that belonged to Ireland's prosperity and peace.' 



CHAPTEB XXVL 

' I seem'd to sUuid 
OntBide of aU tfaingB — my desire to know 
Gfew wild and eager aa a starring wdli.' 

* Then yoa really feel qnite, quite sore that I am 
safe — ^that he will neyer, never expect me to live with 
him, or to be to him like a daughter? O, Major 
Nugent, I know how dreadful this must sound to 
you ; but I cannot help it. People say such shock- 
ing things of him ; and then, I have never known 
him — ^never thought of him as my father.' 

' Precisely ; I can understand that. I am not one 
of those who believe in the intuitive perception of 
affinities; and, in my opinion, people might spend 
their lives with their unknown parents, and never 
guess how close was the natural tie that bound them 
to each other. But, my dear, about your coming over 
with me to Cherrington, I honestly tell you, that your 
uncle has no wish — ^I might almost, indeed, put it 
more strongly, and say that he objects to seeing you ; 
but, at the same time, the advantage gained might 
be BO very great. You see, he is an old man, and 
any notice from him — affectionate notice, I mean — 
must benefit your position, and, in case of his death. 
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would very likely obviate a good deal of trouble and 
annoyance.' 

* But if he does not desire it ? If Lord Bossferry 
still hates — for some reasons that /have never known 
— the sight of me, and even the very sound of my 
name, what good could come of my forcing myself 
into his presence ? And, besides, I should myself 
so intensely dislike it. I owe no duty to my dead 
mother's persecutor ; on the contrary, whenever I do 
think of Lord Eossferry, it is with a feeling of such 
intense anger, such a longing that he might be made 
to feel how cruel he has been, that I am almost 
ashamed of myself for being capable of such wicked- 
ness.' 

Major Nugent was silent for a few moments, and 
then said : 

*I cannot wonder, my dear Kathleen, that your 
sentiments towards your uncle should not be either 
particularly affectionate, or exactly what may be called 
dutiful ; and if he were not — which I feel certain is 
the case — very greatly changed, I would not have 
entertained, for a single moment, the idea that I have 
suggested. It is not generally known, Kathleen, and 
perhaps I am hardly justified in telling you, in con- 
fidence, what has come to my knowledge regarding 
Lord Bossferry's health ; but the fact is, that an in- 
curable and most painful disease has lately developed 
itself in your uncle's constitution, and, before many 
months are over, it is, humanly speaking, certain 
that he will be called away from a world in which he 
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has played bo sad and unsatisfactory a part. I do not, 
know, my dear, how snch intelligence may affect ycwr 
feelings ; bat, for my part, the mere fact that a man 
is dying, places him at once in a different category, 
and every feeling of anger and disgnst, which his 
previous conduct may have inspired, is merged in 
deep and awe-stricken pity for the nnhappy oreature 
who is so soon to stand — it may be ^'unhouseled and 
tmanealed" — before the presence of his Judge.* 

He spoke very solemnly, and with the evidence of 
strong emotion in his deep-toned voice ; and Kath- 
leen, who had been a good deal shocked by the intelli- 
gence that the relation, against whom she had long 
nourished anything but charitable feeUngs, was about 
to receive the punishment due to his offences, gave in 
at once, and meekly informed her friend, that she 
would in everything, as regarded her conduct to Lord 
Bossferry, follow his injunctions and advice. 

* Good child !' he said approvingly ; and then, his 
lip quivering beneath the iron -gray moustache he 
wore, the usually self-possessed ex-soldier added, as 
his eyes rested lovingly upon Kathleen's beautiful 
face : ' I was sure that you would not be hard. You 
are so like your mother; and she was so gentle, so 
forgiving!' 

And then he turned away ; and Lina, if her atten- 
tion had not been entirely engrossed by the mention 
of her mother's name, would hardly have fBuled to 
perceive that strong emotion checked, for the mo- 
ment, her companion's powers of speech. 
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^ Tou knew my mother ?* Bhe eagerly exclaimed* 
* O, why did yon never tell me so before ? My dear 
mother ! And I, who have never yet Been any one 
who had looked upon her face !' And, drawing away 
the hand with which he was endeavouring to conceal 
the evidence of his agitation, she gazed, with almost 
passionate entreaty, into his tear-moistened eyes. 

With a mighty effort he shook from him the 
crowd of grief- stained niemories that pressed upon 
his brain. To fight against those merciless foes, to 
fight and conquer, was no new exercise for poor Jack 
Nugent's gift of self-control; and the present was 
neither the least difficult nor most painless of the 
battles that he had been called upon to wage. 

^ Yes, my dear,' he said simply ; but his pulses 
were quickened by many a beat, and his head throbbed 
as if the veins in his temples would have burst ; ' it 
is quite true that. I knew your mother ; not— not very 
intimately, but quite enough to admire her character ; 
quite enough to have felt very sincerely for the sor- 
rows from which, too early in li£e, she suffered. She 
was, when first I knew her, the brightest thing that 
ever drew the breath of life.' 

* And she was very unhappy ? My poor mother ! 
O, Major Nugent, am I never to be told the truth, 
grievous and melancholy though it may be, of my 
motiier's early sufferings ? Of course, I know aome^ 
thing. I am not quite a child, and can understand 
that her marrying such a — ^I mean, her marrying as 
she did, must have offended, and perhaps enraged my 
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uncle ; bnt that cannot^ I think, be all ; and then — 
then — ^why does nobody speak about her death ? When 
did she die, and where ? Ah, it wonld be a comfort, 
a kind of bitter happiness, to me to see my mother's 
grave ! And you will tell me, won't you,' and she 
hung upon him caressingly, 'aU I want to know? 
And you will take me there ? I would rather go with 
you, because you have always been so good and kind, 
and because you knew, and, I think, loved, my mother 
when she was young and happy.' 

'Yes, dear; yes, I did. She was young and 
happy, God bless her! and I — but, child, we will 
not talk about your mother noVr. Another time, when 
— ^when — ' And, without finishing his sentence, he 
rose abruptly from his seat, and walldng hastUy to 
the window, he stood there, with his back towards 
her, looking out upon the sea. 

She did not dare to press him farther. There is 
something in the sight of a strong man's emotion 
that is both painful and awe-inspiring; and Kath- 
leen, though she would have given (to use an every- 
day, feminine expression) 'worlds' to follow up her 
advantage, felt herself utterly vanquished by the 
hardly-concealed agitation of that trusted friend. It 
was very terrible to her, to be forced thus to aban- 
don a hope which had seemed so near fruition. For 
years, slightly (but latterly, the natural desire to 
fathom what she could not but feel was an important 
mystery, had culminated into a positive craving), 
Kathleen had yearned to learn all that could be told 
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her of her dead mother's history. That that history 
contained in its elements something far more inter- 
esting, to a romance-loving mind, than a mere marri- 
age with such a man as Captain Ommaney Fox, alias 
Delaval, it did not require much imagination to di- 
vine; but Kathleen possessed one advantage — one 
'pull' upon such other inquisitive ones, as might, 
like herself, have been dying to know more than 
was good for their peace; and this advantage was, 
absence of any thought that sin and shame had 
aught to do with the deep mystery in which the Lady 
Eveline's past was wrapped. That such a thing could 
be, never, for a single instant, occurred to her. The 
image of her mother, pure and stainless, was en- 
throned in the holiest niche in Kathleen's loyal heart. 
No pious votary of the shrine of * holy virgin, mother 
mild,' ever lifted up her eyes, with more loving wor- 
ship, to sainted Mary's shrine, than did Kathleen, to 
the memory of her sinless mother. Even the appear- 
ance on the scene (as an actor in the bygone drama 
of that mother's early sorrows) of Major Ommaney 
Fox, failed to shake the touching confidence which 
Kathleen, in the innocence of her tender and inex- 
perienced heart, reposed in the mother, whose beauti- 
ful face she had never seen, and who had been so 
early removed from a world of sorrow and of sin. 

* The holy dead ! 0, blessed we are, 

That we may call them bo, 
And to their image look afar 
Through all onr woe !' 
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Kathleen was still thinking of her mother ; and 
mingled with that thought was a dreamy nnexplain* 
able feeling, that Major Nngent — ^that fine soldier-like 
man, who must, in his youth, have been so hand- 
some, and who was still gifted with such a noble 
presence — ^had been something more, in the days of 
that mother's fair girlhood, to the Lady Eveline Des- 
mond. She was weaving, as such natures will, a pure 
romance with these, her slight materials, when Major 
Nugent, from his post by the window, suddenly ex- 
claimed, 

' How singular f There is one of Lord Bossferry's 
stable-helpers ringing at the bell;' and throwing open 
the window, from which his voice could be easily 
heard by the mounted emissary, he called out the 
inquiry of, ^ Is anything the matter ?' 

The man touched his hat respectfully. 

'His lordship was taken sudden,' he said, 'this 
morning. There mightn't be no immediate danger, 
the doctors as was sent for said; but my lord, he 
wanted to have your honour told of it ; so I corned 
off at oust;' and Bill Tobin, who was by birth an 
Irishman, but one who had lived long enough amongst 
Saxons of his class to catch a good deal of their tone 
and manner, again made a feint of removing his billy- 
cock hat ; and then, sitting square upon the hand- 
some carriage-horse, which had wanted exercise, he 
waited, like the human machine he was, for his 
answer. 

' I'll be down in half a minute. Bill/ said the 
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Major quietly. * But how about the trains to Cher- 
rington ?' 

' There will be one in less than ten minutes, sir ; 
but you won't be in time for it, if you walk.* 

^ Very well, I'll take your horse, and leave it in 
the care of one of the porters.' 

'And now, my dear,' he said, turning to Kath- 
leen, there is an end for the present of your putting 
yourself in your uncle's way. I must be off directly ; 
but I will write you word how he is ; and don't for- 
get to make my excuses to Miss Boyston. Tell her/ 
he added, as he hastily buttoned his coat, and put 
on his left-hand glove, * that I was very sorry not to 
see her. And, Kathleen' — her hand was clasped in his 
by this time, and he was looking very wistfully into 
her £a,ce — *if Lord Eossferry should be worse, and 
should express a wish to see you, you must hold 
yourself in readiness to come.' 

* Indeed I will. I am so sorry that I spoke in that 
way of my uncle.' 

His only answer was, a strong pressure of the 
hand*; and then, following a sudden impulse, which 
he appeared unable to control, he lightly kissed the 
forehead, that was raised towards his face. 

The next moment Lina was left alone, and listen- 
ing to the sound of the carriage-horse's hoofs, as they 
trotted in double-quick time down the broad gravelled 
road that led up to the Castle. 
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CHAPTER XXYH. 

* Le contraire des bmits qui conrent dee affBires, et des 
personnes, est Bonvent la y^rit^/ 

Lady Bal was very busy on the subject of Lord 
RoBsferry's illness. The indisposition of an earl, even 
though that earl may be personally unknown, is, of 
course, a far more important event, even amongst 
the upper ten thousand, with whom he can hardly 
be supposed to be a ' prophet,' than the illness of a 
common man ; and Lady Ballinacarrig, representing, 
as she did, her * order,' evidently thought it incum- 
bent upon her to be brimful of conjecture, and pro- 
fuse in her inquiries regarding the noble invaKd. It 
was but little — nothing would be, perhaps, the more 
correct expression — which Kathleen could impart to 
her ladyship regarding the uncle whom she had never 
seen, and who had done so much to render miserable 
and desolate her life. Beyond the fact confided to 
her by Major Nugent, and which she kept to herself 
— the fact, namely, that a mortal disease had, in the 
opinion of the great London doctors, commenced its 
attack on the citadel of life — ^Lina knew nothing more 
of Lord Bossferry's ailments than did the Countess 
herself; and when, late in the afternoon, Mabel 
walked up from the Rectory, well charged with vil- 
lage on-dits, her advent was esteemed in the light of 
a godsend by the inquisitive lady, by whom the young 
lady's news was so greedily caught up and repeated. 

Joining her elder son, who had come home late 
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from shooting, in his grandfather's sanctum, Lady 
Bal eagerly gave both gentlemen, at third hand, the 
results of her perquisitions. 

' From what I can learn/ she said, ' poor Lord 
Rossferry's is a most terrible case — internal, you 
know, dear papa; something that no doctor can 
reach; not like your good wholesome colds and 
coughs.' 

* Ugh !' coughed the old peer. ' I don't know 
what you call good and wholesome ; but this I'm sure 
of, that if my cough's ihaty I'd fifty times rather 
have what's bad and unwholesome ;' and then Lord 
Eellerby chuckled, whilst his daughter and grand- 
son, being aware that the octogenarian believed him- 
self to have said a ' good thing,' laughed so politely, 
that his lordship felt thereby encouraged to pursue 
his entertaining vein. 

' So Milord Bossferry has been taken ill, has he ?' 
he said. ' And what's the matter with him, I won- 
der? Some complaint peculiar to that delightful 
country, I suppose. Ugh ! If they won't live at 
home, they might at least die there. It isn't right 
not to give their own undertakers a turn sometimes ;' 
and Lord Eellerby, after giving utterance to this 
grim piece of waggery, subsided into his accustomed 
state of somnolency, leaving it to his visitors to con- 
tinue the conversation as best they might. 

'It is Mabel who has brought the last news,' 
whispered Lady Bal, ' and she heard it from young 
Langston, who had been to Cherrington for a con- 
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snltation. He can't live — ^has got' (and here her 
ladyship whispered something in her son's ear, and 
looked extremely knowing). * Of conrse one doesn't 
like to talk about that kind of thing — especially to 
Miss Delaval — ' 

* To Miss Delayal ! How could any one think of 
sncfa thing ?' 

' Welly my dear, I said it was impossible ; so why 
snap one np so quick ? It seems that he was sent to 
Gherrington for change, and that Major Nugent left 
him tolerably well this morning. Miss Delaval says, 
that he did not seem to be the least uneasy about 
Lord Bossferry when he first came in ; but before he 
had been with Kathleen, in the little library, for half 
an hour, the messenger came to say that he was 
wanted.' 

'And no particulars given?' said Dhunagh 
thoughtfully. ' It almost looks as if the poor man 
had been taken with some kind of a fit.' 

' Poor man, indeed ! Serve him right!' muttered 
Lord Kellerby, whose 'ruling passion' — id est, a 
hatred to everything Irish — was ' strong even in 
sleep.' ' I don't suppose there is a man alive who 
so little deserves pity as Lord Bossferry — a violent, 
unprincipled, profligate man — a man who — ' 

' Hush ! dear papa,' put in the Countess charit- 
ably. 'That was a long time ago, you know, and 
everybody gets better as they grow older. But, Dhu- 
nagh' — in a whisper to her son this time, for her 
ladyship had something to say, and did not wish to 
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be interrupted — 'from what Mabel tells me, Lord 
RoBsferry must be a little wrong in his head—' 

* Why ? What makes you think so ?' 

' Welly it appears that he went to sleep — ^I fancy 
he has been taking opiates lately — and that he awoke 
in quite an awful state — bewildered, you know, and 
stupefied ; and as his yalet could get no directions 
from him, he decided — the servant, I mean — on call- 
ing in Dr. Fothergill. After thaty you. see, there 
was no keeping the state of the poor man's health a 
secret, and every one now knows that he is suffering 
from — ^what I told you.' 

' Poor man !' said Dhunagh pityingly ; * and poor 
Jack Nugent ! It will be a blow to him — not that 
his regard for Lord Bossferry is at aU the same thing 
as — But, mother, regarding Miss Delaval — has any- 
thing been said, do you know, about her goi^ig to 
Gherrington? It is rather fortunate, in the event 
of her uncle wishing to see her, that she should be 
so near, and — ' 

'Her uncle! Good gracious, Dhu! how absurd 
you are ! As if that kind of relationship meant any- 
thing ! We all know that there was some sort of a 
suspicious story about Lady Eveline Desmond, and 
although a kind of marriage was, I suppose, patched 
up; yet it is ridiculous to speak of a — a — child of 
that sort, as if everything about her was all square 
and as it ought to have been. Tou remember what 
Lady Amersham said. Now, of course, I don't mean 
to justify her, for it was dreadfully unfeeling and 
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rnde; bnt it shows yon a little what is thought in the 
world — ' 

' Confound the world ! I beg your pardon, mother, 
but the whole thing is such awful rot — such odious 
humbug! As for Lady Amersham, she deserves — 
but I won't trust myself to speak of her. There are 
" women and women ;" and if there did not, to my 
knowledge, live and flourish a few dear and perfect 
ones to set against such blots upon their sex — such 
hard, unfeminine — ' 

'My dear Dhunagh !' 

* Well, I have done, mother, and I am sorry I lost 
my temper. One other word, however, I must say, 
and that is — ' 

' Now, Dhunagh !' almost screamed the Countess, 
'don't tell me that you are going to marry that 
scheming, low-born Kathleen Delaval ! If you do, I 
shall be ill — I shall indeed ! I haven't felt like my- 
self for some time back, and that will finish me ! A 
penniless, uneducated — ' 

* Hush, mother, please ; and before you say any- 
thing worse — which you may do, thoughtlessly — of 
this poor girl, allow me to impress upon you the 
fact, that though always thankful for your advice, and 
glad — in most cases — ^to find that you love me well 
enough to take an interest in my happiness, yet I 
am old enough — at twenty-seven — ^to choose for my- 
self, and too old to listen quietly whilst a woman, who 
may be one day my wife (for, thank God ! I do not 
quite despair), is ridiculed and spoken ill of.' 
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* Then it is true ? And you are thinking of pro- 
posing to Captain Fox's, alias nobody knows who, 
natural daughter !' burst forth Lady Bal, who for the 
moment forgot — so carried away was she by her feel- 
ings — that her son had, indeed, passed the age of 
boyhood, and that to no control, save that of gentle- 
ness and affection, was he likely henceforth to be 
amenable. 

Her shrill voice, loud as a trumpet, but with any- 
thing rather than a silver sound, roused the drowsy 
old peer from his anteprandial sleep. 

* I do wish you would not be so noisy,' he said 
peevishly. * I can't get on without my nap. And 
send Janet to me, will you ? she is always quiet. 
And, Lotta' (calling after Lady Bal), ' shut the door 
after you, when you go out : young people were much 
more thoughtful in my day, and didn't make half so 
much noise.' And having so said, Lord Kellerby 
composed himself once more to the slumber of second 
childhood, regardless, so long as he was allowed to 
sleep in peace, what were the changes and chances 
of this mortal life that were rife around him. 

* Ye gods, annihilate both time and space, 
And make two loyers happy 1' 

So prayed the tender Corydon of ancient days ; for 
apres nous le deluge^ has been from all time the 
motto suited to the mental constitution of mankind ; 
and truly, ^ selfishness being bound in the heart of a 
child, the rod of correction* too often fails to * drive 
it far from him.' 

VOL. n. 8 
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CHAPTER XXVm. 

* A man can bear 
A world's contempt, when he has that within 
Which says he's worthy : when he coniemns himself. 
There bums the helL' 

By pressing the two -hnndred-gninea- brougham 
horse to the fastest of his showy trot, Major Nugent 
was enabled to save the train by precisely two minutes 
and a half. He had a compartment to himself, and 
could, therefore, think uninterruptedly on the sub-- 
ject that was ever uppermost in his thoughts. From 
the slender information which he had been enabled 
to gain from the stable-keeper, the harassed agent 
oould only conclude, that Lord Bossferry's condition, 
both mentally and bodily, must (so contrary was it 
to the habits of the man, either to require, or seem 
to lean on, the vicarious strength and energy of 
others) have imdergone, during the last two hours, 
some very serious and alarming change. All- 
sufficient to the stalwart, high-spirited Earl, had 
hitherto been 4iie aboye-the-average vigour and de- 
termination with which Nature had gifted him. Only 
so late as that very morning, Lord Rossferry, who, 
since his indisposition, had been a late riser, had 
greeted Jack Nugent, as the latter stood by his bed- 
side, in the same half-imperious, half-cordial manner, 
which, to the few whom he at once liked and re- 
spected, was characteristic of his mode of speech. 

He had slept badly, and would try to get a snooze 
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before breaMast. It was only eight o'clock ; what the 
deuce was the good of going ofif in the middle of the 
nightinthatonheard-of kindof way? Ah! the trains 
— they were always so confoundedly inconvenient. 
Welly he was sorry that Jack thought it necessaiy to 
visit Castle Boy; for his part, he had always been 
against interfering in other folks' concerns — ^people 
generally burned their fingers by that sort of thing, 
and seldom got any thanks for the bother they had 
been going through. And Lord Bossferry, after the 
propounding of this oderit curare doctrine, turned 
round upon his pillow, to court the ' little more sleep, 
and little more slumber,' which so often evade the 
longing grasp of the idle and Ininry-loving man. 

Lord Bossferry, when Jack Nugent arrived at the 
hotel, was lying, wearied, and paler by far than the 
latter had yet seen him, upon the couch in the sit- 
ting-room. He opened his eyes languidly at the 
sound of the Major's voice, and said, in what was 
little more than a whisper, 

* Send that fellow' (the * fellow' was the doctor, 
who, in the absence of any friend to take his place, 
had lingered in the noble patient's room) — 'send 
that fellow away, and come close — closer; I have 
something to say to you. Do you believe,' he went 
on gloomily, and Jack could not but notice that the 
voice was as changed and hollow as the face that lay 
back, motionless and clay-colouVed, upon the pillow 
— *do you believe in that old humbug of the soul only 
sleeping ? And do you think it possible that a dead 
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man's spirit may come back, to haunt and torture 
those that are left on earth 7 

Jack was silent for a moment. Theological ques- 
tions were not exactly in his line, but his first lessons 
of religion and of God had been received at the knees 
of a Christian mother, nor had his after-life tended 
to prove, that either his heart or his reason had re- 
ceived them altogether in vain ; and this being so, 
he could answer boldly enough that, according to the 
Bible, the souls of men did sleep ; but as to their 
haunting and torturing, and that kind of thing, he 
should say, if it were put to him to decide, that it 
was probably the affair of a disordered stomach acting 
on a susceptible brain. 

* I am sure that Dr. What's-his-name would teU 
you as much as that, if you put the question to 
him,' Major Nugent said. But Lord Roseferry would 
not hear of Dr. Fothergill being consulted regarding 
a symptom of so delicate a nature as the one he had 
at once touched upon with his friend. 

^ There doesn't live a man but you, Jack,' he 
said, ' that I could speak a syllable to about what 
I saw this morning, or rather what I heard ; for it 
was something of both-^something that it is quite 
impossible to describe. I seemed to have another 
sense — a man must have, I think, to understand 
what it was. I had been asleep, I believe — * 

* Perhaps you were asleep.' 

^ No, I was not, of that I am quite certain ; but 
between me and the light — ^you will laugh, I dare- 
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say, bnt to my dying day I shall stick to the trnth 
of what I tell you — ^I felt about me — ^like a chilling 
cloud, I can't describe it in any other way — the pre- 
sence of a man whom I have not seen for years ; 
who died, you know whom I mean, by falling from 
the cliffs at Sunderbridge.' 

He turned, as his lips uttered the last word, an 
appealing, nay, almost a piteous look at the old, 
long-tried friend ; who, seated at his pillow, Kstened 
with a face — the varying expression of which would 
have struck any person less completely engrossed by 
his own trials .and troubles — as terribly suggestive 
of suffering and of horror. 

*You remember — ^you must remember,' he re- 
peated earnestly. 

And thus urged. Jack, after a vigorous and suc- 
cessful attempt to master the emotion that had 
threatened to overpower him, said : 

' Certainly, I remember. Young Fred Baker ; 
poor, poor fellow!' and then stopped, conquered for 
a moment by some stinging memory, which would, 
in spite of all his efforts, force itself into his brain. 

Lord Bossferry raised his head, like a wounded 
horse that still — scenting the battle round him — 
makes a last desperate attempt to do his devoir. 

* Poor fellow, do you call him ? By heavens ! 
Nugent, if you had had a sister to avenge — a sister 
whose name had become a byword, through a cursed, 
low-born, cowardly — ' 

He was interrupted — and, had such a thing 
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happened to him in his pride of strength, how great 
would have been his wrath with the man who dared 
thns to lay a sacrilegious hand upon his person ! — ^he 
was interrupted by the sudden pressure on his lips 
of Nugent's fingers. 

' Stop !' cried the latter, in a voice of stem au- 
thority. 'Let the dead be sacred! Enough that 
you have harmed the living — enough that a young 
man full of promise, and the beloved of many hearts, 
should have been sent so early to his last account — 
enough that — ' 

But here the passionate words were checked, and 
the raised hand fell down inert ; for with a faint cry 
of — as it seemed — mortal agony, Lord Rossferry 
fainted dead away. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

* Still that child's face sleeps within my heart, 
like a yonng snnbeain in a gloomy wood, 
Making the darkness smile.' 

* Well, Miss Delaval, how are you ? I am so 
glad to see you down again !' said Mabel trippingly. 

She had given in her budget of village gossip to 
aunt Bal, and now made her way into the drawing- 
room for five-o'clock tea, at which it was her usual 
habit to preside. 

* Thanks, but I was not quite laid up,' said 
Kathleen, only half playfully ; for she had never 
liked Mabel Eoyston much, and latterly the idea. 
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that the parson's daughter was her enemy, had come 
to be almost a settled belief in the mind of the elder 
and truer-hearted girl. * I was a good deal worried 
at the band -playing yesterday, and I would have 
giyen much to hide that I had been foolish. It is 
so hateful to make a fuss, and give so many good- 
natured people trouble.' 

And Kathleen, thereby clearly proving that she 
was desirous to cut short any farther expression of 
Mabel's curiosity, had already begun to change the 
subject of conversation, when Lady Bal came cack- 
ling, after the fashion peculiar to herself, into the 
room. 

The latter — a darkish one at all times, seeing 
that it looked (being behind the sunny south draw- 
ing-room) to the shady side of the house — was 
rendered still more obscure than usual, by the de- 
creasing daylight; and Kathleen — ^whose dress was 
of a sombre hue, and who was, moreover, in the 
shadow of the window-curtains — escaped the Coun- 
tess's view, till that lady, accompanied by Lord 
Dhunagh, had taken their places at the tea-table. 

* My dear May,' the former remarked, with a weary * 
sigh, as she deposited her plump person on a com- 
fortable arm-chair, ' do, for heaven's sake, give me a 
cup of tea ! I have been so thoroughly upset, really 
quite done for!' And, notwithstanding her son's 
presence, this unwise woman was about to enlarge 
on her maternal anxieties, quoad Miss Delaval's in- 
fluence over Dhu, when a timely pressure of Mabel's 
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foot nnder the table checked the flow of words, with 
a saddenness that was rather suspicions. 

'I have been telling Miss Delayal how glad we 
are to see her abont again/ said May briskly. The 
fact that Kathleen evidently objected to her qnickly- 
recoyered-from illness being allnded to, certainly had 
not much effect in stopping Miss Mabel's tongne. 

' And I have been trying to explain/ said Kath- 
leen, coming forward, with her pretty low -toned 
langh; ' that I always have been '^ about/' Lord Dhu- 
nagh, do please confirm what I say, and teU Miss 
Boyston that I have never been an invalid at all. I 
was stupid enough to faint, because I had heard bad 
news, and because the sun beat hot upon my head ; 
but I made my appearance since at dinner, tea, and 
break&st, and I am not aware that my face was 
longer than usual, or that I have done anything 
which need draw upon me the misfortune of being 
condoled with/ 

* Well, I am sure,' said Mabel crossly ; * if I 
could have guessed how much you dislike kind in- 
quiries, I would never have said anything about your 
ailments. Will you have some tea, though, now ? — 
" Tired woman's sweet restorer, balmy tea," as Ar- 
thur Brandon calls it. By the way, I had a note 
from Arthur to-day. He has never got beyond Chud- 
leigh : I thought he wouldn't. He says, they have 
the most delightful party there — ^the Duke of Guern- 
sey and his two sisters — charming girls, everybody 
says.' 
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* Bed-haired yonng women, with skins the colour 
of cream-cheese/ put in Lord Dhunagh. ' My dear 
May, as I consider you to be a sensible young per- 
son, I will take the liberty of giving you one piece of 
advice : dukes' daughters, though the chances are, I 
admit, a thousand to one in favour of their being per- 
fect, are, unfortunately, not always so; and, there- 
fore, I recommend you to be more particular in your 
inquiries before you indorse "what everybody says" 
about them. Tell me now, honestly, if those amiable 
aristocratic — for I beKeve that they are thoroughly 
good — girls had been Browns or Smiths, would you 
have been so ready, never having seen them in your 
life, to declare that they were charming T 

. * I don*t know, I'm sure. If you say so, of course 
I should.' And then Miss Mabel, having nothing to 
say in defence of his grace's sisters, began to be very 
busy with her teapot. 

Lord Dhunagh drew a chair close behind Kath- 
leen's, and whispered something in her ear. It was 
only an inquiry about Major Nugent — an inquiry as 
to whether or not Kathleen expected to see him again 
before he returned to Ireland ; but the whisper called 
the blood up to her cheek ; and Mabel, when, a 
moment after, the servant brought, with a lighted 
lamp, a flood of brightness into the room, noticed 
the lovely colour on her rival's cheek, and, coupUng 
the same with Dhnnagh's close proximity, made her 
whispered comments thereupon. 

It may seem strange — ^to those who are ignorant 
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of the extent to which feminine vanity, together with 
that jealousy of present dominion, and craying for 
fatore position, to which young ladies of the period 
are prone, can be carried — ^that Mabel Boyston, not 
satisfied with her successful ruse in the matter of 
Arthur Brandon's separation from her cousin, should 
have seen, with hidden anger, and a disposition to 
nip that love-aflTair (if such it were) likewise in the 
bud, the effect produced on Kathleen by Lord Dhu- 
nagh's whisper. Such a disposition did, however, 
exist, and moreover the something that was akin 
to remorse, and the faint sensation of shame, conse- 
quent on her own trickery and meanness, which had 
begun, when first she heard of Kathleen's illness and 
discomfiture, to visit the conscience of the parson's 
daughter, were swept away at once — first, by a few 
words of interest in Miss Delaval's condition, which 
Lord Dhunagh had, on his return from shooting, in 
his cousin's hearing, expressed ; and secondly, by 
that attitude of his, which, to Mabel's jealous fancy, 
seemed so indicative of a devotion, of which any 
woman, let alone one who, like Kathleen Delaval, 
was ' under a cbud,' might have been justly vain. 

Mabel Boyston was of that type of her sex, and I 
fear their name is Legion, who are always ready to 
be fallen in love with, and ahnost invariably made 
envious and uncomfortable by the success in that line 
of other young women, more favoured by fortune than 
themselves. It had probably never occurred to her, 
as within the bounds of probability, that Lord Dhu- 
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nagh would promote her to the rank (the advantages 
of which few demoiselles, par parentheses would have 
been more capable of appreciating as it deserved) ; 
but, because she was not fated to become the future 
Countess of Ballinacarrig, it did not follow that she 
could look with complacency on the possible eleva- 
tion to that coveted rank of ^scheming' Kathleen 
Delaval ; and therefore it was that pretty, and here- 
tofore seemingly bright-natured and contented, May 
did, very much to the detriment of her own girlish 
happiness, turn about in her mind how best to put a 
farther spoke in Lina's wheel, and send that discom- 
fited damsel back again, with drooping wing and 
faded plumage, 

' A wounded bird, blown o'er the deep/ 

to the little island on far-away Lough Annagh, from 
which, in flippant May's opinion, the * Irish girl' 
never should have wandered. 

The tea — ^not a very social meal ; for more than 
one of the little party there assembled felt instinct- 
ively that there was * danger in the air' — was just 
concluded, when a note, ' requiring an answer,' was 
brought in to Kathleen by a servant. 

* Prom Cherrington, 'm,' the man said ; *' and the 
Earl of Rossferry's groom,' continued Jeames, — ^who 
^successfuly concealed, after the manner of his betters, 
the curiosity which he, being fashioned after the upper 
ten thousand of the earth, was just then experiencing, 
— ' he was to wait for an answer, and to bring it, 'm, 
if it was ever so late, to the Queen's '0-tel.' 
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Kathleen, who was just preparing, at Lord Dhn- 
nagh's earnest request, to sing one of the simple 
ballads which had the peculiar power of disturbing 
all his most prudent resolves, opened the note, which 
she saw was from Major Nugent, at once. Her hand 
trembled as she did so; but that sign of weakness 
might have been a consequence of Mabel's mention, 
as one of the gay guests at Chudleigh, of Arthur 
Brandon. She was, in truth, very sick at heart ; so 
sick at heart, that the sight of her kind friend's hand- 
writing, and the probability, which at another time 
could hardly have failed to strike her, that some- 
thing of consequence to her well-being must have 
happened at Gherrington, were powerless to in any 
degree neutralise the blow that Mabel, in her womanly 
cruelty, had inflicted. 

The note, a short one from the Major, ran thus : 

* My dear Ka-Thleen, — ^Your uncle, whom I found 
very seriously ill, is better; and has been able, dur- 
ing the afternoon, to enter a little with me into the 
subject of your future. In order to, in some degree, 
guard against the consequences of that unfortunate 
man's relationship, we have decided — ^with your con- 
sent, I hope, for you did not yesterday appear very 
anxious to remain much longer at Castle Boy — that 
you should return, the day after to-morrow, with me, 
to Ireland. I have settled with Lord Bossferry to 
remain twenty-four more hours at Cherrington ; but 
if that time should not be sufficient for your pre- 
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parations, I must endeavour to make a little farther 
delay. I hope, however, that this will not be neces- 
sary; for, besides my own anxiety to get back to our 
distracted country, there is the great advantage, of 
taking you away as speedily as possible from the 
near neighbourhood of the man who now calls him- 
self Captain Fox. It is not in his power seriously 
to injure or annoy you; but owing to many circum- 
stances, which it is needless just now to explain, it is 
of importance that we should " gang warily," and be, 
if possible, on the safe side. Write me a line in 
answer ; and trusting that your reply may be in' the 
afl&rmative, I remain, ever your affectionate friend, 

' John Nugent.' 

When Kathleen raised her eyes, after the first 
hurried perusal of her letter, she met those of Lord 
Dhunagh fixed anxiously on her face. For the mo- 
ment, though the folding-doors between the music- 
room in which they sat, and the large drawing-room 
into which Lady Bal had wandered in search of her 
sister, were open, Kathleen and the man, whose pas- 
sionate love and admiration for her were every hour 
increasing in intensity, found themselves almost alone. 
Mabel had gone (it was a small service of granddaugh- 
terly duty, that had from long habit become an 
institution at Castle Boy) to her grandfather's sanc- 
tum, with a cup of the beverage he loved, namely, a 
half cupful of weak green tea, filled to the brim with 
clotted cream. On these occasions she never cared to 
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remain long with the drowsy old man, whose affection 
for his only granddaughter wa& perhaps the strongest 
which he was still capable of feeling. She would 
sometimes, if no livelier pastime called her else- 
where, remain for a few moments, chatting with and 
amiiBing him ; for MabeFs, though a deplorably selfish, 
was not altogether a hard nature, and the almost 
second childhood of her once warm-hearted old rela- 
tion sometimes touched and softened her. On the 
especial eyening, however, of which we are treating, 
the parson's daughter absolutely hated the office, 
which had come to be so peculiarly her own. She 
had set her mind upon watching Kathleen, and still 
more resolutely upon mounting guard over the 
cousin, whose egregious folly — ^in setting his affec- 
tions on the girl whom she had been weak enough 
to patronise — her aunt Bal had, in a few whispered 
words, revealed to her; and now, there was auntie 
gone in the other room — ^why could she never by 
any chance do the right thing ? — and Kathleen re- 
ceiving a letter that evidently meant something; 
whilst she, Mabel, was forced to potter along the 
passages with a wretched cup of tea, which might 
precisely as well, if not, indeed, fifty times better, 
have been carried to Lord KeUerby's room by the 
footman ! 

But whilst these rebellious and undutiful reflec- 
tions were passing through May Koyston's mind, 
what were, the two, from whose proceedings she was 
forced, for the space of five minutes at the very least. 
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to torn away her watchful gaze, about ? I have said 
that, on lifting up her eyes from the perusal of Jack 
Nugent's letter, Kathleen saw that Lord Dhunagh, 
with more of deep interest, perhaps, than of good- 
breeding, was watching her intently — so intently, 
that she coidd not help (it was a spontaneous action, 
and hardly under the influence of her own control) 
answering in words to that half-beseeching gaze. 

' It is from Major Nugent,' she said ; and then 
added, with a childUke tremor of the pretty under- 
lip, which made him yearn to clasp her in his arms, 
and comfort her with tender wlords and soft caresses : 
^ He says I am to go away, back to Ireland ; at least, 
he asks me to, so kindly; and — and — and — I sup- 
pose I ought not to refuse.' 

' But you would rather stay ? Tell me that you 
would rather not leave Castle Boy just now. Can 
I do anything,' he went on, seeing that she hesitated 
to reply, 'to make things smoother, safer to you? 
I think that Major Nugent — ^he is a dear, kind friend 
of mine, and trusts me, I hope, a little — would feel 
that you could not be in much danger, were he to 
place you in my care ; and it would be such a sacred 
trust ! The breath of heaven should not be allowed' 
(I fear that the poor fellow grew a little profane 
here; but he was confused, and certainly did not 
intend to be impious ; so let us hope that the sin 
of misquoting the wicked old philosopher's touching 
lines will not be heavily visited upon him) — *the 
breath of heaven should not be allowed to visit that 
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beautiful face too roughly ; for it is such a beautiful 
face ! And, Kathleen, forgive me, dearest, sweetest ! 
Ah, I am mad ! I did not mean to utter one word 
of this ; but, now that it is said — ' 

'0, Lord Dhunagh, you must not speak such 
words to me !' she broke in, hurriedly; *you do not 
know — I have told no one ; but — only lately — ^I — ' 

What more she would have said, he could not do 
more than surmise; for at that instant Mabel re- 
turned, breathless with her hurried run along the 
corridor, but quick, as ever woinan could be, to per- 
ceive that, during her short absence, words had been 
spoken which might, perhaps, affect the future des- 
tinies of the two whom it was her keen desire to 
part. ) 

Kathleen was the first, agitated though she had 
been, to recover herself. 

' I must see Lady Ballinacarrig,' she said, ' before 
I answer Major Nugent's letter.' And passing into 
the larger room, where she found Lady Bal and aunt 
Janet standing over the fire, talking eagerly^ Kath- 
leen, prefacing her act with a few words of explana- 
tion, put the Major's letter into Lady Ballinacarrig's 
hand. 

* I believe,' she said, ' that I ought to go. I hope 
you will not think me rude and ungrateful.' And 
then she stood there silently, whilst the Countess, 
taking the letter to the light, read the short, tersely- 
written missive through. 

* What is it all about ?' Mabel, during its perusal. 
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said, in an excited whisper, to her cousin. ' Beally, 
there is no end to Miss Delavars mysteries ; and I^ 
for one, am quite tired of them.' 

' I am not aware of any mystery in the present 
case,' said Dhunagh coldly. ' Major Nugent has 
written to advise Miss Delayal's returning to Ireland 
with him.' 

* But when ?' put in Mabel eagerly. ' I think 
that the sooner she goes, the better. It is impossible 
that she can be happy here. The disgrace, you know, 
about her father would prevent that; and then the 
affair with Arthur, so very unfortunate ! But, brought 
up in that strange way, what can any one expect but 
that she should not quite know how to conduct her- 
self?' 

Mabel Boyston had of late years seen but little of 
her cousin, and that little had utterly failed to make 
her understand even the surface stratum of a cha- 
racter, the depths of which she was utterly incapable 
of fathoming. Gould she have imagined even one- 
hundredth part of the actual repulsion, the contemp- 
tuous loathing, which at that moment Lord Dhunagh 
felt towards herself, I think she would have held 
her tongue for a month at least, sooner than have 
said the words which had then and there escaped her. 
To her surprise, he laid his hand, not over lightly, on 
her white solid shoulder, and, holding her thus firmly, 
he said in his coldest, slowest tones, 

' I never gave you credit for much wisdom, cousin 
Mabel, but till now I have not quite believed you to 

VOL. II. T 
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be malicious. Perhaps you will be good enough to 
explain what you meant, when you spoke of Miss De- 
laval's affair with Arthur, and also in what manner 
she has been so unfortunate as to incur Miss Mabel 
Boyston's charge of not knowing how to conduct 
herself ?' 

For a moment — no longer, for the nerves of the 
Bector's daughter were not of the kind to fail her in 
a crisis like the present — ^the guilty girl was startled 
into silence. Then her woman's pride, or rather her 
hurt vanity, blazed up high, and she said in towering 
wrath, 

' What right have you to speak to me, and detain 
me' (jerking herself away from him) ' in this rude 
manner ? I have said nothing new. Ask every one 
— ask aunt Janet, whom, I suppose, you will believe, 
whether she was not forced to caution Miss Delaval 
herself about the forwardness of her behaviour. Ask 
TJKck, or Arthur himself — ^though he is, of course, too 
much of a gentleman to betray what passed; ask — 
but pshaw !' (turning away, as if to leave the wrathful 
man to the enjoyment of his own company), ' I don't 
know why I should waste more words about it. One 
thing, however, I must say, and that is, that Arthur, 
going away suddenly as he did, does not look very 
much as it he responded to her feelings. Why, he 
never so much as said " good-bye," and he told me 
that she was a heartless flirt ! Upon my word,* with 
an indignant snort, for the silence of her opponent 
caused Miss May to feel quite * plucky,' * it is posi- 
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lively degrading, at least, I think so, to be so eager 
to take possession of another's leavings.' 

As many a better, braver foe than she has done 
before her. May fancied that the death -wound had 
been given ; and so she rashly approached too near, 
growing more familiar than was consistent with safety, 
with the stricken, silent victim of her bow and spear. 
She little knew the loyalty of that man's passionate 
heart. Judging him after the manner of his kind, 
the foolish girl imagined that, to picture to him 
Kathleen deserted and contenmed, would be the most 
efficient way to damp his dawning passion, and.eradi- 
cate from his heart the ideal which, in the shape of 
the bright, beautiful Irish maiden, was there en- 
shrined ; but his next words, and, more than all, the 
angry fire in his eyes, warned her of her fatal mistake, 
and never after that day did Mabel Boyston venture to 
measure weapons with her cousin Dhunagh. 

^ If,' he said, ' your intention has been to injure 
Miss Delaval in my estimation, you have signally 
failed. To me she is still the living image of all 
that is best and brightest, noblest and most beautiful, 
of womankind ; and, if I can win her for my wife, I 
«hall esteem myself the happiest man that breathes. 
Under all circumstances — nay, hear me out,' he said, 
his hand upon her arm, and thus effectually keep- 
ing her a temporary prisoner — 'under all circum- 
stances, she being unprotected, gentle, and un- 
happy, I should deem it my duty, as a gentleman, to 
defend her ; but the hope of one day being her hus- 
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band, makes Kathleen my especial care, and therefore 
I warn you — you, her enemy — ^that I do not permit — 
please to mark well the word — any evil to be said of 
EAthleen Delaval. My eyes will be upon you, and * 
my suspicions, now more than roused, will point the 
way, should evil tongues dare to be busy with her 
name, to the one who laid the train and set tiie poi- 
son working. Now you may go ; I am sorry to have 
spoken out so openly. It would have been far plea- 
santer to have respected and loved uncle Edgar's 
daughter; but you have brought it^upon yourself, 
and I hope you will see your besetting sin in time, 
and learn a wholesome lesson from the past.' 

And so, turning on his heel, he left her to endure 
one of the bitterest quart d^heures that ever a woman, 
weak, vain, and detected, could well be called upon 
to pass. Whether the lesson were likely to produce 
— as villanous-tasting medicines often do — ^good re- 
sults, the cunning in such questions may deter- 
mine. 



CHAPTEE XXX. 

* Loye, Love I 
Thon melancholy thonght, wMch art 

So fluttering isind so sweet, to thee 

When did I give the liberty 
Thns to afflict my heart?* 

There ^ was not much regret, either felt or ex- 
pressed by the Boyston family, at the proposed de- 
parture of Lady Ballinacarrig's guest. That lady. 
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indeed, did not hesitate to express her satisfaction 
at the removal of the girl, who was making an abso- 
lute fool of Dhu. 

^ He is just the most obstinate creature in the 
whole world/ she said; 'always was from a child. 
Gets it from Bal, I suppose, who will say to the end 
of time, if anything dreadful happens, that I could 
have prevented it. And I should like to know what 
I can possibly do, to make Dhu see what an egregious 
fool he is !' 

This was the sum and substance o{ the jeremiades 
that Lady Bal was pouring into the sympathising 
breast of aunt Janet, when Kathleen entered with 
the all - important letter in her hand. The ladies 
were, as a matter of course, very civil on the occasion, 
and Lina was too little versed in such matters, to 
perceive that they were nothing more. 

' You will surely give us the two days ?* said 
Miss Eoyston ; * one will scarcely be enough for your 
preparations; and you see that Major Nugent is 
quite willing to put his journey off.' 

' Yes ; because he is so kind and unselfish ; but 
I had better, thank you so very much for asking me 
to stay, go away the day after to-morrow. I know 
that Major Nugent is uneasy about the state of his 
part of Ireland ; and his wife and children being 
there, of course frets him more. So I will write, 
please, and say I will be ready on Friday ;* and then 
Kathleen moved away to the writing-table^ and set to 
work upon her answer. 
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It was soon written, and whilst placing the mis- 
sive in its envelope, Lina caught the half-whispered 
sounds of Lady Ballinacarrig's voice, imparting to her 
son the information, that the next day but one would 
see an empty chair in the old house of Castle Roy. 

She finished her task mechanically. It was a 
deed to be done — a fractional part of the carrying 
out of that which had been for her decreed — the 
' dreeing of her doom,' of which she was the most 
unwilling instrument; and Kathleen, in one of those 
dreamy conditions of mind, in which the power of 
free action seems to be temporarily in abeyance, en- 
closed and directed her letter with a very confused 
sense of what was passing around her. The events 
of the last two days had followed each other in such 
quick succession, that the present bewilderment of 
her brain is not very surprising. Oi one fact only 
she felt certain, and that fact was, that the thought 
of leaving Castle Roy, and returning to the disnial 
solitude of Glaedhuil, was utterly repugnant to her 
feelings. To escape that evil (for as such a return, in 
her present condition of mind, appeared to her), Kath- 
leen was capable of almost any sacrifice, any effort, 
short of being decidedly, as she would have considered 
it, wicked. To go where she might never again hear 
the name of Arthur Brandon mentioned — ^to be buried 
where she would be, as it were, for ever put away out 
of his sight and hearing — struck this poor, impulsive 
girl as a species of living death. With the weakness 
common to her sex, she shrank from that close ques- 
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.tioniug herself, which mvst perforce be answered ; and 
therefore it would have been hard for her, if taken a 
Vimproviste, to say the reason why she thus repro- 
bated and loathed the notion of a separation so com- 
plete, as this would be, from all that was connected 
with her former love. ^ It could not be, that conduct 
so heartless and so base had failed to arm her pride, 
and steel her heart against him. It was not, surely, 
that he, the faithless one, still made part and parcel 
of the future to which she — as was only natural at 
her spring-time age — looked forward to as a fact. 
But for all that these things were — or I should, per- 
haps, rather say for all that they otbght to be — impos- 
sible, there was yet remaining to her the subtle charm 
of memory. The loving words and passionate hand- 
clasps — ^the murmured voice, which to her had been 
like music spoken, and the sweet authority, half au- 
tocratic and half tender, with which her handsome 
lover was wont to bid her sing, or play, or smile, for 
him — all these memories, like the scent of roses cling- 
ing round a broken vase, were terribly against poor 
Kathleen's restoration to peace ; and there were mo- 
ments — moments, more especially, which succeeded 
those in which she had tutored herself to be the most 
brave and womanly — ^when, with a sudden burst of 
what was almost despair, she felt that she would, 
with a thankful heart, 

' Live years of grief and pain, 

To have her dnH sleep of sorrow 1m)ken 
By such benign, blesfi'd sonnds again.' > 
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Although she could not catch more than a word 
or two of what Lady Ballinacarrig was saying to her 
son^ Kathleen felt, nevertheless, persuaded by the 
much-meaning glances which the Countess threw 
towards the writing-table, that Lord Dhunagh was 
learning from his mother the purport of her, Lina's, 
reply to Major Nugent's note. The dressing-gong 
sounded as her short epistle was finished, and there 
was, therefore, neither time nor opportunity for the 
few words which Dhunagh was lodging to whisper in 
the ear of the girl, his loyalty to whom was rather 
strengthened than shaken by Mabel's unfeminine 
and unchristianlike denunciations. During the short 
period which he spent in the necessary duty of dress- 
ing — a period which was greatly curtailed of its fair 
proportions by the hope (a futile one) that he might 
be able to obtain a few moments' uninterrupted tete- 
U'Ute before dinner with Kathleen — Dhunagh rapidly 
decided on the course that he should follow. He 
would make no secret of his purpose to win, if pos- 
sible, Kathleen Delaval for his wife. Under a more 
normal and less complicated state of things, it would 
be, he told himself, neither suggestive of delicacy nor 
of the highest order of attachment, to make evident, 
as it was his intention to do, his love and admiration 
for this poor blighted flower ; but the fact that she 
was so blighted, and that the fair head, which usually 
up-reared itself so proudly in its bright young beauty, 
was cast down now, and drooping under the weight 
of neglect and contumely, was cause enough why 
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Dhnnagh,in whom the spirit of old-fashioned chivalry, 
pecaliar to his Spanish ancestors, lingered still, should 
stand beside her boldly, ready, would she but with 
one look grant him the boon he craved, to take lance 
in rest in her behalf, and then — ^But we will not follow 
him longer in the castle-building, which, during the 
short space of fifteen minutes, had already raised it- 
self to a goodly structure. That he was eventually 
to receive the rich reward of wearing that precious 
blossom in his heart of hearts, formed, of course — ^for 
Dhunagh was too human altogether to forget him- 
self — ^the bouquet of the programme. The pride and 
happiness of possessing this so rich a treasure would 
be perhaps a little deadened by the obtruding memory, 
that Lina had fancied that she had loved before; 
but with the natural dislike of poor human nature 
to entirely believe that which interferes with present 
enjoyment, Dhunagh would not allow himself to dwell 
on the possibility that things had gone very far be- 
tween Arthur Brandon and Kathleen. With the large 
majority of the Guardsman's friends and acquaint- 
ances, he did not believe the enfant cheri des dames 
to be a marrying man, and he did consider him too 
right-minded and honourable to ^ spoon' any girl to 
the top of her bent, unless that spooning were pour 
le bon motif. As regarded Arthur's feelings towards 
Lina, he, Dhunagh, little doubted that they were 
quite warm enough to be troublesome, and that, find- 
ing this to be the case, a sudden 'skedaddle' to 
Ghudleigh was the plan adopted by Arthur, as the 
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most prudent as well as least troublesome course that 
it was in his power to follow. 

But though fully able to enter into the motives 
of his quondam rival. Lord Dhunagh was totally in- 
capable of himself pursuing the same course. To 
give pain to another — especially if that other were 
weak, confiding, and a woman — would, have been as 
out of the question for him, as it would be to rob a 
sitting goldfinch of her brood, or to take upon him- 
self the drowning of an old, worn-out, faithful dog. 
There are boys, as there are men, to whom such 
things come easy ; and it is, I suppose, right and 
proper that there should be hearts and nerves suited 
to every trade and duty ; but of the butchers and the 
executioners of the world, this Celtic gentleman of 
the old school was not one ; and so he pitied that 
mignonne creature from his heart, and said to him- 
self, as he brushed his short, dark, curly beard — one 
of his few personal good gifts, 

' Poor child ! poor little darling ! If I could but 
persuade her to love me ! I think I could make her 
happy, and I'm very, very sure I'd try.' 

And then Lord Dhunagh settled himself into his 
dress-coat, and hurried downstairs, to try his luck. 
The first prognostic did not, however, as I said be- 
fore, prove propitious, for Kathleen was not there 
before him. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

* Her voice is hov'ring o'er my soul — ^it lingers, 

O'ershadowing it with soft and lulling wingB ; 
The blood and life within those snowy fingers 
Teach witchcraft to the instramental strings.' 

'I'd like ye to look well, miss, to-day of all days,* 
said Barry, as she deftly bound two rows of narrow 
rose-coloured velvet round the demoiselle's small 
perfect head. 'It'll be the last day — ^barring to- 
morrow, when you'll in course have jist an ivery-day 
dress left out to put on — ^that you'll look the rale 
beauty, for the glory of ould Ireland.' 

' Ah, now, Barry, don't talk nonsense,' said Elath- 
leen, blushing ; * you know I don't care for compli- 
ments ; and 0, how I wish that these ipeople were 
not coming!* And then, her face flushing redly at 
the thought of all that Dr. Crofton — who with one 
or two other guests were to dine that day at the 
Castle — had said and done concerning her * father,' 
poor Kathleen seated herself in mute despair before 
the toilette-glass, and surrendered herself and her 
long dark shining tresses to the deft fingers of honest 
Margaret Barry. 

Verily, as the said Margaret (when the last 
finishing touch to her young lady's adornment was 
completed) remarked, ' Miss Delaval looked a perfect 
picter.' The fashion of her rich dress was still that 
of the old Gainsborough-portrait type — square cut, 
and just low enough to disclose the budding beauty 
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of the firm statue-like bnst ; whilst the whiteness of 
the ronnded arms — from which wide-open sleeves, 
trimmed with point-lace, fell back — was rendered 
still more striking by a narrow band of black yelvet, 
fastened by rnby-stndded bnckles, that encircled the 
young girl's pliant wrists. 

' Blessings on the ould counthry ! but Miss 
Kathleen's the rale beauty, afther ! Shure the Des- 
monds was evermore the handsomest family betwixt 
thim and Dublin ! and it's lonely the place will seem 
without her bonny face. The Lord be good to her, 
and send her safe home, the crathur!' 

Whilst Miss Barry was thus silently apostro- 
phising the winsome maiden — the news of whose 
expected and speedy return to the place from which 
she came had already run through the Castle — the 
object of the kind old woman's interest and praise 
was hastening, for the dinner - gong had already 
sounded, down the grand marble staircase, to the as- 
sembling room. 

Her entrance was greeted by one of those in- 
voluntary hushes in conversation which, to the new- 
comer, are so unpleasantly suggestive of the fact, that 
either he or she, as the case may be, has been the 
subject of a discussion thus abruptly brought to a 
dead stop. Mrs. Crofton, splendid in the matronly 
dignity of purple satin, was the first to cordially 
greet the beautiful girl, who, with the faint rose 
flush, caused by shy emotion, on her delicate face, 
looked fair enough to excuse any amount of folly or 
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imprudence on the part of one in whose veins the 
warm blood of youth was swiftly running, and who 
had not, like Arthur Brandon (for that such was the 
cause of his absence. Lord Dhunagh felt pretty well 
assured), deeming the better part of valour to be 
discretion, taken refuge from his own weakness in 
a timely flight. 

Mrs. Crofton was full of condolences and lament- 
ations on the subject of Kathleen's announced de- 
parture. 

* We are so very sorry,' she said ; and I think it 
may be safely asserted, that her conscience did not 
reproach her by the faintest pin-prick for the * white 
lie' that she was uttering. ' Lady Ballinacarrig has 
only just told me, that you must leave Castle Boy. 
Such a pity, so many pleasant things going on ! — our 
own little croquet party among the rest, to which the 
Doctor and I hoped so that you would come. And 
then there is Miss Bigden's party, that she has talked 
so much about ; I don't see how she can put it off, 
although — * And then the voluble lady pulled up 
short, for the image of Captain Fox, burly, villan- 
ous, and Miss Delaval's detested parent, came un- 
looked for on the tapis, and checked for the moment 
all farther mention of Miss Bigden, and of the mu- 
sical soiree, regarding which that now discomfited 
lady had shown herself so boastful and pretentious. 

Kathleen felt miserably uncomfortable. It was 
impossible for her not to perceive, at once, the rea- 
son of that sudden and most suggestive pause, and 
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she was again, with all her heart and boqI, wishing 
herself back in the peaceful privacy of her own room, 
when a low voice — the voice of Lord Dhanagh, who, 
unknown to her, was leaning over the back of the 
large arm-chair she occupied — said quietly, 

* You soon made up your mind. I suppose you 
were right, but it takes one some little time to grow 
accustomed to sudden changes. Women, I think, 
shake themselves sooner into their places than we 
do.' 

^ Do they? Perhaps it is because we cannot help 
ourselves,' said Kathleen, looking round to him with 
a smile, which, if not so bright, was almost sweeter 
than its wont. ' I can't take much credit to myself 
for doing what is wise and prudent, for I would do 
differently if I could. It is not — don't think me very 
l)ase and unfeeling — my own wish to go back to 
Glaedhuil.' 

He was about to reply to this confession by the 
inquiry — one which it would have sorely puzzled Lina 
to answer — of what she did desire to do, when he 
was interrupted, by Miss Boyston's request, that he 
would ' take' Mrs. Grofton in to dinner. Kathleen 
followed, as a matter of course, with the Doctor; and, 
in consequence of a little manoeuvring oh Lord Dhu- 
nagh's part, the place she occupied was on the left- 
hand of the man whose passion for her was rapidly 
causing ,him to despise and disregard, not only con- 
ventional rules, but the worldly feelings of his anxious 
and now almost despairing mother. Despairing, in- 
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asmuch as^ from the moment when Kathleen, gather- 
ing together her flowing skirts, took her ^lace beside 
him, the son, whose evident duty it was to restore, 
by a wealthy marriage, the prosperity of his family, * 
seemed to have neither eyes nor ears for aught but 
Kathleen, almost turning his back upon the buxom 
lady, fat, fair, and forty, who was so ready, in all ma- 
tronly innocence, to listen graciously to his remarks, 
and whose kindly face grew rather long and cross 
beneath the blight of his neglect. Lord Dhunagh, 
with his right elbow on the table, and with the dark 
mesmeric eyes, which had always possessed so strange 
an influence over Kathleen, fixed mercilessly on her 
blushing face, had so spellbound her, that she felt, as 
does a fluttering bird chained and fascinated by a 
gaze. Hie magnetic influence of which the timid thing 
is powerless to resist. And so, nothing heeding the 
conversation that went on around him, and absolutely 
indiflerent to the fact, that more than one pair of 
ofiended, anxious eyes were fixed upon his proceed- 
ings, the dinner hour and a half sped by, and the 
ladies, Kathleen again following in the wake of that 
portly parson's wife, but feeling as if she walked in 
a dream, made their way to the drawing-room. 

Once there, the poor child did indeed feel that 
she was tabooed. Mabel and her friend Katty (for 
Miss Wilson was a guest at Royston that day) betook 
themselves to a distant sofa, there to carry on their 
bitter vituperation of the ' beauty ;* whilst Lady Bal, 
who had before dinner made Mrs. Crofton thoroughly 
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aware how disgraceful she thought it was of Miss 
Delaval to set her cap at Dhunagh, retired, with her 
new confidante, to a comfortable comer, where they 
could ' say their say' in peace. So Kathleen — for 
Miss Boyston, on the pretence of going to see her 
invalid father, had left the room — felt herself to be 
despised, deserted, and forlorn. A bitter moment 
truly, and one which could not fail to instil its drop 
of poison into the cup she had to drink. A bitter 
moment, and one charged with after regret, for it was 
during its continuance that Kathleen made up her 
mind to accept of Lord Dhunagh as her husband ! 

In after years, the memory of that evening — ^the 
last but one that she was to spend at grand old Castle 
Roy — ^would often return to Kathleen, more as a 
moving pageant, in which she had played an uncon- 
scious and half-unwilling part, than as a real and 
most important portion of her life's history. She was, 
so to speak, carried away by the strange intoxication, 
not only of Dhunagh's unconcealed devotion, but by 
the hidden working of the poison of which, as I have 
just said, she had drunk. Never since she had grown 
to lovely womanhood, had her surpassing beauty been 
so incontestible or so wonder-working as now. There 
was a saucy and provoking brightness in her smile, 
and when she sang — which she did more than once, 
choosing each time songs (now grave, now gay) that 
would best speak to the feelings of her hearers — ^there 
was a pathos and a passion in her voice which greatly 
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increased Lady Ballinacarrig's fears. And when^ the 
mnsic over, and the 'horrid creature' established in the 
place which had grown to be called Miss Delaval's^ 
but which would soon, thank God, be empty, Lord 
Dhunagh was still beside her, whispering — ah ! what 
was he whispering ? not a proposal, surely, the poor 
distracted mother tried to hope — ^the dismay of the 
anti-Eathleen faction was at its height. 
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